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PAPAL TRADITION.—I. PETER. 
By Ernest de Bunsen. 


The secret tradition of the Roman Church rests on an his- 
torical foundation. Its starting points are the “ mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven,” which Jesus Christ whispered 
“in the ear” of the apostles, the expounding of “all things 
privately to his disciples.” He said: ‘“ Unto you it is given 
to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to 
them it is not given.” ‘What I tell you in the darkness, 
speak ye in the light; and what ye hear in the ear, proclaim 
upon the housetops.” ‘Blessed are your eyes, for they see, 
and your ears, for they hear; for verily I say unto you, 
that many prophets and righteous men desired to see the 
things which ye see, and saw them not; and to hear the 
things which ye hear, and heard them not.” This pearl of 
tradition was not to be buried with the apostles. None of 
them could live to see the end of the world; yet Christ will 
remain with the apostles, therefore also with their successors, 
“unto the end of the world.” 

Tradition has always been connected by the Catholic 
Church with the transmitted assignment of “ the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven” to Peter, the rock-apostle. His Lord 
and Master is said to have confided them to him in the most 
solemn manner. What have we to understand by “the 
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keys of the kingdom of heaven,” and has their commission 
to Peter really taken place? The kingdom of heaven or 
kingdom of God, the rule of the Spirit of God in mankind, 
had been shut up by the scribes and Pharisees.* They did 
not go in themselves, and forbade others to enter. This was 
the consequence of the fact proved by the Biblical records, 
and to which the words of Jesus referred, that the law and 
the prophets until John, him included, had denied the pres- 
ence of the Spirit of God in mankind, and prophesied only 
of the future outpouring of the Spirit on all flesh. Jesus 
put an end to this state of things by declaring the kingdom 
of heaven to have already come. This new preaching made 
its way but slowly; for “the gospel of the kingdom” could 
be promulgated by parables only. Even his chosen disci- 
ples understood not the deeper meaning of this figurative 
form of speech. Jesus had to explain it to them secretly, 
for he was surrounded by spies. The keeping in secret of 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, which had been 
imposed on the apostles, at least for a time, was not strictly 
carried out. Among his followers from Galilee was also a 
man from Judah, and the same betrayed the Son of Man. 
Judas Iskarioth, “the man from Kerioth,” a place in 
Judah, seems to have been a rigid Judaist, if not also a secret 
agent of the Sadducees. It may have been an historical tra- 
dition which is recorded in the apocryphal narrative of 
Joseph of Arimathea, according to which Judas was the 
nephew and paid agent of Caiaphas. It is more probable 
that he became a disciple of Jesus in order to betray him 
than that Jesus, who “from the beginning” knew “who 
should betray him,” should have chosen him for the purpose, 
that “the son of perdition” might fulfil God’s plan.t The 
betrayal certainly did not consist in Judas’ informing the 
spiritual rulers of the place where Jesus was, who had made 
his public entry into Jerusalem, and taught the people daily. 
Also, it was not necessary that Judas by a kiss should mark 
out Jesus as him whom his pursuers sought. We shall not 


* Matt. x. 27; xiii. 11, 16, 17; Mark iv. 34. + John vi. 64; xvii. 12. 
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err if we explain the kiss as the usual symbol among the 
initiated, among the members of a secret brotherhood. By 
the witness of the traitor the fact could be proved that 
Jesus had founded an organization, for the secret promul- 
gation of the doctrine of the universality of the Spirit’s 
presence, which had been kept in silence by the law and 
the prophets. It was the object of this secret confedera- 
tion — which stood in direct connection with a verbal tra- 
dition, a hidden wisdom —to undermine the principle of 
priestly mediation between God and man, to set aside the 
temple and its ceremonies, not understood by the people, 
and to favour the synagogue, its doctrines and rites. To 
this pointed also the implied fact, that Jesus had never 
been in the temple at the time of prayer. Although the 
testimony of Judas was not sufficient to substantiate the 
accusation of blasphemy, yet it ripened the resolve of the 
spiritual rulers to have Jesus condemned to death. 

It is possible and probable that Judas could inform the 
rulers of tbe Church of the events which had taken place 
at the Passover, which Jesus had celebrated with his disciples. 
We find nowhere an indication that the Paschal lamb which 
the disciples prepared had been slain within the temple-area, 
that the high priest had sprinkled the altar with its blood. 
If this had not been done, the Passover of which Jesus par- 
took with his disciples could not —strictly speaking — be 
regarded as the legally appointed Passover. But it may be 
assumed that the visitors of the synagogue not presided 
over by priests, were no more bound by such prescriptions 
than the Essenes, who did not slay a lamb. The testimony 
of the traitor could point to a much more important object. 
Jesus had given to the Paschal meal an entirely new mean- 
ing, which set aside that which the law recognized, and by 
which a supper in remembrance of himself was instituted. 
The disciple from Judah could attest this, for it is an un- 
founded supposition that he had left the supper-room before 
Jesus had pronounced the blessing.* It seems impossible to 


* Matt. xvi. 25. According to the Apostolical Constitutions, Judas was not pres- 
ent when Jesus spoke the words which referred to the new rite (Const, Apost. v. 14). 
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explain the betrayal of Judas otherwise than in connection 
with the gospel fact that Jesus had taught a secret doctrine, 
and given a new import to the Passover. 

Like the Jewish Church, the Christian Church had special 
reasons to observe a mysterious silence on the doctrine of 
the Spirit of God, which Jesus had promulgated in its fuller 
meaning within the narrow circle of the initiated only. The 
reasons of the one Church for this silence stood in close con- 
nection with those of the other. The Scriptures testify that 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in mankind, the principal 
doctrine of Jesus,* had been kept in silence by Moses and 
the prophets until John,— that the kingdom of heaven had 
been shut up. It could only be known to the initiated in 
the mysteries of tradition that Abraham may have been, and 
probably was, brought up in the faith of the indwelling 
Spirit of God. According to Paul’s statement, the law 
which was given four hundred and thirty years after the 
covenant made by God cannot disannul the latter, so as to 
make the promise of none effect. The initiated in the mys- 
teries of tradition must have known that a veil remained 
over the Scriptures and the hearts of the Israelites. In 
possession of the secret tradition traced back to Jesus, it 
would have been easy for the Christian Church to show 
how in Christ that veil is done away, to declare how Jesus 
had set aside the “hidden things of shame,” or * the shame- 
ful keeping in secret,” by “the manifestation of the truth,” 
by bringing to light that which had been kept in silence 
through times eternal. 

The Christian Church could have said, Jesus taught that 
the Spirit of God was in measure at all times in mankind, 
but that not even Israelites had been conscious of this innate 
guiding power, since the key of knowledge had been taken 
away from the people. But by such a statement the Chureh 
would have acknowledged that every individual, whether 
priest or layman, Jew or Gentile, may enter into direct 


* Islam or True Christianity (Triibner, 1889), 
+2 Cor, iv. 2; Rom. xvi. 25, 26. 
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spiritual communion with God; that what is essential in 
religion consists in such a communion. For this deeper 
knowledge the education which mankind had received was 
not deemed to have been sufficient. The time had evi- 
dently not yet come when those who were in possession of 
the Church’s secret tradition traced it back to Jesus, when 
the successors of the apostles could, in full light of day, make 
known from the housetops what Jesus had been obliged to 
whisper into the disciples’ ear. The narrow way which leads 
to life could be found only by few. 

It has hitherto been asserted that no secret doctrine can 
be proved to have gone over from the Israelite Church to 
the Christian Church. We have tried to connect two differ- 
ent traditions from the far East with the immigration into 
the West of two distinct races, by explaining as tribal tradi- 
tions the genealogies transmitted in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis. We have thus suggested the hypothesis that the 
mixture of a light-colored, Japhetic, or Aryan race with a 
dark-colored, Hamitic, or non-Aryan race, in Mesopotamia, 
raised to political importance in that country a brown, or 
Semitic race; that an originally Indian tradition was partly 
amalgamated with a Bactrian tradition, a polytheistic with 
a monotheistic tradition. But the two verbal traditions, ex- 
tracts of which were late recorded in an altered form, were 
transmitted from generation to generation by organizations 
which had existed for this purpose from days of yore. 
Through this ethnic dualism two essentially different secret 
traditions reached the land between the Nile and the Eu- 
phrates, which had been promised to Abraham and his seed. 
The bearers of these traditions were, on the one side, the 
Hebrews, or people from beyond the Tigris, on the other 
side the strangers within the gates of Israel. These two 
traditions in Israel were called, the one the Masséra and the 
other the Merkfba or Kabbfla, all these words meaning 
tradition.* We hold that, with few exceptions, the basis 
of the Hebrew collection of Scriptures was the tradition 


*For this and the following we refer to our work entitled ‘Die Ueberlieferung: 
ihre Entstehung und Entwickelung.’’ Brockhaus: Leipzig, 1889. 
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which in Jerusalem was recognized as orthodox, the Masséra, 
which we consider to stand in some connection with the 
teaching of Zoroaster. Contrariwise, that which essentially 
distinguishes the Greek canon of the Septuagint from the 
Hebrew canon seems to have proceeded from the Indian 
Buddhist tradition, which was promulgated in Israel 
through Jewish dissenters,— Essenes. We regard the secret 
tradition of Jesus as in essential harmony with the orthodox 
secret tradition of the Hebrews; but we identify in essential 
points the tradition of the Essenes with the doctrines of 
Philo. 

The secret tradition of Jesus and his parables referred to 
the kingdom of heaven, to the coming of the kingdom of 
God on earth for the whole of humanity, through the me- 
dium of the Holy Spirit dwelling in man. They referred 
to the rule of this Spirit-power which prepares men for 
higher developments. This explanation of the kingdom of 
heaven on earth leads us to assume as probable at the outset 
of our inquiry that on the basis of his doctrine about the 
Holy Spirit Jesus might have more or less directly sanc- 
tioned any organization of a congregation, any form of the 
Church; that the risen Head of the Church would not have 
considered spiritual unity endangered by difference of form. 
During the earthly course of his life, Jesus had decidedly 
preferred the form of the synagogue to the form of the 
temple. This can in no wise be held to mean that he did 
not wish to see priests, but only laymen recognized as 
expositors of Scripture and overseers of the Church. Be- 
cause the people could not understand the symbolism in the 
temple, and since the deeper moral sense of the ceremonies 
was unknown to them, that outward religion which in the 
temple had become too exclusively manifested was by Jesus 
not regarded as furthering the individual faith in Spirit- 
power, without which the kingdom of heaven on earth 
could not be founded, the seed of the Word of God could 
not be sown. This faith, which renders possible the com- 
munion of all men with God, the connection between the 
visible and the invisible world, Jesus has called the “stone” 
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or “rock” on which he would build his Church. The foun- 
dation of the Kingdom of God is the Spirit of God. 

The apostle to whom Jesus gave the name of Cephas was 
originally by him called Simon, or Simon Bar-Jonah, son of 
Jonah, according to the record in Matthew. In Hebrew 
Simon signifies “the hearer,” and Jonah “the dove.” The 
dove was the symbol of the Holy Spirit: therefore by the 
name Simon-Jonah Jesus could point to the hearing of the 
Spirit’s voice. For this doctrine the great disciple was grad- 
ually prepared by the Sower sowing in him the seed of the 
Word of God; that is, by arousing in him the consciousness 
and import of its indwelling. The son of a fisherman on the 
Lake of Galilee was already by his social position, as inhab- 
itant of Bethsaida and Capernaum, specially fitted to be made 
a “fisher of men.” Simon and his brother Andrew were the 
first disciples of Jesus. According to all we know, neither 
of them had been initiated into the mysteries of the tribal 
tradition ; and, therefore, neither prejudices nor obligations 
or any kind of obstacles stood in the way of their disciple- 
ship. They were as. children whose is the kingdom of 
heaven. Peter and John were by the Jewish Council held to 
be “unlearned men and laymen.” According to the Fourth 
Gospel, Andrew and Peter —and, as is implied, James and 
John—were disciples of the Baptist. If this statement 
could be regarded as historical (which, however, we have 
every reason to doubt), they would have gone over from the 
doctrine of John to that of Jesus, as Apollos went over to 
that of Paul. 

Before or after the call on the Sea of Galilee, Andrew is 
recorded to have said to Peter: “We have found the 
Messiah (which is, being interpreted, Christ)”; and he 
brought Peter to Jesus. “Jesus looked upon him and said, 
Thou art Simon, the son of John [Joanes]: thou shalt be 
called Cephas, which is by interpretation Rock,” or Peter. 
According to the records Jesus has only twice called Simon 
not Cephas, but Petros. The name Cephas is derived from 
the Hebrew and Chaldean ceph, cepha, and preceded the 
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Greek petros, “stone.” * We may connect the name Peter 
directly with the Messianic confession of this apostle. 
Simon-Jonah —that is, the listener to the Spirit—had, 
through the operation of the same, come to the knowledge 
that Jesus is the corner-stone of the new building, of. the 
spiritual house, of the promised spiritual covenant, which 
should endure forever, and the symbol of which was the 
stone in Daniel’s vision of the Messianic kingdom. The 
connection of the name Peter with Messianic conceptions 
and with the confession of Peter we would more fully ex- 
plain in the following manner. 

The words of Jesus on the stone which Moses and the 
prophets rejected were by Simon rightly brought into con- 
nection with the doctrine of the Spirit of God in mankind 
and with the stone of the Danielic vision; that is, with the 
Messianic edifice, with the kingdom of heaven, the founda- 
tion of which is the Spirit. Therefore, Jesus gave the sur- 
name of Cephas to the apostle who first recognized him, in 
the spiritual sense, as “Son of the living God.” We may 
conclude, from the statement of Peter, recorded in the Acts, 
that according to his Messianic expectation the promised 
Messiah would be an anointed man, and that Andrew and 
Peter regarded Jesus of Nazareth as the man “ whom God 
had anointed with the Holy Spirit and with power.” It 
was when Jesus had come into the parts of Cesarea Philippi, 
a city in Gaulonitis, at the foot of Lebanon, that he asked 
his disciples, “ Who do men say that the Son of man is?” | 
They said, Some say John the Baptist; some, Elijah; and 
others, Jeremiah, or one of the prophets. He saith unto 
them, But who say ye that I am? And Simon Peter an- 
swered and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God. And Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-Jonah: for flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven. 
And I also say unto thee, Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my church; and the gates of Hades shall 


*Jobn i. 42, 43; xxi. 16; Matt. xvi. 15-20; comp. Gal. ii. 7-9. The Latin vere has 
the double meaning of stone and rock. 
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not prevail against it. I will give unto thee the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. Then 
charged he the disciples that they should tell no man that 
he was the Christ.” * 

We may assume that before Andrew led Simon to Jesus 
both had heard him speak on the dark passages in Scripture 
referring to the Messiah, and that in consequence of this 
teaching they had recognized in Jesus the Messiah. The 
first disciples of Jesus had learned that the popular expecta- 
tions were erroneous, according to which the Messiah would 
be a reincarnate prophet, or the prophet Elias whom Malachi 
had promised as successor of the messenger of the covenant, 
as the sun of righteousness, and, rightly interpreted, as the 
Messiah. Nor could the first disciples see in Jesus the angel 
Messiah of the Essenes. Jesus will have referred them to 
the vision on the Son of Man in the Book of Daniel; perhaps, 
also, to the Son of Man, in the eightieth Psalm, by Asaph, 
“the seer”; to the Son of Man whom God had brought up 
unto himself; to the Son whom the right hand of God — that 
is, his Spirit — has planted; to the Messiah as the represen- 
tative of Israel. Beyond this, Jesus will have referred these 
chosen disciples to Daniel’s vision of the world-covering 
stone, as symbol of the Spirit, as the stone which the build- 
ers—that is, Moses and the prophets until John —had 
rejected, and which yet had become the corner-stone for the 
new church, the spiritual house, the kingdom of heaven, the 
promised new spiritual covenant. 

If Simon and Andrew had been in this sense instructed 
about the Messiah and his kingdom; if the seed of the Word 
had sprung up within them; if the law of the new spiritual 
covenant was written on the tables of their hearts,—then 
they, and especially Simon Jonah, had heard the still small 
voice of the Spirit. Perhaps they had already become 
acquainted with the spiritual meaning of Jesus: “ Hallowed 
be thy name,” and “thy kingdom come.” A man who per- 


*Matt. xvi. 13-20, 
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formed such miracles as Jesus did, which he attributed to 
the operation of the Spirit of God; a man who could call 
forth in men the consciousness of the Spirit’s indwelling,— 
he was the messenger of the promised new covenant, the 
Messiah, the Son of Man, and in a spiritual sense the Son of 
God. This may have been the train of thought by which 
Peter was led to the exclamation, ‘“ Thou art Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” Because of the newness of this concep- 
tion, Jesus designated it as caused by a revelation from his 
Father in heaven. 

So far was Jesus from intending to found a specially 
organized congregation or church on earth, absolutely dis- 
tinguished from the Church of Israel, that in the promise 
made to Peter he brought the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven indirectly in connection with the keys of the house 
of David, of the king who had experienced the indwelling 
of the Spirit of God, and for which reason, perhaps, Asaph, 
his contemporary, referred to the rejected stone as having 
become the headstone of the corner. As Eliakim, the ser- 
vant of God, and master over Hezekiah’s house, opened with 
the key so that none shut, and when he shut none should 
open,* so Peter is said to have been instituted as adminis- 
trator of the kingdom of heaven on earth. What he shall 
bind shall be bound in heaven, and what he shall loose on 
earth shall also be loosed in heaven. In what sense can 
Jesus have spoken these words? 

The key of the house of David, the key of the kingdom 
of heaven, we interpret to be “the key of knowledge,” which 
Moses and the prophets, by their keeping in secret the» doe- 
trine of the Spirit, and the scribes and Pharisees, by their 
shutting up the kingdom of heaven, had taken away from 
the people. If Jesus revealed what had been hidden, opened 
what had been closed, then Peter, as the first administrator | 
in the kingdom of the Spirit, was to admit into the Chureh 
of Christ whosoever believed in the presence of the Spirit 
of God and its power. But Peter was to close the door on 


* Isaiah xxii, 20-24. 
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those unpardonable sinners against the Holy Spirit, who at- 
tributed all its operations to evil spirits. The power given 
to Peter, perhaps also—according to other transmitted 
words of Jesus — to all members of the Church, to bind and 
to loose,* we explain as the power to acknowledge or not 
man’s spiritual state, his communion between earth and 
heaven. The power of the keys referred to the gift of dis- 
cerning the spirits, of not believing every spirit. Jesus said, 
* Who is not against us is for us,” and * Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name [spirit], I am in the midst 
of them.” These passages and many others in the Bible we 
explain as referring to the belief in the indwelling power of 
the Spirit of God.t 

This greatest of all promises confirms the Scriptural defini- 
tion of faith, that the foundation of Christ’s Church is the 
doctrine of the indwelling Spirit of God,—a doctrine kept 
in silence by Moses and the prophets, and which has been 
mystified in New Testament scriptures by the substitution 
of the word “name,” or “right hand of God,” for “ Spirit.” 
Christ has certainly not bound his presence to that of a 
bishop or priest; but it is another question whether he can 
have intended that the power of the keys which he bestowed 
on Peter should likewise be bestowed on every member of 
the Church. The doetrine of the Holy Spirit Jesus had 
to whisper into the ear of the apostles as a secret. This 
secret doctrine of Jesus was represented exclusively by the 
apostles, and in the highest instance by Peter. The uni- 
versal priesthood which Jesus recognized does not exclude 
the representation of members of the Church by priests, by 
bishops, or the pope. In this sense, Jesus can have promised 
the apostles, “I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” According to the text, the latter promise must 
be referred to the apostles, and likewise to their successors. 
In what sense, under what conditions, with what limitations, 
can this promise have been made by Jesus to the apostles? 


* Matt. xvi. 19; xviii. 18. 
+ Ex. xxiii. 21; Matt. xii. 27, 28; xviii. 20; Mark ix. 38-40; Acts iii. 8-12; xix. 13-18; 
Eph. iii. 15; Phil. ii. 10. 
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This depends on the answer to three questions: Can it be 
proved that Peter, whom Jesus connected with the building 
up of the kingdom of heaven, was ever in Rome? did the 
primacy of the Roman bishop exist before the end of the 
apostolic age? and was this primacy based not only on 
Rome’s political position in the world’s city, but also and 
particularly on the Bishop of Rome’s position as successor 
of Peter, and as the first among the initiated in the secret 
doctrine or tradition? If these are not mere assumptions, 
then Peter’s power of the keys, directly connected with the 
secret doctrine of Jesus, with the aboriginal tradition of the 
Church, has gone over, with all its privileges and obliga- 
tions, to the successors of Peter. 

Scientific research regards it as not provable that Peter 
has at any time been in Rome. It is objected that Paul, in 
his Epistle to the Romans, must have referred to Peter, if 
he had at that time been already in the world’s city, or if 
before that time he had there founded the Church. For 
Paul tells the Romans that he will not build on “ another 
man’s” (or on a strange) foundation. The forerunners of 
Paul in Rome we have explained to have been Essenic 
Christians, whom we connect with the incorrectly so-called 
Gentile Christian party, by the side of which Paul assumes 
a Jewish-Christian party in Rome, which not only knows 
the law, but believes itself to possess “the form of knowl- 
edge and truth in the law.” We shall have to inquire 
whether Peter can have been in Rome before Paul’s com- 
ing forth, in which case a presumable division among Chris- 
tians within the Roman Church might not have set in till 
later. Yet Paul had forerunners in Rome. 

The accession of Herod Agrippa I. in the year 41 seems 
to have been immediately followed by the stoning of Ste- 
phen. For on this supposition the three years which Paul 
spent in the East-Jordan country could be explained by 
the impossibility of his returning to Jerusalem before this 
tyrant’s death in 44. According to the Acts, the beheading 
of the apostle James and the imprisonment of Peter seem 
to have taken place contemporaneously with the execution 
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of Stephen. When Agrippa saw that the execution of 
James pleased the Jews, he proceeded to seize Peter also, 
intending after the Passover to bring him forth to the peo- 
ple. By what was understood to be a miraculous interven- 
tion of Providence, Peter was led out of prison. He came 
to the house of Mary, mother of John and Mark, where 
many were gathered together praying. As soon as Rhoda 
had announced the unexpected arrival, Peter beckoned unto 
them with the hand to hold their peace, declared how the 
Lord had brought him forth out of prison, and said, ‘ Tell 
these things unto James and to the brethren; and he de- 
parted and went to another place.” He had to flee for his 
life, and therefore to reach the coast without loss of time. 
The direct road led him to Joppa, where he quite lately had 
become acquainted with Simon, the tanner. From thence 
he may have gone to Cesarea, to his friend Cornelius, cap- 
tain of the Italian legion. Under his protection he could 
easily continue his flight by land or by water. 

According to the ancient Roman tradition, recorded at 
different times in the so-called Clementines, James, the 
brother of the Lord, was set up seven years after the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus as overseer of the apostles, under circum- 
stances on which we have tried in another place to throw 
some new light. We believe we have proved, in harmony 
with the opinion of others, that the year of Jesus’ death is 
A.D. 38, the nineteenth year of Herod’s reign, in which, ac- 
cording to Cedrenus, the crucifixion took place. The Gos- 
pels confirm this statement, for they imply that on that 
Easter the full moon fell from Friday to Saturday, the 15th 
Nisan; and this it did in the year A.D. 83. According to the 
Clementines, Peter met at Czesarea Simon Magus, whom he 
expelled to Italy. The apostle is said to have followed, and 
to have had public disputations with him in Rome. While 
the records of Roman tradition leave it doubtful whether 
Peter went to Rome in 41 or later, it was in the second 
year of Claudius, A.D. 42, according to the transmitted re- 
ports of Eusebius and Jerome, that Peter founded the 
Church at Rome. These two learned Fathers of the Church 
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testify, the one in express connection with the first sojourn 
of Peter in Rome, that Philo of Alexandria met Peter in 
that city. Eusebius adds that this meeting had led to 
“confidential conversations” between the apostle and the 
learned Alexandrian Jew, while the former “ announced the 
gospel to the inhabitants of that city.” Eusebius considers 
this “not at all improbable.” On the contrary, he thinks 
it was “most probable” that the ancestral records of the 
Alexandrian Essenes, the Therapeutz, with which records 
Philo was familiar, have been made use of by the Evangel- 
ists, as also in the Pauline Epistles and in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. According to his words, these Essenic Scriptures 
were even identical with the evangelical ones. Eusebius 
holds the comparisons made by Philo between doctrines and 
rites of the Therapeutz and those of the Christian Church 
to be historical.* 

The statement of these Fathers of the Church, that Peter 
founded the Church of Rome in 42, harmonizes with our as- 
sumed year 41 for the flight of Peter; and it is possible that 
the apostle in that year took shipping at the port of An- 
tioch for Italy, arriving in Rome early in 42, if not the year 
before. Between his liberation from the prison in Jerusalem 
at Easter, 41, on our supposition, and his meeting with 
Paul in that city in 44, the third year after Paul’s conver- 
sion, as we interpret, are the three years of Herod Agrippa’s 
reign, during which we are told nothing about Peter, ex- 
cept that from the house of Mary-Mark he went “to an- 
other place.” He may have spent part of that. time, perhaps 
above two years, in Rome. 

The arrival of Peter in Rome in 42 would be firmly es- 
tablished, if we were permitted to credit the statements of 
Eusebius and Jerome that Peter met Philo in Rome, as well 
as Philo’s assertion that he was in Rome at the end of Calig- 
ula’s and the beginning of Claudius’s reign; that is, in 41. 
Heading a deputation of Alexandrian Jews, Philo appeared 
before Caligula, perhaps shortly before this emperor was 
murdered at the end of January, 41. During the first reg- 


*Euseb. Hist. Eccl. ii. 17; comp, 14, and Chron, (Armen,); Hier, Cat, i. ia 
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‘nal year of Claudius, whom soldiers had placed on the 
throne,— when the not immediately satisfied preetorians 
were practically in power, after having prevented the proc- 
lamation of a republic,— the Senate could hardly undertake 
to consider the memorial of Alexandrian Jews. Having re- 
ceived a refusal to his request from Caligula, Philo com- 
posed a memorial in favor of his co-religionists, which was 
read during the reign of Claudius, as he informs us. It is 
not only possible, but probable, that this did not take place 
before 42; and this is the year when Peter and Philo are 
said to have met at Rome. Since Philo the Essene had 
reason in his writings never to mention Jesus, it is easily 
explained that Philo does not refer to having met Peter in 
Rome. It would be impossible on that ground to regard 
as unhistorical the statement of these most learned Fathers, 
which is not contrary to anything recorded in the Acts 
about the whereabouts of Peter at this time. 

It is at least within the range of possibility that Peter 
spent in Rome the greater part of Herod Agrippa’s three 
years of terror, while Paul was in the East-Jordan country. 
Neither of these apostles could have shown himself in 
Jerusalem before the death of this tyrant, during whose 
short reign the imprisonment of Peter, and also the con- 
version of Paul, undoubtedly took place. But Peter had 
every reason to return to Jerusalem in 44, on the acces- 
sion of Herod Agrippa II., who was brought up with 
Claudius, and with whom Peter probably became ac- 
quainted in Rome, if he was there between 42 and 44. On 
the supposition that Paul’s journey to Damascus took place 
in 41, he met Peter in Jerusalem in 44; that is, “three 
years”’ after his conversion, as he informs us. Peter may 
have been in Rome during part of the three years which 
Paul spent in the East-Jordan country. 

Peter’s presence in Rome is not only a probability, but — 
as we submit —a positive fact. Bishop Papias of Hierap- 
olis (A.D. 125-140), himself a hearer of John, according 
to Irenzeus, states on the authority of the Presbyter John, 
associate of the apostles, and as transmitted by Eusebius, 
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that Mark, Peter’s interpreter, recorded what he remem- 
bered of Peter’s addresses, and that he did so according to 
the instructions of this apostle. As Mark had neither heard 
the Lord, nor been a follower of him, and since he did not 
intend to give “a connected account of the Lord’s sayings,” 
Mark “has not erred by thus recording something after his 
memory; for he had only one thing in view, not to pass by 
anything that he heard, and not to make false statements in 
his record.” While Papias does not mention Rome as the 
place of Peter’s preaching, Clement of Alexandria, in the 
sixth book of his Institutions, as recorded by Eusebius, 
states under what circumstances “the Gospel of Mark” was 
composed. ‘ When Peter had proclaimed the Word pub- 
licly at Rome, and declared the gospel under the influence 
of the Spirit, as there were many present, they requested 
Mark [in Rome], who had followed him from afar, and re- 
membered well what he had said, to reduce these things to 
writing, and after the composition of the Gospel he gave it 
to those who had requested it of him. When Peter heard 
of this, he neither hindered nor encouraged it.” We have 
no right even to suggest that Eusebius may have incorrectly 
copied this passage, which is in harmony with the testimony 
of Papias, and confirmed by Jerome and Epiphanius. Atha- 
nasius asserted that this scripture of Mark had been per- 
mitted and even dictated by the apostle; but he says noth- 
ing about Rome, where, however, Mark was certainly with 
Peter, if the passage in the First Epistle of Peter is genuine, 
while Mark is later testified to have been in Rome with 
Paul.* 

We therefore assert that Peter was in Rome some time 
between the years 41 and 44; that in the latter year he met 
Paul at Jerusalem, the death of Herod Agrippa I. having 
permitted Peter and Paul to return to this city; and that the 
last clear mention of Peter refers to the stormy meeting 
of these apostles at Antioch between 55 and 56, which the 


* Buseb. iii. 39 (1, 15); ii. 15 (1, 2); vi. 14 (5-7); Hier. de vir. ill. 8; Ep. ad Hedibiam, 
11, 9; Opp. i. 844; Athan. de libr. sacr. script. (1 Pet. v.13; Philem, 24; Col, iv. 10, 11; 
2 Tim. iv. 11). 
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Acts are careful not to mention, for reasons to be later con- 
sidered. Peter may therefore have died somewhere in 
Syria, about eight years before Paul. 

It being now certain —as we maintain without fear of 
reasonable contradiction — that Peter was at Rome before 
Paul had written any of his Epistles, the question arises, 
with an increased interest, whether the rock-apostle can 
have introduced into the world’s city an institution for the 
secret transmission of the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, which his divine Master had whispered into the 
ear of his disciples, while making over to Peter the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven. 

These keys we consider to have been identical with “ the 
key of knowledge” which the scribes had taken away from 
the people, especially with the secret tradition of the Spirit 
of God dwelling in mankind,—a doctrine which Moses and 
the prophets until John had kept in secret, while prophesy- 
ing on the future outpouring of the Spirit on all flesh. Being 
in Rome about eight years after the crucifixion of Jesus, 
from which the faith he represented might be proclaimed 
throughout the whole world, the fisherman of Galilee, 
though continuing to be a layman, represented the secret 
tradition of Jesus Christ, the doctrine symbolized by the 
“stone” on which he promised to build his Church. By 
divine choice, Peter was, in fact, at the head of a secret 
society; and on this ground alone we should almost be 
justified in assuming that the head of the apostles whom 
Jesus had called Cephas, either at Rome or elsewhere, if 
that be supposed as probable, intrusted the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven to a select body of initiated, forming an 
organization similar to the secret apostolic college which 
Christ had himself founded. For Peter could not expect to 
see the time when that which the Lord had told them in 
darkness might be proclaimed in light and from the house- 
tops. 

In the later meaning of the word, Peter can certainly 
not have been a bishop of Rome, but only the president 
of the presbyterial college of the aboriginal Christian com- 
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munity in that city. These elders were laymen, but in no 
New Testament scripture is a distinction made between the 
designation of presbyters and that of bishops. Even at the 
end of the first century, when the so-called Epistle of Clement 
was composed, only presbyters and deacons are mentioned. 
The president of the presbyterial college had a similar posi- 
tion to the ruler of the synagogue; but there was this essen- 
tial distinction between the two, that the president of the 
Christian college of elders, such as Peter necessarily was, 
must have been the highest representative of the Christian 
Church’s secret tradition of the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, for Peter was the “stone” on which Christ promises 
to build his Church. That stone which the builders of the 
Jewish Church had rejected, and which had become the 
headstone of the corner, was by Peter himself explained as 
the Spirit of God in mankind. Urging his readers that, as 
new-born babes, they may long for the reasonable and pure 
milk, growing thereby unto salvation, he designates the 
Lord Christ as “a living stone, rejected, indeed, of men, but 
with God chosen and precious.” They are to “let themselves 
be built up as spiritual stones, as a spiritual house, to a 
holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable 
to God through Jesus Christ, as it is contained in Scripture: 
“See, I lay in Zion a chief corner-stone, elect, precious, and 
he that believeth on it shall not be put to shame. For you, 
therefore, which believe is the honour; but for such as disbe- 
lieve, the stone which the builders rejected, the same was 
made the head of the corner, and a stone of offence.” * 
Peter was therefore the chief representative of that new 
and holy priesthood,— the universal priesthood of mankind 
through the indwelling Spirit. The apostle was the highest 
representative of human conscience. In this sense, and in 
the absence of his divine Master, he was the high priest of 
the kingdom of heaven, the bishop of the souls of men, 
the vicar of Christ. Although Jesus cannot have in any 
way connected the power of the keys which he bestowed 
on Peter with a monarchical episcopate formed in analogy 
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of the Jewish high priesthood, Christ has certainly not 
excluded by any word of his a future development of 
the unique personal position which he assigned to Cephas. 
What Christ regarded as essential was the safe and un- 
adulterated transmission of his words and deeds by which 
he inaugurated the promised new covenant, the kingdom of 
heaven. It was of no importance by whatever name Peter 
and his successors might be called. They were to be the 
guardians of a holy tradition. Under peculiar circum- 
stances, that tradition of the Christian Church was essen- 
tially a secret tradition; and, since the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven cannot possibly have been buried with 
Peter, the pope at the time being has an historical right to 
regard himself as “the tradition.” 

The famous statements of Irenzeus, which we only know as 
a Latin translation of the Greek text, prove that the apostoli- 
cal tradition had been preserved up to his time. He asserts 
that “the tradition” originates from the apostles, that it “is 
preserved by means of the successions of presbyters in the 
churches.” Ireneus identifies this apostolic tradition with 
that of “the very great, the very ancient, and universally 
known Church founded and organized at Rome by the two 
most glorious apostles, Peter and Paul.” In the text trans- 
mitted to us, we read: “It is a matter of necessity that 
every Church should agree with this Church, on account of 
its pre-eminent authority; that is, the faithful everywhere, 
inasmuch as the apostolic tradition has been preserved con- 
tinuously by those [faithful men] who exist everywhere.’’* 
We cannot accept the explanation of the mysterious words, 
““yropter potiorem principalitatem,” which is found in the 
twenty-eighth canon of the Fourth Council, “ because Rome 
was the city of the empire.” We explain them by the fact 
we have tried to establish: that, since Peter’s now proved | 
presence in Rome, this city was and remained the centre of 
Christ’s secret tradition. 

Assuming Irenzus to have written these words, on what 
authority has he identified the tradition of Peter with that 
of Paul? 


*Tren. Her, iii. 2 (2), 3 (2), 
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THE CASE OF ROGER WILLIAMS. 
By Professor William F. Allen. 


The name of Roger Williams is forever associated with 
the principle of religious liberty,— the freedom of the con- 
science from control by the civil authorities. He was not — 
the first who professed this principle, or the first who estab- 
lished religious toleration in practice. Even on this side of 
the Atlantic, toleration existed by sufferance, if not by posi- 
tive enactment, in the colony of Maryland, before Roger 
Williams established it at Providence. But it was his rare 
opportunity, as founder of a commonwealth, to give legal 
validity to the principle which he had formulated and 
defended on theoretical grounds. His toleration was more- 
over, I think, the broadest and most generous yet known. 
Without undervaluing Lord Baltimore’s nobility of charac- 
ter and catholicity of sympathies, it is clear that toleration 
was with him at any rate a necessity: a Roman Catholic 
proprietor under a Protestant king could not be anything 
but tolerant. The religious toleration of the peace of Augs- 
burg was limited to Lutherans; that of the Edict of Nantes, 
to the organized body of Calvinistic Huguenots. Even 
under the more liberal toleration of Chancellor l’Hépital in 
France, and Willidm of Orange in the Netherlands, there 
was no room, I suppose, for Unitarians or atheists: certainly 
there was none in Maryland, nor, under Penn’s regulations, 
in Pennsylvania. But in Rhode Island, to use Bancroft’s 
words, “ Williams would permit persecution of no opinion, 
of no religion, leaving heresy unharmed by law, and ortho- 
doxy unprotected by the terms of penal statutes.” The 
words of the charter are: — 


That no person within the said colony, at any time hereafter, shall 
be anywise molested, punished, disquieted, or called in question, for any 
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differences in opinion in matters of religion, who do not actually disturb 
the civil peace of the said colony, but that all and every person and per- 
sons may, from time to time, and at all times hereafter, freely and fully 
have and enjoy his and their own judgements and consciences, in matters 
of religious concernments, throughout the tract of land hereafter men- 
tioned,— they behaving themselves peaceably and quietly, and not using 
this liberty to licentiousness and profaneness, nor to the civil injury or 
outward disturbance of others,— any law, statute, or clause therein con- 
tained, or to be contained, usage or custom of this realm, to the contrary 
hereof, in anywise notwithstanding. 


Compare this language with that of the Connecticut char- 
ter, granted the year before : — 

. And for the directing, ruleing, and disposeing of all other matters 
and things whereby our said people, inhabitants there, may be so relig- 
iously, peacebly and civilly Governed as their good life and orderly Conver- 
sation may wynn and invite the Natives of the Country to the knowledge 
and obedience of the onely true God and Saviour of mankind, and the 
Christian faith, which in our Royale intentions and the Adventurers free 
possession is the onely and principal end of this plantation. 

There is a second point of view in which Roger Williams 
holds a prominent place in American history,—as the most 
illustrious of those who were punished by the civil authori- 
ties of the colony of Massachusetts Bay for contravention of 
the religious opinions and practices of the colony. These 
two points of view have, until within a very few years, gen- 
erally been confused. It has been currently believed that 
he was banished from Massachusetts because of his advocacy 
of religious liberty; and only twelve years ago the people 
of Sturbridge, Mass., petitioned the legislature of that State 
“to revoke the sentence of banishment” against him. It 
has been conclusively proved that this was not, at any rate, 
the principal ground of his banishment. I think, however, 
that Dr. Dexter, in his exhaustive argument “As to Roger 
Williams,” has gone too far in the other direction. It seems 
to me clear that, while his doctrine of “soul liberty” was 
not the principal cause of his banishment,— perhaps was not 
its cause in any sense,—it had considerable influence in pro- 
curing the sentence against him. 

The real ground for the banishment of Roger Williams was 
the same as in the case of Ann Hutchinson, the Quakers, and ~ 
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the Anabaptists,— as disturbers of the community. In the 
case of Williams and Mrs. Hutchinson, there was no such 
scandalous and indecent behavior as that of which these 
other sectaries were guilty ; but they were equally conten- 
tious, wrongheaded, and insubordinate. Mr. Cotton speaks 
of “his self-conceited, and unquiet, and unlambelike frame of 
his Spirite” ;* and I suppose that this was putting it very 
mildly. As Professor Diman says, it was not his opinions, 
but his “turbulent” manner of holding and enforcing them, 
that procured his punishment. But even this turbulent and 
contentious spirit was. a cause of offence rather in civil than 
in religious relations. The four grounds of his banishment, 
as stated by Governor Haynes, were his assertions : — 


First, That we have not our land by Pattent from the King, but that 
the Natives are the true owners of it, and that we ought to repent of 
such a receiving it by Pattent. 

Secondly, That it is not lawfull to call a wicked person to Sweare, to 
Pray, as being actions of God’s worship. 

Thirdly, That it is not lawfull to heare any of the Ministers of the 
Parish Assemblies in England. 

. Fourthly, That to civill Magistrates power extends only to the Bodies 
and Goods, and outward state of men, etc. 


The first two of these — touching their right to the land 
and their right to administer civil oaths — were clearly sub- 
versive of government; the third, cutting off the churches 
of New England from fellowship with the English churches, 
was calculated to disturb the somewhat delicate relations of 
the colony with the mother country. The fourth contains 
the principle of toleration; but the whole history of the case 
shows that this, although present, was a matter of secondary 
consideration at the time. 

Up to the time of his banishment Williams was best 
known, not as a champion of liberty of conscience, but as a 
champion of the principle of Separation,— of Independency 
in its most extreme form. This he did with a disputatious 
and captious temper that brought him into collision with 
every one around him. And this schismatic temper he 


*Master John Cotton’s Answer to Master Roger Williams, 
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appears to have carried with him through life. Mr. W. E. 
Foster says (in Vol. VII. of the Collections of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, p. 171) :— 


Williams’s own religious sentiments were characterized by a most 
unusual individuality. “Admitted to orders in the Church of England,” 
he “separated” successively from that body; from the non-conformist 
organizations which he found in the Massachusetts Bay Colony; from 
his own church at Salem; from the church at Providence, organized on 
Baptist principles, with which he was apparently connected for a few 
months only; and finally from the small body of “Seekers,” who for a 
time worshipped with him thereafter. When he separated from the 
Salem church, he renounced communion with all the churches, and with 
his own church: insomuch that he would neither pray with his own 
wife at the family altar, nor give thanks in her presence to God for food 
upon the family table, so long as she persisted in attendance upon the 
church assembly!* This was in accordance with his doctrine that “one 
ought not to pray with the unregenerate, though wife or child.” 


We see here a union of toleration in the State with intol- 
erance in the Church, which is perfectly logical, although 
very unusual. The principle of separation — except where 
there is exclusion — is an outgrowth of intolerance of spirit. 
No one separates voluntarily upon a point of doctrinal be- 
lief, except through an unwillingness to hold fellowship with 
those who differ in belief. But separation is impossible as 
long as the civil government maintains uniformity. The 
principle of separation, therefore, intolerant of the opinions 
of others, leads logically to toleration as a principle of civil 
polity. It is to the credit of Williams that he very early 
saw this logical necessity, and combined his religious exclu- 
siveness with the strongest statement of the limitation of the 
powers of the civil magistrate. For he was not content with 
the general statement given above, that the powers of the 
civil magistrate extend only to the body and goods, but made 
it even more explicit,— that the magistrate ought not to 
punish the breach of the first table otherwise than in such 
cases as did disturb the public peace,” thus, as Dr. Dexter 
says, removing from the authority of the magistrate the of- 
fences of idolatry, perjury, blasphemy, and Sabbath-breaking 
(the first table being the first four Commandments). 


*Dexter, p. 46, 
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It is not strange that so startling an assertion of tolera- 
tion as this, coming at that day, excited horror and appre- 
hension among the Puritans of Massachusetts. Even if it 
had not stood in the articles of indictment,— and it did not 
stand in the sentence,— it is not easy to believe that it did 
not hold a large place in the minds of the members of the 
Assembly. For, apart from the special aims and circum- 
stances of the colony, these men were by no means beliey- 
ers in the principle of religious toleration. In “The Answer 
of Mr. John Cotton,” printed in “The Bloody Tenent,” we 
read: ‘We acknowledge that none is to be punished for 
his conscience, though mis-in-formed, as hath been said, 
unlesse his errour be fundamentall or seditiously and tur- 
bulently promoted, and that after due conviction of his con- 
science, that it may appeare he is not punished for his con- 
science, but for sinning against his conscience,’— an “unless ” 
which leaves the door open for all the persecution that the 
civil authorities may see fit to exercise. 

This exclusiveness of the Massachusetts Puritans is illus- 
trated by another incident. Where certain clergymen of 
England, men of the greatest worth, made the inquiry of 
the New England ministers, ‘“ whether they might be per- 
mitted in New England to enjoy their consciences in a 
Church estate different from the New English,” the answer 
was made: “If they agree not (which they are not likely to 
doe) and submit to that way of Church-fellowship and Wor- 
ship which in New England is set up, they can not only not 
enjoy Church-fellowship together, but not permit them to 
live and breathe the same Aire and Comon-weale together, 
which was my case.” * 

Again, there is a significant expression in Mr. Cotton’s 
first letter to Mr. Williams, written in the very winter fol- 
lowing his banishment : — 

And yet it may be that they bao that sentence against you upon 


that ground [separation], but, for aught I know, upon other corrupt doc- 
trines, which tend to the disturbance both of civill and holy peace. 


* Mr, Cotton’s Letter Examined and Answered, chap. Xi. 
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To which Mr. Williams replied : * — 


But though he name not these corrupt doctrines, a little before I have, 
as they were publikely summed up and charged against me, and yet none 
of them tending to the breach of civill and holy peace, of which I have 
ever desired to be unfainedly tender, acknowledging the Ordinance of 
Magistracies to be properly and adequately fitted by God, to preserve the 
civill State in civill peace and order: as he has also appointed a spirituall 
Government and Governour in matters pertaining to his worship and the 
conscience of men, both which Governments, Governours, Laws, Officers, 
Punishments, are Essentially distinct, and the counfounding of them 
brings all the world into Combustion. 


This passage was, to be sure, written some years after his 
banishment; but it is only ariper and’ more lucid expression 
of the doctrine which he certainly held before his banish- 
ment, and which he mentions as one of the causes of his 
banishment. The comparison of the language of these two 
extracts leads me to think that Professor Diman’s words are 
perhaps a little too strong, when he says : | — 


Even could it be proved that Williams had rendered himself obnoxious 
by his opinions rather than by his disorderly expression of them, there 
would still be no reason whatever to suppose that the opinions which 
rendered him thus obnoxious were connected, to any considerable extent, 
with his views respecting religious toleration. The unmistakable tone of 
this whole discussion shows that his rigid principle of Separation was 
what made him suspected and disliked. 


Very true; but this suspicion and dislike were re-enforced 
by their opposition to his other peculiar doctrines, and espe- 
cially that of religious toleration. 

The case was certainly a complicated one. He himself, in 
his letter to Winthrop (1637), said that the settlers at Provi- 
dence had separated “upon occasion of some difference of 
conscience”; and in another letter to Winthrop, the same 
year, he says: “And let me add, that amongst all the 
people of God, wheresoever scattered about Babel’s banks, 
either in Rome or England, etc., your case is the worst by 
far, because while others of God’s Israel tenderly respect 


*Mr. Cotton’s Letter Examined and Answered, chap. vi. 
+ Introduction to Master John Cotton’s Answer to Master Roger Williams. 
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such as desire to fear the Law, your very judgement and eon- 
science leads you to smite and beat your fellow servants, 
expel them your coasts,” etc. It was certainly “ difference 
of conscience” which led, directly and indirectly, to his 
banishment, and it probably would have done the same, 
even if this tenderness of conscience had not been pushed 
to the point of separation; but it should be noted that 
this difference of opinion was chiefly — not wholly — upon 
points fundamental to the existence and welfare of the body 
politic. It is strictly true that he was banished for seditious 
and mischievous language and action in his civil relations, 
and equally true that this seditious language was the expres- 
sion of his religious principles. The question is at bottom 
whether he would have been punished in this manner for 
either cause alone,— for his religious whimsies, pushed to 
the extreme of separation, or for his insubordination to the 
authorities. And to this question I think the answer must 
be that in all probability he would have been: certainly, he 
would have been punished for his seditious and contumacious 
behavior. 

So much as this must be fairly admitted in behalf of the 
Massachusetts authorities ; and it must further be admitted, 
as Dr. Dexter shows with great cogency, that Massachusetts 
was at this time not a State, not indeed a colony in the true 
sense of the word, but the plantation of a private corpora- 
tion. The lands upon Massachusetts Bay were the private 
property of this corporation; and they had an entire legal 
right, which they exercised in many other cases, to remove 
from their jurisdiction any person who in their judgment 
obstructed the purposes of the plantation. 

And this plantation, so far as it was a State at all,— and 
it was certainly an inchoate State,— was at bottom a theoc- 
racy. This is pointedly asserted by Mr. Williams : * — 


Why should he call this a banishment from the Churches, except he 
silently confesses that the frame or constitution of their Churches is but 
implicitly National (which yet they professe against), for otherwise why 
was I not yet permitted to live in the world, or Common-weale, except 


*Mr. Cotton’s Letter Examined and Answered, chap. ili. 
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for this reason, that the Common-weale and Church is yet but one, and 
he that is banished from the one must necessarily be banished from the 
other also? 


This character, with its constant co-operation of civil and 
ecclesiastical authority, is also clearly apparent at every stage 
of the proceedings. 

The events of the life of Roger Williams, especially of 
those which led to his banishment, will be better understood 
after this discussion of his doctrines. The date and place of 
his birth are uncertain,—probably in Wales, somewhere from 
1599 to 1603. In January, 1626-27, he took the degree of 
B.A. at Cambridge, and the same year probably received a 
benefice in Lincolnshire. In 1630 he came to-this country, 
and was immediately invited to become teacher to the Bos- 
ton church, but declined because they were “an unseparated 
people,” —the churches of Massachusetts, it should be 
understood, did not refuse fellowship to those of the Estab- 
lished Church of England. It is not certain whether he was : 
at this time settled over the church of Salem. If so, he left 
it immediately, and went to Plymouth, where he assisted the 
Rev. Ralph Smith, and appears to have supported himself in 
part by manual labor. Governor Bradford calls him “a- 
man godly and zealous, having many precious parts, but 
very unsettled in judgemente.” In 1633 he returned to 
Salem, and assisted Rey. Mr. Skelton until his death in 
August, 1634, after which he was called to be pastor of the 
church. His ordination was certainly not immediately after 
Mr. Skelton’s death, and Dr. Dexter seems to have proved 
. (p. 36) that it was not until the spring of 1635,— an impor- 
tant point in connection with the events that led to his ban- 
ishment. 

He soon was in hot water with the authorities of the col- 
ony and with the other churches. The first point of impor- 
tance in the controversy was his declaration against the 
validity of the patent under which they held their lands; 
“teaching publickly against the king’s patent, and our great 
sin in claiming right thereby to this country,” ete. Joined 
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with this was his ‘usual terming the churches of England 
anti-Christian.” In the spring of 1635 came another cause 
of offence,— his opposition to what was known as the “ Res- 
ident’s Oath,” imposed by the magistrates upon every resi- 
dent who did not become a freeman of the corporation. 
These opinions, it will be seen, were strictly political in 
character, and touched fundamental powers of the State, 
the first denying that the State had any right to the locality 
at all, the second aiming to sever the New England churches 
from the Established Church of England, and the third tak- 
ing away the general power to administer oaths. In addi- 
tion to this, he denied the right of the magistrates to punish 
religious offences; and here was the essence of his doctrine 
of toleration. 

To these essentially political opinions were added others 
equally offensive, but more strictly private and religious in 
character. After some remonstrance and admonition on the 
part of the other churches, he was at last summoned before 
the General Court early in July. The situation had in the 
mean time become complicated, and both himself and the 
Salem church had become still further embroiled by his 
being settled as its pastor just at the time that these 
questions were pending. “It was laid to his charge,” says 
Winthrop, in his Journal (p. 84), “that being under ques- 
tion before the magistrates and churches for divers danger- 
ous opinions,...and that the other churches were about 
to write to the church at Salem to admonish him of these 
errors: notwithstanding the church had since called him to 
the office of a teacher.” The dangerous opinions are enu- 
merated under four heads : — 


1. First, that the magistrates ought not to punish the breach of the 
first table [the first four commandments] except when the civil peace 
should be endangered. 

2. That an oath ought not to be tendered to an unregenerate man. 

3. That a man ought not to pray with the unregenerate, even though 
it be with his wife or child. : 

4. That a man ought not to give thanks after the Sacrament, nor 
after meat. 
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The first of these is of the essence of religious toleration, 
—that crimes, not sins, should be punished by the magis- 
trates. All the others appear to be narrow and illiberal in 
the extreme, and yet — except in so far as he attacked the 
Resident’s Oath —they were matters of private concern- 
ment only. It is to be noted further that only one of them 
—that concerning administering oaths to the unregenerate 
—appears among the four grounds of his banishment, the 
denial of the powers of the magistrates over religious offen- 
ces (idolatry, Sabbath-breaking, blasphemy, etc.) being then 
extended so as to limit the power of the magistrates to “the 
bodies and goods and outward state of men.” The action 
of the General Court upon this matter is a most interesting 
illustration of the theocratic churches of the government : — 


5-8. (Four charges). The said opinions were adjudged by all, magis- 
trates and ministers (who were desired to be present), to be erroneous 
and dangerous, and the calling of him to the office at that time was 
judged a great contempt of authority. So in fine there was given to 
him and the church of Salem to consider of these things till the next 
general court, and then either to give satisfaction to the court or else to 
expect the sentence. It being professedly declared by the ministers (at 
the request of the court to give their advice) that he who should obsti- 
nately maintain such opinions (whereby the church might run into 
heresy, apostasy, or tyranny, and yet the civil magistrate could not inter- 
meddle) were to be removed, and that the other churches ought to re- 
quest the magistrates so to do. (p. 84.) 


Soon a new subject of controversy arose, again purely 
civil in its nature, and in which Williams appears to have 
acted in a very wrongheaded manner. The town of Salem 
had laid a claim to certain lands lying between it and the 
newly founded town of Marblehead; and the General Court, 
in view of the strained relations of the Salem people and 
church, declined to act in the matter until it should be seen 
how the Salem people would conduct themselves as to the 
questions in dispute. Says Winthrop : *— 


Salem men had preferred a petition at the last general court for some 
land on Marblehead Neck, which they did challenge as belonging to 


* Winthrop’s Journal, 1635 (p. 85, ed. of 1790), 5, 12. 
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their town, but because they had chosen Mr. Williams their teacher 
while he stood under question of authority, and so offered contempt to 
the magistrates, etc., their petition was refused till, ete. Upon this 
the church of Salem wrote to other churches to admonish the magis- 
trates of this as a heinous sin, and likewise the deputies; for which at 
the next general court their deputies were not received until they should 
give satisfaction about the Letter.* 


I cannot agree with Dr. Dexter that this treatment of 
their petition was no grievance to the Salem people. He 
says, “Salem people wanted from the Court the favor of 
the legal confirmation of a right which they claimed in this 
Marblehead Neck” (p. 39). “ But it was no favor that they 
claimed, but an act of justice,—the settlement of a disputed 
claim; and to refuse their petition because of their assertion 
of their right, as a congregational body, to choose the minis- 
ter that suited them, was certainly an attempt to override 
their rights as a church. And I cannot see that Mr. Will- 
iams’s letter to the churches, calling upon them to vindicate 
the congregational polity, was so far as this beyond his 
proper right. He would seem, however, to have gone be- 
yond this, and not only to have denounced the magistrates 
in very intemperate language, but to have called upon the 
churches to discipline those of their members who, as mag- 
-istrates, had committed this heinous offence. Consistency 
certainly required that the man who denied the right of the 
magistrates to punish spiritual offences should not assert the 
right of the ecclesiastical authority to punish, by spiritual 
penalties, civil offences. The inconsistency, however, was 
not so great as Dr. Dexter assumes. The civil authority had 
first interfered with ecclesiastical relations, and had done 
this at the instigation of the ministers of religion. This 
was, in the eyes of Williams, a sin, to be visited with eccle- 
siastical censure. 

Up to this point Mr. Williams had been sustained by his 
church, but now the Salem people began to weaken. They 


* Mass. Col. Rec., i. 147, May 6. [Plantation at Marblehead, with grant of land 
“betwixte the Clifte and the Forest Ryver’”’]... ‘provided, that, if, in the near 
tyme, the inhabitants of Salem can satisfy the Court that they have the true right 
unto it, that then it shall belong to the inhabitants thereof.” 


iy 
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could not stand against the civil power, backed, as it evi- 
dently was, by every other church in the plantation. But 
the dauntless spirit of their pastor was unshaken. Winthrop 
writes (6. Mo.), “Mr. Williams pastor of Salem, being 
sick and not being able to speak, wrote to his church a pro- 
testation that he could not communicate with the churches 
in the Bay, neither would he communicate with them except 
they would first refuse communication with the rest, but the 
whole church was much grieved herewith.” Cotton Mather 

says (cited by Dr. Dexter, p. 46) :— : 


His more considerate Church not yielding to these lewd Proposals, he 
never would come to their Assemblies any more: no, nor hold any Com- 
munion in any Exercise of Religion with any Person, so much as his 
own wife, that went with their Assemblies: but at the same time he kept 
a Meeting in his own House, whereto resorted such as he had infected 
with his Extravagancies. [Magnalia, vii. 8.] 


For a while the stern Endicott (and perhaps others) held 
with his pastor; but, when the General Court met Septem- 
ber 2, he made his submission, and, when the deputies of 
Salem were refused admission to the Court until they 
should make satisfaction, the Marblehead business appears 
to have been promptly settled September 8. It is or- 
dered : — 

That the deputies of Salem shalbe sent backe to the ffreemen of their 
towne that sent them, to fetch satisfaccon for their lIres sent to the seuall 
churches, wherein they have exceedingly repched & vilifyed the magis- 


trates & deputyes of the Genall Court, or els the argum* of those 
that will defend the same with the subscripcon of their names. 


Now to the recalcitrance of the ministers. There was no 
haste, impatience, or lawlessness in the preliminaries, but 
a solemn determination to maintain the authority of the 
Court, and to put a limit to a freedom of speculation that 
appeared dangerous. The case was adjourned over to the 
October session of the Court; and then, after an earnest 
public argument with him, conducted by Thomas Hooker, a 
conclusion was reached on the 9-19 October.* The account 


*Dr. Dexter claims with good show of reason (p. 58) that he has for the first time 
established the date of this act. 
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of the final action given by Winthrop in his Journal is as 
follows :— 


At the general court Mr. Williams the teacher of Salem was again 
convented, and all the ministers in the Bay being desired to be present, 
he was charged with the said two letters, that to the churches complain- 
ing of the magistrates for injustice, extreme oppression, etc. and the 
other to his own church to persuade them to renounce communion with 
all the churches in the bay, as full of antichrist, polution, etc. . . . so 
the next morning the court sentenced him to depart out of our jurisdic- 
, tion within six weeks; all the ministers save one, approving the sentence, 
and his own church had him under question also for the same cause, and 
he, at his return home, refused communion with his own church, who 
openly disclaimed his errors, and wrote an humble submission to the 
magistrates. ... 


The following is the vote passed, as given in the Colonial 
Records of Massachusetts : — 


Whereas Mr. Roger Williams, one of the elders of the church of 
Salem, hath broached and dyvulged dyvers newe & dangerous opinions, 
against the aucthoritie of magistrates, as also writ lres of defamacon, 
both of the magistrates & churches here, & that before any conyviccon, 
& yet mainetaineth the same without retraccon, it is therefore ordered, 
that the said Mr. Williams shall depte out of this jurisdiccon within sixe 
weekes nowe nexte ensueing. .. . 


It will be seen that this action was not judicial, but in 
virtue of the supreme authority of the Court. The four 
grounds upon which he was banished are not the same as 
those upon which he was originally indicted (if we may 
use the word) in the spring; and the Marblehead issue, 
although (according to Winthrop’s Journal) the special 
offence with which he was charged when summoned before 
the Court, was not mentioned in the final judgment. Of 
his argument with Mr. Hooker, we have, says Dr. Dexter 
(p. 57), only a single glimpse ; and the point here was in regard 
to the taking of an oath by an unregenerate person,—the 
only point found in both sets of four charges (those which 
were made in the spring and those upon which he was con- 
demned in the fall). 

He was, in truth, a turbulent and uncomfortable person,— 
a man of fine and noble spirit, and of a certain prophetic 
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vision, but crude in judgment and uncompromising in temper. 
He needed the sobering influences of adversity, and still 
more of the possession of authority. His persecution and 
expulsion from the colony, which would have soured a 
coarser nature, only helped to ripen his, and to bring out the 
innate sweetness of his disposition. He never ceased to be 
on the most friendly terms with Winthrop, Winslow, and 
others of the best men of the two older colonies. Even his 
controversies with Cotton, if earnest and. vital, are for the 
most part free on both sides from asperity and captiousness 
of argument. And as chief magistrate of the new colony, 
with developing maturity of judgment and a serious sense 
of responsibility, he showed a degree of patience, firmness, 
and good sense which his earlier career gave no reason to 
expect. 


ENGLISH TOPICS. 


UNIVERSITY HALL. 


The scheme which Mrs. Humphry Ward propounded some 
little time ago, and which was intended to give reality . 
to the ideal set forth in ‘“* Robert Elsmere,” has at last taken 
a definite shape. It has found both “a local habitation and 
a name.” The new settlement is called “ University Hall,” 
and it has found a home in the old headquarters of Man- 
chester New College in Gordon Square. The committee, 
which includes the Rev. Messrs. Dr. Martineau, Dr. Drum- 
mond, Stopford Brooke, J. Estlin Carpenter, W. Copeland 
Bowie, Miss F. P. Cobbe, the Dowager Countess Russell, 
and Mrs. Ward herself, have. recently issued a report, from 
which it appears that “the Hall is now an accomplished 
fact.””’ Eleven residents have been admitted, ten of whom 
are engaged in active work connected with various religious 
and philanthropic institutions. This is, of course, only 
carrying out the original design of the founders, who seek 
to take part in deepening and purifying the springs of the 
religious life, and in giving direction and guidance to the 
practical manifestations of a new Christian discipleship. 
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The most substantial difficulty in the way of things of this 
sort is usually a financial one: that has, however, proved 
to be a by no means formidable obstacle in this case. Most 
persons felt that much would depend on the choice of a 
warden, who would necessarily give a tone and character to 
the undertaking, for good or ill. The choice of the commit- 
tee, to be ratified by the subscribers, has fallen upon the 
Rev. Philip Henry Wicksteed, M.A., the minister of Little 
Portland Street Chapel. The warden-elect is well known 
as the translator of “The Bible for Learners,” and as a 
writer and lecturer on various literary and Biblical subjects. 
Latterly he bas given considerable attention to economical 
questions, and is one of the contributors to the new “ Dic- 
tionary of Political Economy.” As warden of University 
Hall, he will be a busy man; for, in addition to the neces- 
sarily anxious work of organizing and superintending the 
operations of one new “settlement,” he is to continue to 
hold a Lectureship on Sociology in connection with Man- 
chester New College, Oxford, and to retain the responsibility 
for one service on Sunday at Little Portland Street Chapel. 

Mrs. Ward and Mr. Wicksteed have issued some “ Words to 
Residents,” setting forth the aims of the founders, and the 
modes in which those aims are to be carried out. This 
document, admirable alike in its definiteness of purpose and 
its breadth of view, points out that the purpose of the Hall 
is to help to quicken that new sense of the Divine presence 
and support which is making itself felt, and seeking to 
express itself in hopeful and reverent work for man and 
devout trust in God, in quarters where it does not yet 
exist; to encourage and enlighten it, when it is timidly 
struggling against traditional restraints; to strengthen and 
direct it by mutual encouragement and counsel where it 
is already roused; and, above all, to make it more fully 
articulate in thought and life. No person proposing to be 
a resident will be asked any question as to his religious 
belief, but he will be understood by the very act of propos- 
ing to be expressing his sympathy with the primary purpose 
of the Hall. Listeners as well as teachers and practical 


workers in philanthropic paths will be welcome. Aa 
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One special task of the new society will be to help for- 
ward a better and truer understanding of the Bible, a vol- 
ume of literature still so grossly misunderstood and misused. 
To that end, a course of lectures on the Synoptic Gospels 
has already been begun by the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, the 
Vice-Principal of Manchester New College. These are to 
be followed by lectures by the Rev. Charles Hargrove, of 
Leeds, M. Chavannes, of Leiden, M. Jean Réville, and, 
later on, by Professor Max Miiller. Literary and sociologi- 
cal subjects are not overlooked, and in the courses arranged 
under this head Mr. Stopford Brooke, Mr. Wicksteed, and 
Miss Beatrice Potter will take part. It is not expected that 
the residents will devote their entire time to the work of 
the Hall. As the “ Words to Residents” states, “Speaking 
broadly, the ideal of the Hall is that it should be a colony 
of men engaged in the ordinary occupations of life, but 
spending out of their margin of leisure and strength such 
time and energy as they can upon the special tasks of the 
Settlement.” 

It is impossible at this stage to express any opinion as to 
the future of the young institution,—impossible, that is, 
to those who do not start with a preconceived bias against 
any religious movement which does not base itself on a dis- 
tinctly miraculous Christianity. By the orthodox or semi- 
orthodox, whose spiritual limitations prevent their sympa- 
thizing with anything that is not founded on the central 
doctrine of a risen Christ, the scheme is viewed with cold- 
ness,— an attitude that is often more deadly than active op- 
position. On the other hand, those who discard all religious 
sanctions view with scant favor all attempts to found a new 
movement on distinctly religious lines. There are, however, 
numbers who stand midway between these opposite poles of 
thought; and it is to these that University Hall appeals. 
According as these give to it their support or withhold from 
it their sympathy, the young plant will flourish or droop ; 
and upon them, therefore, is cast a large responsibility. 
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RITUALISM ON TRIAL, 


Judgment has at last been pronounced in the long-pend- 
ing litigation arising out of the Bishop of Lincoln’s ritual- 
istic practices. Ecclesiastical litigation always proceeds 
slowly, in inverse proportion to the importance of the 
issues involved. What strikes the ordinary mortal about 
these ritualistic squabbles is their ridiculously infinitesimal 
proportions. Take, for instance, the charges made against 
Dr. King in this case, to hear which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, assisted by the Bishops of London, Oxford, 
Rochester, Salisbury, and Hereford, and a large array of 
legal talent, has been engaged for the last two years, more 
or less. There were six charges made: (1) mixing water 
with the sacramental wine; (2) the use of the Eastward 
position; (8) breaking of bread so that the communicants 
could not see it done; (4) singing the Agnus Dei before the 
reception of the Elements; (5) using lighted candles on 
the altar not for the purpose of giving light; (6) making 
the sign of the cross at the Absolution. In a judgment, 
which it took fully four hours to read, the court held that 
the Bishop of Lincoln was entitled to an acquittal in re- 
spect of charges one, two, four, and five, and that he must 
be condemned in respect of the two other charges. With 
the litigants on either side the ordinary man can feel no 
sympathy. Supposing the bishop did all of which he was 
accused or supposing he did none of them, it matters very 
little: how is Christianity advanced one whit either by the 
bishop or his accusers? Do the acts complained of either 
help or hinder the coming of the kingdom of God? On the 
other hand, does not the foolish adherence to practices which 
are objected to by one party, and the equally ridiculous 
opposition to senseless ritual by another, tend to bring 
religion into contempt? All around, the life of the people 
cries aloud for reform and redemption; and here we have 
the Established Church of the land rent with divisions 
about trifles, which interest only a few, and have no prac- 
tical bearing upon either the social or religious life of the 
community. 
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“IN DARKEST ENGLAND.” 


It is like passing into another world to consider the book 
which has been making so large a stir in religious and social 
circles lately. “In Darkest England,” nominally written by 
Mr. Booth, the head of the Salvation Army, but which, it 
is said, is the joint production of a well-known journalist — 
Mr. W. T. Stead — and the general, has produced a strong 
and marked effect. Nearly every pulpit in the land has 
had something to say about it. The scheme propounded 
has received encouragement from men of all creeds and of 
no creed. Royalty has indorsed it with a condescending 
approval, and even those who are not sanguine as to results 
regard it as an experiment worth trying. The problem Mr. 
Booth has set himself to solve is how to rescue from misery 
and poverty the lost, the outcast, the disinherited of the 
world. 

The denizens in Darkest England for whom he appeals 
are “those who, having no capital or income of their own, 
would in a month be dead from sheer starvation, were they 
exclusively dependent upon the money earned by their own 
work, and those who by their utmost exertions are unable 
to attain the regulation allowance of food which the law 
prescribes as indispensable, even for the worst criminals in 
our jails.” These he tersely describes as ‘The Submerged 
Tenth,” and he estimates that it is three million men, women, 
and children “whom we have to save.” ‘Soundly saved” 
is an expression frequently occurring in the pages of this 
book, the meaning given to it being that “ you must in some 
way or other graft upon the man’s nature a new nature, 
which has in it the element of the Divine.” At the same 
time, the author maintains that, unless you change the 
circumstances of a man, where those circumstances are the 
cause of his condition and lie beyond his control, it is of 
little use trying to save his soul. In other words, you must 
first try to save his body, and then you may hope to save 
his soul. 

With the earlier portion of the book it is not necessary 
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to deal here: it describes in language and pictures which 
have lost no force from the collaboration of the authors 
the condition of the very poor in our large cities, and espe- 
cially in the metropolis. That there should be little novelty 
in this is no fault of the writers. Even if it be only half 
true, it yet remains a terrible and painful blot on our civili- 
zation, and a satire upon our Christianity. The interest of 
the book lies in the scheme put forth with a view to mini- 
mize the effects of all this misery and crime, or, rather, of 
raising the “submerged tenth” above the waters in which 
they are enguifed, and of bringing them safe to land. 
What is this scheme? 

Mr. Booth lays down seven conditions as essential to the 
success of any scheme. Shortly, they are: that it must 
change the man, when it is his character and conduct which 
constitute the reasons for his failure in the battle of life; 
that the circumstances of the individual must be changed if 
they are the cause of his condition; that it must be on a 
scale commensurate with the evil with which it proposes to 
deal; that it must be permanent; that it must be immedi- 
ately practicable; that its indirect features must not be such 
as to produce injury to the persons sought to be benefited ; 
that, while assisting one class, the interests of another must 
not be seriously interfered with. Further, Mr. Booth deems 
it equally essential that there must at first be no attempt to 
establish any limitations to human brotherhood; 7.e., you are 
to take a man in his misery and seek to raise him from it, 
no matter whether his case is deserving of pity or merits 
severe condemnation. In this respect, the scheme differs 
largely from many of the philanthropic agencies already 
existing, and is indeed opposed in toto to the principles 
upon which they have hitherto acted. It is proposed to es- 
tablish a series of colonies, one in the city, another as a farm, 
and a third over the sea. The City Colony is to be a receiv- 
ing house for the destitute in every great centre of popula- 
tion. Here food and shelter are to be provided for every 
man who applies for it. It is said that for the sum of four- 
pence “coffee and bread for breakfast and for supper, and a 
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shake-down on the floor in the packing boxes described, in a 
warm dormitory,” may be provided. This by way of creat- 
ure comforts alone, while both the mental and spiritual 
needs of the man will be looked after. Should a man not 
have the fourpence wherewith to pay, he is not to be ex- 
cluded from the shelter; but he must earn this sum by labor 
in the workshop or labor yard connected with every receiy- 
ing house. 

This part of the scheme is, in a limited way, in active 
operation, under the charge of the Salvation Army, and, we 
are assured, “has so far answered admirably.” The great 
object to be attained now is to find permanent, or at any 
rate remunerative, work for the unemployed. Of course, 
here the question of character must come in, as only those 
who have a fair record can hope to obtain work. For those, 
then, who cannot get employment in the ordinary way, it is 
proposed to establish a Farm Colony, into which those who, 
having been under observation for a reasonable time at the 
shelters, have “given evidence of their willingness to work, 
their amenity to discipline, and their ambition to improve 
themselves.” The final stage of the regenerative process is 
the Colony Over-Sea. For this, none but persons who have 
under the discipline of the other colonies proved themselves - 
worthy of trust are to be qualified. Of course, other qualifi- 
cations would be needed; but it would be a sign of moral as 
well us physical regeneration if a man were selected for the 
Colony Over-Sea. 

This is necessarily but a bare outline of Mr. Booth’s 
scheme, to carry out which he asks the British public to sup- 
‘ply him with a million sterling. To start the scheme, he 
wants one hundred thousand pounds down; and, to keep it 
going, he requires a guaranteed annual income of thirty 
thousand pounds. He expects that the scheme will, in some 
of its details, prove self-supporting; but there will still be 
need for much help. 

What strikes one first about Mr. Booth’s proposals is that 
their author is a very sanguine man. Not only is the farm 
not yet found which shall fulfil the conditions laid down by 
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Mr. Booth, but the land in which the Colony Over-Sea is to 
be planted is not yet indicated. Another thing that is borne 
in upon us is that the scheme. depends largely upon one 
man; that is, Mr. Booth. He is to be the leader, director, 
governor of it all. That is fatal to its permanence. An 
autocrat may be an admirable ruler for a time, but it will 
only be for a time; and in these days of democracy it seems 
almost absurd to expect to establish a new autocracy, even 
if the subjects of it are as abject as those described by Mr. 
Booth. There are other features about the book which call 
for remark, such as the tendency to belittle all attempts at 
self-improvement. Thrift ‘and self-respect become deadly 
sins, and are rebaptized avarice and pride. ‘The efforts made 
in the cause of education, too, come in for animadversion ; 
and the labors of others in the field of philanthropy are 
either ignored or damned with faint praise. There is an air 
of egotism pervading all the pages of the book. “Leave it 
to me and my officers, and all will go straight.” Nearly all, 
that is; for Mr. Booth admits that there is a hopelessly irre- 
claimable class. For this class, whom he designates ** moral 
lunatics,” he prescribes a penal settlement, where “ between 
them and the wide world there should be reared an impassa- 
ble barrier, which, once passed, should be recrossed no more 
for ever.” This must be a State affair. 

As may be imagined, there are various incidental plans 
suggested to help out the working of the main plan. There 
is a suggestion for a Household Salvage Brigade, to collect 
the waste of our households, and utilize it in connection 
with the City or the Farm Colony; Rescue Homes for Fallen 
Women: a Prison Gate Brigade, to look after discharged 
prisoners; a Poor Man’s Bank; a Poor Man’s Lawyer; and 
what is called * Whitechapel-by-the-Sea,” which is, in effect, 
the establishment of a seaside resort for the poor of the 
East End of London. All these are reasonable, though they 
are not novel features in our philanthropy. In each of them 
it is laid down as an essential that there shall be no facility 
given for alcoholic drink, in any shape, or under any condi- 
tions. It is probable that Mr. Booth will get enough to 
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start his scheme, though it is very doubtful whether he will 
get sufficient to keep it going. He says that he will regard 
the obtaining of the hundred thousand pounds as the dew 
on his fleece, the sign which Gideon of old looked for when 
about to lead the chosen people against the hosts of Midian. 
But this will not fulfil the conditions which Mr. Booth him- 
self has laid down as essential to success, and to the perma- 
nent improvement of the condition of the “submerged 
tenth.” 


London, November, 1890. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION OF CON- 
GREGATIONAL MINISTERS.* 


By Edward Everett Hale. 


The Rev. Dr. Storrs, the president of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, once said to me that, 
if the missionary work of the evangelical churches had been 
well in progress seventy-five years ago, he thought it would 
have prevented what he called the “great schism” in the 
New England Congregational body. He meant the division 
which has, from that time, resulted in a visible distinction 
between what we call familiarly the Orthodox, or Evangeli- 
cal, body and the Unitarian Church of New England. We 
were sitting together at an annual meeting of the American 
Board,— of which I have the honor to be a member,— when 
he made this remark. I am disposed to think that, as mat- 
ter of history, it is true; and it involves a certain interest- 
ing principle on which I am to say a few words, bearing 
distinctly on the practical duty, which seems to me now the 
same, for the Evangelical and the Unitarian communion. 

It is a little curious, and to me it is somewhat pathetic, 
that at this moment it shoyld be proposed that we should 
give up the one visible sign of union which remains to these 
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two bodies. For more than two centuries, the Congrega- 
tional ministers of Massachusetts have met, once a year, at 
the period which used to be called “election week,” have 
appointed a preacher who should address them, and have 
attended divine worship together. For people who cared 
a great deal for external signs or symbols, such an occasion, 
from the mere force of its history, would be a great annual 
recurrence; but with us every man is engaged in doing the 
duty which comes next his hand, and, in point of fact, 
almost nobody of either communion attends the annual Con- 
vention of Congregational Ministers. Of those who do at- 
tend, even a smaller number go to hear the sermon which 
is annually preached in one of the Boston pulpits. So 
insignificant and even contemptible is the public aspect of 
indifference which thus appears on the annual solemnity of 
our Congregational body that the gentlemen most interested 
in that solemnity wish now to discontinue it. They think 
it a mere exhibition of weakness, and that it will be better, 
for the future, not to continue a form from which the life 
has so clearly died out. 

To me it seems rather a pity that, at the very moment 
when the two communions are closer to each other than 
they ever were,— when it is, in fact, very difficult to say 
what is the distinction between many of their members,— 
this one sign of sympathy and real communion should be 
abolished. I am very grateful for the opportunity to ad- 
dress you to-day, most of all because it gives me an oppor- 
tunity to speak on this theme. And my effort, for the time 
which I will detain you, will be to show that there is enough 
for the Convention of Congregational Ministers to do to 
make it desirable to retain their annual assembly. I 
should not think it desirable for them to unite in mission- 
ary work; but it seems to me that the Congregational 
Church has a great duty before it, and it is a pity that it 
should parade before the Christian world the accidental dis 
tinctions which have appeared in its administration of the 
religion of New England. 

Ialways regard my own relations to a minister of an 
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Orthodox church as being precisely like the relations of an 
Episcopal minister in England who belongs, say, to the very 
Low Church body, with a brother of the same Church who 
belongs to the High-and-dry or to the Broad Church. The 
Church of England, in its opinions and doctrines, is divided 
much more widely than is the Congregational body of New 
England. Between a ritualistic clergyman, whose conscience 
compels him to wear haircloth and to kneel in a certain 
dress, facing a particular point of the compass, at a certain 
hour every day, as he receives the sacrament,— between that 
man and a Low Church preacher of extreme evangelical 
convictions the doctrinal distinction is far wider than the 
distinction between me, for instance, and almost any clergy- 
man who could be named among the gentlemen whom I 
have the honor to address. But the English Church, very 
wisely, remains one church: it does not divide into three 
communions. If the High Church brother should see cer- 
tain errors in his ways, should study certain documents, and 
change his doctrinal views entirely, so that it should become 
matter of conscience with him to wear a black gown where 
he had before felt compelled to wear a white one, he does 
not have in any way to change the position which he holds . 
before the world. He does not have, in conscience, to re- 
sign the charge which he occupies. He sends in his annual 
. reports to the same bishop, and, in every detail of his work, 
goes on as well as he knows how. But with us the mo- 
ment when a gentleman who yesterday accepted the terms, 
say, of the Westminster Catechism or of the Plymouth Con- 
fession, finds that some one of the expressions of those sym- 
bols dissatisfies him, he feels that, in conscience, he must re- 
sign his parish; he must notify Dr. Quint that he is to take 
his name off a certain year-book; he must ask permission of 
our examining board to have his name put upon our year- 
book; in general, he must break up all the circumstances of 
his personal and private life. This seems to me a great pity, 
—indeed, it seems an absurdity; and I hope to show, before 
I have done, that the Congregational Church here in New © 
England has enough to do in the practical business of 
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bringing in the kingdom of God to make it possible for the 
ministers of that Church still to act together in one conven- 
tion, for certain purposes which have interest alike to all. 

It is now nearly twenty years since the Pope of Rome 
somewhat astonished the Protestant world by addressing 
to it what he called a friendly letter of remonstrance, and 
by inviting the Protestant churches, of whatever name or 
communion, to return to their allegiance to the Roman see. 
The proposal was so bold—from our point of view it was 
so arrogant —+that the Congregational Convention of Massa- 
chusetts determined to reply. Our distinguished friend 
Dr. Hedge, whom we have lately lost, said distinctly that, 
from the organic history of the Church, the duty of the reply 
to the pope devolved upon us rather than upon any of the 
large Protestant communions of Europe. For, as he well 
said, whatever else people differed about, everybody knew 
that our church order, whether good or bad to-day, is the 
oldest church order in existence. It is the order which we 
have to explain to Sunday-school children when we read 
the letters of Paul to the Corinthians and to the Galatians. 
It is an order far older than the system instituted by Hilde- 
brand, or by any of his predecessors in Rome,— antedating, 
indeed, the existence of any church whatever in the city of 
Rome. It was accordingly determined that Dr. Hopkins 
of Williamstown, and Dr. Hedge, then of Brookline, should 
draft the reply of the Congregational Church of New Eng- 
land to the bishop of Rome. I have always thought it was 
a great misfortune that they could not give themselves to 
this reply. But it was so ordered that in the families of 
each of those gentlemen there were, in that year, incidents 
of great personal suffering ; and to this circumstance simply 
was due the silence of the ‘Congregational Church of New 
England. But here is a very good instance of what one 
means when he says that the Congregational Church of New 
England, whether it be radical or whether it be evangelical 
in its Christology or other dogma, has a certain historical 
duty which it owes to the Christianity of the world, for 
which there will be more than one occasion that it shall 
exert itself. . 
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If all this is true, how is it that the ministers of this 
Church are not ‘interested in their annual meeting? and 
why is it that the preservation of the visible union should 
have become the mere shadow of a form? I am disposed to 
answer this question by saying that there have been two 
causes for such a decline. The first cause, as I believe, is 
a mistake which has existed from the beginning. Anybody 
who will read the histories of the Convention, such as that 
which has been prepared with so great care by our friend 
Dr. Harding, will see that, because the Convention was a 
convention of ministers only, it did not keep to the funda- 
mental principle of the Congregational Church, which al- 
ways recognizes the right and power of laymen, and refuses 
to make a priestly class of the clergy. I am disposed to 
think that if, every year, every church had sent one lay 
delegate to this Convention, to which the minister went as 
a matter of tradition, the Convention would now be the 
strongest body for large philanthropic and other Christian 
work existing in Massachusetts. I think that is made evi- 
dent by the vigor of every conference, synod, assembly, 
convention, or congress, which now exists in the separate 
denominations which had the practical good sense to carry . 
out the Congregational direction, that the laity of a church 
shall always be represented. And I say in the beginning 
that I do not believe that the Massachusetts Convention 
will ever achieve anything until it is a convention of minis- 
ters and laymen. 

On the second point I speak with less confidence. But 
I can see that the power of the Convention has been weak- 
ened through the growth, natural and healthy, of other 
larger Protestant bodies in the Commonwealth. True, there 
can be no question that the Congregational Church is the 
established church in New England. The Congregational 
Church of New England made New England. It dictated 
the democratic form of her government, and to this hour 
is, in a fashion, regarded by everybody who lives in New 
England as having a. certain historical precedence, if nothing 
more, corresponding to that which the Established Church 
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in England claims in its relations with Dissenters. Strictly 
speaking, in New England Bishop Fitzpatrick, and Bishop 
Paddock, and Mr. Moxom, and Bishop Andrews of the 
Methodist Church, are all dissenters. They are dissenters, 
it is true, to whom the Congregational Church gives cordial 
welcome, entire freedom and toleration; but, if we used 
English language,—as we do not and do not want to,— 
they would rank as “Dissenters,” and we should rank as 
“the Establishment.” 

These things are a parable, as Saint Paul says; and the 
parable may be pressed. I think we all feel the perfect 
absurdity of the arrogance with which some members of 
the English Establishment speak of the Dissenters, who fill 
so important a position in England. I also think that our 
ancestors exposed themselves to the charge of the same 
absurdity, and showed the same arrogance, when they re- 
fused in their Convention to allow the clergy of the Meth- 
odist Church, the Baptist Church, the Anglican Church, 
and the Universalist Church, as these churches in their 
order founded themselves in Massachusetts, to take equal 
seats with them, and have an equal share with them in 
the charities and in the endeavors of their Convention. 
We should say the same thing of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but that it would so certainly refuse any proposals 
for co-operation of this kind. It is sometimes absurd to 
offer a courtesy which you know will not be received in 
the spirit in which it is offered. But, so far as the Prot- 
estant churches went, I think that our fathers would have 
done the right thing if they had, from the first, made of 
their Convention a convention of all the ministers of all 
the churches of Massachusetts, instead of attempting to 
make a sect of the Congregational body, as, in fact, they 
did when they cut it off from the sympathy and communion 
of any church which they recognized as Christian. 

Iam afraid that it is too late to correct the error which 
then began. One can, however, at least express his regret 
that it did begin; and the Convention, as such, ought to 
have its eyes open to any possible steps towards correction 
which may appear in the future. ~ 
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Such a body, reconstituted as I suggest, would represent 
several hundred churches. There ought to be present at its 
annual convention two or three hundred clergymen, and as 
many intelligent and consecrated laymen, ready to inquire 
what the Christian Church of Massachusetts, if united, can 
do to the glory of God. There need be no criticism as to 
what the several communions are doing in their distinct 
organizations. The question is, simply, what an_ ideal 
church, recognizing its divisions of doctrine and ritual, 
can do, united in the unity of the Spirit. 

First of all, very clearly, there is a common interest in 
Education, in which such a church, if it had any active 
organization, could engage. There would come every year 
some enterprise for the improvement of the education, first, 
of Massachusetts, and then of the United States, in which 
such an assembly would gladly interest the churches. An 
illustration occurs to me in a work of this sort, which failed, 
some years since, precisely for the lack of such an assembly. 
Under the steady pressure of our excellent friend, Mr. Wood, 
an admirable plan was developed for introducing a series of 
text-books on morals into the public schools of America. 
Mr. Wood obtained the cordial assent of bishops of every . 
communion, including the Roman Catholic Church, and 
representative bodies of the churches. Things went so far 
that committees of authors were appointed to prepare, one 
a text-book for high schools, one a text-book for grammar 
schools, and one a text-book for primary schools. These 
committees attended to their duties, and one of the text- 
books, at least, now exists in manuscript. But it was no- 
body’s business to “put this thing through,” as our national 
proverb has it; and for want of a strong central body, in- 
terested in the plan, it may be said to have failed. It is my 
own belief that, if such a plan had been taken up by the 
Massachusetts Convention twenty years ago, and properly 
pressed, we should have been spared much of the severe 
criticism which has since been bestowed on the lack of 
moral education as given by our public schools. 

To take a second instance, the education of the Frontier 
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States is a matter which engages the interest of all Chris- 
tian men in New England. A great deal of money is col- 
lected here, a great deal of thorough work is done here, for 
securing such education, elementary and secondary. And, 
as every gentleman who hears me knows, all these contribu- 
tions are made entirely without system. There is no central 
oversight of the matter; and there is even a tendency to 
build up, in the once rebel States and on the frontier, the 
precise denominational system which we are opposing here 
with all our might. One day we declaim on the danger of 
denominational schools at home, and the next day, perhaps, 
we attend a public meeting for establishing a Unitarian 
industrial school in Alabama or a Methodist medical college 
in Louisiana. I do not believe that this inconsistency is in 
the least necessary; and I believe that, for Massachusetts, 
it might be prevented by such a central body, having the 
general sympathy and respect of Massachusetts. 

Thirdly, Iam such a fanatic in my desire to see such a 
union that I believe that, if it had existed for fifty years, 
there would have been much more strength in the journals 
published by the literary and scholastic men of both com- 
munions. I know something, on our side, of the difficulty of 
maintaining the Christian Examiner while it lived, Old and 
New, which was under my own direction, and the Unitarian 
Review to-day. I think I know something of the difficulty 
of maintaining the Bibliotheca Sacra, the New Englander ; 
and, while I see with pleasure the prosperity and success 
of the Andover Review, I think that the management of that 
journal would have been helped, could the unity have been 
made visible which, I am quite sure, exists in reality among 
the intelligent readers within the Unitarian and the Ortho- 
dox communions. I do not say that such a Convention 
should establish an “organ.” For one, I detest ‘ organs,” 


and I do not think that they ever satisfy the wishes of the. 


persons who have undertaken them. But I am quite clear 
that the existence of a temperate, moderate, and broad 
central committee, who should have some oversight of the 
literary, scientific, and theological work undertaken in the 
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name of the two communions, might be made of great bene- 
fit to each and all. 

I go farther than this: I am disposed to think that there 
is certain home-mission work which would be better done 
by such a union as I describe than it is now done by the 
home-mission boards of either of our organizations. I will 
take, for instance, what I think the most valuable mission 
sustained by the Unitarian Association. It is a mission for 
the seamen who put in at Martha’s Vineyard when the wind 
is the wrong way. We maintain there a chapel and a mis- 
sionary and a reading-room. I am not at all certain. that 
the reading-room is not the most important enginery of the 
three, if one must discriminate. It is no object of ours to 
teach or inculcate the peculiarities of the Unitarian theology 
in such an establishment: the object is that seamen and 
masters who are loafing at Martha’s Vineyard, for an hour 
or for a week, may have the opportunity to improve them- 
selves in directions which lead to a higher life,—that they 
may lead a large life instead of a small one while they are 
there. Now, that is just as much the object of the Orthodox 
churches as it is the object of the Unitarian churches. 
. There is something almost absurd in one communion’s pre- 
empting the ground in such a place. The only thing that 
would be more absurd would be having two reading-rooms, 
two chapels, and two missionaries; and from that, at this 
station, we are fortunately exempt just now. We do see 
just such an absurdity in a great many instances, where it is 
no less pronounced than it would be here. It is not worth 
while to point them out: it is better that they should not be 
poitited out. But such an illustration shows many methods 
of Christian activity which would interest the broader peo- 
ple in all our churches more than our denominationalisms 
do to-day. 

I shall wound many people who hear me, when I say that 
I believe that our denominational feeling in all bodies is 
largely kept up by the work of the denominational editors. 
I think that this petty talk of “we” and “our,” “our 
meeting-house,’ “our church,” “our sect,” “our creed,” 
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and “ our ritual,” may be referred, in nine cases out of ten, 
to the machinery which has been established for distinctively 
denominational purposes. I do not object to that machinery 
for many important objects; but I do believe that we owe 
it to ourselves to attempt, in some things, larger machinery 
for a larger purpose. We ought to have some forms of 
union as well as forms of disunion. We ought to have some- 
body somewhere to show how we agree, as well as many 
persons, in many places, to be constantly explaining to us 
where we disagree. 

It should not be forgotten, so far as we know anything of 
the early history of Christianity, that all the early organiza- 
tions of the Church involved direct work in charity. I do 
not complain that the Christian Church of New England had 
thought it best to confide to the officers whom we call the 
officers of the State the administration of a very large part 
of its charities. I believe this makes the State a part of the 
Church, and I am quite clear that it is a right arrangement. 
But it does not follow that the Church, in its own mere ar- 
rangements, should not have its methods for meeting certain 
cases of charity which nobody else will attend to. I am 
very fond of saying that the Church of Christ must fill up all 
the gaps and provide for all the exceptions which are left by 
every other organization. Only the Church has the power 
to work the miracles; and, when a miracle is to be worked, it 
is the Church which has it to do. It has seemed to me, for 
instance, that in the welcome of people from abroad, particu- 
larly persons connected with education and the administra- 
tion of religion, the organized Church of Christ might do 
something which is not done now. I think some of the most 
pathetic experiences of my life have been in the cases where 
consecrated and earnest men, who had left the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, had come to America, thinking that they should 


find the Church of Christ as one organized body, while, in 


fact, they found that they were to inquire at fifty different 
offices, and were then expected to adapt themselves to fifty 
different historical conditions of which they literally knew 
nothing. May I illustrate what I say by a correspondence 
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which I have at this moment with the teacher of an efficient 
Protestant school in Siena in Italy? There is a man carrying 
on a most satisfactory Christian work. I do not know, and 
I am by no means sure that he knows, what are his views on 
the vicarious atonement, or what he would say to any of the 
questions which distract, as I am told, the American Board 
at this moment. Ionly know that he is a Waldensian minis- 
ter, doing the best he can for a large number of ragged chil- 
dren in Siena. I believe it is a great deal better for that man 
to receive assistance, not from a Unitarian board, or from a 
Baptist board, or a Methodist board, or a Presbyterian board, 
but from the Church of Christ; and I think such a union 
as I propose could arrange such an affair. 

We had a much more important illustration a few years 
ago, when an effort was made here to sustain “Father Hya- 
cinthe,” who at that time stood for the protest of a vital 
religion against a religion of form. He was at that time the 
modern Luther, and by his voice and his presence was doing 
more in Paris for the general drift which Luther represented 
in his day than anybody was. When he was in this coun- 
try, I tried to make the Episcopal leaders agree to furnish 
$1,500 a year for his support, the Baptist leaders to do the . 
same, the leaders of the Orthodox Congregational churches 
to do the same, and I was willing to promise individually 
that the Unitarian Church should do as much more. I 
failed absolutely at every point where I made this sugges- 
tion. The Episcopalians would not touch it, the Baptists 
would not touch it, and I had no reason to think tliat the 
American Board would touch it. I doubt if they could, 
under their charter. Still I thought, and [I still think, it 
would have been a good thing to do; and I believe that 
such a union of the Established Church of Massachusetts as 
I propose could take up just such enterprises as that is. 
You observe I speak of it as a charity in the broader sense, 
and not simply as a business of missions. 

Without detaining you farther, I will say that the one 
charity which our united body now maintains drags, for 
want of exactly the co-operation which I describe. Happily, 
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the piety and prudence of the fathers has arranged a life 
insurance for the benefit of the widows of the clergy of 


the Congregational order. If one of our ministers dies, 


young or old, in the discharge of his duty, a small pension, 
of a little more than a hundred dollars, is paid to his widow 
or to his daughter, if either of them need it, so long as widow 
or daughter may live. It seems to me that this is a fine 
illustration, on a small scale, of what is possible. Unfortu- 
nately, the arrangements of this charity are now such that, 
in the case where a man has served, even fifty years, in the 
charge of a parish, if he have resigned that charge before his 
death, his widow or his daughter has no such pension as I 
describe. I believe that if our Convention chose to organize 
itself, in the unity of the Spirit, which is the bond of peace, 
and with some such vigorous methods as I have tried to 
indicate, we should not be left to the mortification of seeing 
some aged woman, whose husband has loyally served the 
church as a minister while he lived, left to the charity of 
the almshouse. 
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A REMEMBRANCE OF HUNGARY. 


The visitor to Hungary approaches it most naturally by 
way of Vienna, and most pleasantly by way of the Danube. 
The steamboat he floats on takes him past the old Hunga- 
rian capital of Pressburg, and the famous fortress of Ko- 
morn; and he is probably disappointed to find so little in 
them to strike his imagination or his eye. In fact, for 
above a hundred years (since 1784) the seat of power has 
been transferred to the superbly crowned and fortified 
height of Buda, on the right bank of the river, a little below 
its great bend to the south. Here was the seat of Turkish 
rule in Hungary from the great victory of Mohaecs (1526) 
till after the siege of Vienna in 1683. For nobility of as- 
pect, it is one of the very few places that compare fa- 
vorably with Edinburgh; while, in its command of the 
wide sweep of that magnificent view, there is perhaps no 
royal city in Europe that can claim to be its parallel. Since 
1873, again, if has been incorporated with the wide, pros- . 
perous, modern town of Pest (or Pesth), on the opposite 
bank, and is officially known as Budapest, the present capi- 
tal of Hungary. 

The passage from Vienna down to Budapest by boat oc- 
cupies about fourteen hours, near twice as long as the jour- 
ney by rail, and rather more than half as long as the return 
passage up stream. All disappointment on the traveller’s 
part at the waste and melancholy flats that make so large a 
part of the river shore, or at the desolate aspect of decayed 
towers and sombre fortresses, is sure to vanish in the sur- 
prise of this great and splendid city. Great fortifications on 
the right, continued by ranges of the royal palace, cover the 
crest of a massive and abrupt hill; on the left, broad quays 
and noble streets make the approach to the modern town ; 
while three handsome bridges, and little steamers inces- 
santly running to and fro, keep up communication between 
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the two. All this, if he arrive at night, is heightened by 
the sparkling of innumerable lights that relieve it brilliantly 
against the darkness. Paris or Vienna will not afford him 
more sumptuous quarters than he will find close by, in the 
grand Hotel Hungaria; New York or Chicago will not 
show him busier streets or more ambitious preparations for 
the growth and splendor of one of the great cities of the 
future. By daylight, in particular, he will be struck with 
the massive and superb structures going up in several places 
at once,—halls of legislation, museum, opera house; wide 
boulevards are opening, street-cars running, and the whole 
air is that of a busy, thronged, opulent, modern town. He 
misses, perhaps, great ecclesiastical buildings, such as give 
dignity and the air of antique grandeur to other continental 
capitals: the aspect of Budapest, it must be acknowledged, 
is a good deal more secular, in this regard, than tnat of our 
new American cities. On the other hand, he is surprised.to 
find a new field of history and art open to him in portrait 
gallery, library, and museum, collections of natural history 
superb beyond what I (at least) have ever seen elsewhere, 
and antiquities of the country hardly inferior in interest to 
those he finds in Rome. 

In short, he begins to recognize that he is in the ancient 
Roman province of Dacia, and that these antiquities tell of 
a splendor and prosperity in that province of which he had 
had not the slightest dream. Very likely his only associa- 
tion with that name was in recollecting, somewhat dimly, 
the “Dacian mother” of the young barbarians who made 
death bitter to the dying gladiator. But these are no relics 
of a barbarous country or people. The one object of Roman 
antiquity most startlingly modern and fresh that I can recall 
is a pair of bronze chariot-wheels in this great museum, that 
once ran in the Dacian races. In short, as he begins to look 


up his authorities, our traveller finds that this was a very — 


wealthy and important — perhaps we may say a favorite — 
province, after its conquest by Trajan,— well engineered 
with Roman roads, exceedingly rich in mineral wealth, as 
well as in those wide plains, deep and fertile, which will 


_ 
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constantly remind him (if he is an American) of the rich 
prairies of Illinois and Missouri. 

About twenty-four hours of railroading, at a moderate 
and comfortable rate, will take our traveller from Budapest 
through the heart of Hungary and Transylvania to Bucha- 
rest, the capital of Roumania. His half-way resting-place 
will be at the important and interesting university town of 
Kolozsvér (Klausenburg), the old capital of Transylvania. 
This district, about twice as large as the State of Massachu- 
setts, and resting in irregular projection, with its mountain 
barrier, against the old frontier of Turkey, makes (so to 
speak) the eastern outpost or bastion of Hungary, and has 
been held for something like fourteen hundred years by the 
valiant race, few in numbers, which it would be hardly too 
much to call the pith and core of the Hungarian nationality. 
These are the “Szeklers,” a name which, both in sound and 
meaning, is nearly like the English “Settlers,” signifying 
(as they hold) that they have kept that seat since the great 
invasion under Attila. They are kindred in blood and 
allied in language with the Magyars of the later invasion, 
of the tenth century, that gave its permanent name to 
Hungary. 

It is this race —intelligent, indomitable, proud — that 
makes the element to be taken chief account of in the politi- 
cal problem of the future. In numbers it is something over 
eight millions, making rather more than half the entire 
population of Hungary. Ona simple count, therefore, it is 
liable to be swamped at any time by a combination of the 
other races of the kingdom, particularly if certain schemes 
of annexation should be carried out, which would incorpo- 
rate with it any considerable number of the Slavic popula- 
tions to the east or south. At present, the Hungarians proper 
just outnumber all the others together within their national 
frontier, and easily stamp their own will upon the language, 
institutions, and manners of the kingdom,— easily, because 
they are, like the Scotch, eminently, a formidable, hard- 
headed, intractable race. Even where they are greatly in 
the minority, as in Transylvania, they have compelled their 
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neighbors, their hired laborers, their co-religionists, to ac- 
cept their language, with the hard task of learning it. 

History does not relate them to have been a gentle or a 
merciful race. Political economy may allege that they are 
not so thrifty, inventive, and enterprising as some others, 
or endowed with so keen an instinct for material prosperity 
as we Saxons, for example. But it is a race and a people 
with whom politicians and statesmen must always count. 
The heroism of their fighting period, when their military 
aristocracy was almost exterminated in their long conflict, 
with the Turks; the endurance of their martyr period, 
following the desperate struggle of 1849; the sagacity and 
resolution with which they have seized the opportunity of 
recovery that has opened since,— show that numbers are only 
one of the things to be reckoned. Indomitable pride, valor 
headstrong and reckless, make up an unknown factor to 
multiply those numbers by. Not only they stood up alone 
against Austria and Russia in 1849, but they think to this 
day that they should have beaten them both but for the 
treachery of their general. They have set their heart on 
political independence; and, though they accept cordially 
enough the guasi-independence which recognizes Hungary 
as a constitutional kingdom under Franz Josef, who is per- 
sonally trusted and liked, yet they watch very jealously the 
chances of annexation that may put them in a minority. 
They have an organized party of independence or ‘ home- 
rule” in their.parliament; and — what we find it harder to 
understand or perhaps to pardon—they frankly side with 
the Turkish rule, as against Slav, or German, as the nat- 
ural and proper defence against the constant menace of 
Panslavic empire, their one great dread. 

This hardy and obstinate nationality wraps itself about in 
the defence of a difficult, unique, and carefully guarded lan-_ 
guage. The Magyar is said by philologists to be an Asiatic — 
dialect, akin to Finnish and Turkish, and this is held to 
indicate the blood-kindred of those races. The language is 
absolutely walled about by alien tongues, with which it 
shows as little disposition to blend or compromise as if it 
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were a peculiar species of animal. Teutonic and Slavic 
alike, it holds them jealously aloof. It certainly offers:a 
very curious and interesting problem,—the survival, or 
rather the vigorous new growth, of tongues, like the Hun- 
garian and Bohemian, which makes a marked phenomenon 
of our day, quite as marked as the widening and interpret- 
ing, in so many other ways, of a common culture among all 
civilized nations, languages, and tongues. 

The language is the special type and badge of nationality, 
and so — both here and aswe find it also in Prague —is held 
to as something sacred, with unyielding tenacity. Now the 
Hungarians are intelligent enough to crave the larger science 
and wider culture of our time; and a peculiar language, 
which has come down almost unchanged from barbarous 
times, might seem to raise an impassable barrier to modern 
thought. One naturally asks whether it can be a fit vehicle 
for the intellectual treasures of the new era. But when I 
put this question to my Szekler friends, they answered, 
promptly and eagerly, that their language was amply rich 
for all uses of philosophy and science, as well as. of poetry 
and romance, and that they felt no lack whatever. They, 
moreover, had been educated in England, and ought to 
know. Such specimens as come within the reach of the 
average English reader do not, it is true, seem to bear out 
_ their claim that their native literature is already singularly 
rich in poetry and romance; but the specimens I happen to 
have seen do not include some recent works of imagination 
which are very famous. The tenacity with which a com- 
paratively undeveloped tongue is clung to might seem to be 
of bad promise for mental growth; nay, a serious misfortune, 
in walling out that vast intellectual tide which must be 
taken in without check by any that would be citizens, in the 
true sense, of the great world of letters. 

But, in our ignorance, we cannot confidently judge. At 
any rate, we must look at this rather as a political than as a 
literary or intellectual matter merely. From that point of 
view, we can respect or even admire the instinct, which will 
not yield or will not be convinced, that defends the secret of 
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this stubborn nationality. We incline to surmise that the 
justifying reasons of it will be more evident in the future 
than now. What we can see is, that whatever is accepted 
or borrowed from foreign sources must first have put upon 
it that image or superscription which makes it a home- 
possession there. The thought will take a flavor and a color- 
ing from the dialect in which it is delivered. It will not 
only come closer when this is a mother tongue, but will be 
likeliest, by some fresh differentiation, to yield something 
back to the common store, with a quality of its own, when 
the younger genius is fully ripe. 

Besides, the barrier of a difficult language may well be 
kept up, to ward off things which are best held at a safe 
distance. On the whole, as a patriotic Hungarian, I should 
find a good many things in the German, the Russian, and 
even the English thought and speech, of which I should 
prefer my countrymen to be safely ignorant, if that were 
possible. : 

Absence of the ambition and the display of wealth, a 
homely simplicity of family life (for example, the little girl 
that waited at our table, spread with a generous and hos- 
pitable repast, was barefoot), a serious, unsophisticated 
temper, a plain and easy hospitality (though lavish on occa- 
sion), a directness of good faith,— qualities belonging to a 


state of society somewhat simpler than that of most equally ~ 


well-cultivated communities,— are what we find evidence of 
among the Transylvanian hills, and, perhaps in the same 
degree, in the villages of the Hungarian plains. The danger 
that comes often in a sudden inflow of foreign ideas could 
not be mitigated in any other way so well as by straining 
and sifting the strange material through the discriminating 
medium and exposing it to the elective affinities of native 
speech. 


This, to be sure, is rather extenuation than defence. It 


is on the political rather than the lterary side that the 
defence becomes confident and explicit. Nothing spoils a 
population sooner or more surely than to be made prema- 
turely citizens of the world. Race flavor ought to be 
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brought to a mellow and advanced maturity before it 
mingles and loses itself in the promiscuous stream. We are 
tempted to compare those curiously isolated and jealously 
defended nationalities and tongues which we find in south- 
eastern Europe with the easy cosmopolitanism that prevails in 
the American States. On the whole, and possibly with good 
reason, we prefer our own —for ourselves. But it has its 
dangers. And there is something to be said on the other 
side. The best things have been done for the world by 
races and nations that have most thoroughly developed their 
individual life, guarding it by special qualities of their own 
mind and tongue,—the Hebrews, for example, and the 
Greeks. One cannot traverse that wide and fertile plain of 
Hungary, or view the costly monuments which that people 
is making to glorify its one seat of splendor and power, with- 
out feeling that this nation has a future before it of a pos- 
sible greatness in some way to correspond with its stormy 
and heroic past: a future of material wealth and prosperity, 
perhaps; still more likely, of some form of intellectual and 
political greatness. It has, at all events, one of the first 
conditions of such a future in a boundless and indomitable 
confidence in itself,—a confidence shown in many other 
ways besides the pride of its tradition and the glorification 
of its native speech. 

The point of view in these pages has been the very simple 
and single one of the Hungarian race and people as an ele- 
ment in the political situation, whose combinations are shift- 
ing from month to month before our eyes. With all the inter- 
est and all the respect we freely give, we cannot join in the 
eager demand of Kossuth, echoed in a general burst of Mag- 
yar sympathy, to save the Ottoman despotism in Europe 
from its coming doom. Perhaps, if we could have our way, 
the form of political life to be taken in south-eastern Europe 
would be some sort of Confederacy, which should carefully 
guard those diverse, precious germs of nationality, while 
maintaining the general peace. That of the Magyars, at 
least, cannot well be absorbed: fourteen hundred years have 
not had, so far as we can see, the least effect in melting 
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away, or in greatly softening, its characteristic features. 
That, apparently, may be counted on for one thing. But 
just as little can it well be put in authority over the others. 
It is naturally dominant, masterful: on occasion it has shown 
itself imperious, arbitrary, and cruel. Not many years ago 
—as we read in a valuable monograph by Professor Rath — 
a representation was made in the Hungarian Parliament of 
calamities endured by the Slavic Roumanians, or Wallachi- 
ans, at the hands of their haughty and vindictive Magyar 
lords, who, in return, accuse their Wallachian vassals of das- 
tardly and malignant treachery in the season of past disas- 
ters. Features of Feudal cruelty and arrogance — no worse, 
perhaps, than among the English of the corresponding date 
in Ireland — show that the great qualities of an heroic race 
do not fit it to be a safe master over an inferior. We 
think that in America we have found the safest solution to 
the most dangerous of political problems; yet that solution 
depends on the immense numerical and moral preponderance 
here of our English stock, which is lessening every year. 
Something like that solution, we think, may be one contribu- 
tion to the enormously intricate form that problem has taken 
in the heterogeneous Austro-Hungarian Empire of our own 
day. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES. 


A LESSON OF THE CENSUS. 


It is very noticeable that the Census Bureau, which once in 
ten years sends us its enormous columns of figures, is coming 
more and more to be our great school of Political Economy. It 
gives us, instead of mere curiosities of statistics, the very lessons 
we want-most to learn in our study of social science, or in deal- 
ing with the real problems of the State. In particular, it is 
doing a very good work just now by setting forth in much 
detail a vast debt-and-credit account, which lies close at the 
root of many a political difficulty, and touches nearly the con- 
ditions of our general prosperity,— that, namely, which is 
summed up in the record of real-estate mortgages throughout 
the country. The value of such a text-book cannot be denied, 
for the expert who is able to grapple with it —as two writers 
in the November Morum have done. What we have to do 
with it here is a much simpler matter. It is only to take a 
single group of figures, touching a single State out of the forty- 
four, and to find, if we can, what is the particular lesson they 
_ teach as to the simplest elements of our social science. 

The Census tells us, then, that the increase of population in the 
State of Massachusetts, during the last ten years, is something 
more than four hundred and fifty thousand,—in exact figures, 
450,322. Now these figures, simple as they look, are quite too 
large for most of us to understand. I, for one, cannot at all take 
in the vastness of the human multitude which they denote. And 
so, in order to make the lesson clear to my own mind, I must 
begit by dividing it up, that I may look at a single point at a 
time. 

By the simplest process of division we find that the growth of 
population in Massachusetts is just over one hundred and twenty- 
three a day: 1 2 3 are figures easily remembered. But it will be 
more convenient for our purpose to take forty-five thousand as 
the increase for a single year. Of these, it would probably be a 
liberal allowance to say that five thousand (or a thousand fami- 
lies) consist of persons who have moved into the State for rea- 
sons of mere pleasure or convenience, bringing enough property 
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with them to live on independently. This will leave forty thou- 
sand, who must either earn their own living or be supported by 
other people. And the inference immediately strikes us in the 
face, that the whole labor problem and the whole social problem, so 
far as Massachusetts is concerned, lie with those forty thousand 
who have been added to its population within the year. That is, 
but for this continual increase, the entire labor problem and social 
problem would press so lightly as to be hardly felt. For our 
figures signify that every week there have come into the State 
nearly eight hundred persons, dependent on the increase of our 
supplies; which means, besides infants and helpless people, at 
least two hundred grown men and women seeking employment. 
Somehow, the industrial system of the State must expand to take 
them all in and make them self-supporting; or else the charitable 
institutions of the State must be taxed to keep them in food, 
clothing, and shelter. In other words (to follow the thought one 
step farther), if the growth is regular, and still continues at the 
same rate, there are this week nearly eight hundred persons to 
be supported, including two hundred that seek employment, 
more than there were last week; and there will be as many more 
next week than there are this; and so on indefinitely. And it is 
surely not too much to say that in these numbers is to be found 
the whole pinch of the so-called social problem.* Let us look, 
next, at some of the ways in which this pinch is felt. 

In the course of these ten years, the wealth of Massachusetts 
has very greatly increased,— probably much more than in pro- 
portion to its population. Kach man, woman, and child has, on 
an average, a nominally larger fund to draw from. Nominally, 
but perhaps not really. It does not follow that they have more 


to live on, or more to spend. That is to say, there are more 


handsome houses, more fine gardens, more good roads, more en- 
gines, mills, railways, electric lights, and so on,—a far greater 
valuation of taxable property on the assessors’ books; but those 
things do not necessarily make it easier to give employment at 
full wages to a hundred thousand more laborers, and at the same 
time to maintain three hundred thousand more infants and help- 


less persons. It would be extravagant to say that it could be 


done as easily. An estate worth ten thousand dollars, if sold 


*« For any progress of consequence, we must have a comparatively fixed popu- 
lation, so that the results of our energies may be cumulative.”— Report of the 
Associated Charities of Boston for 1890, p. 25. 
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in the market for what it would bring at a forced sale, might 
possibly maintain forty persons for one year, but most likely not 
more than twenty-five. That is, to maintain without productive 
labor of their own the ordinary increase of population in the 
State for one year (forty thousand persons) would mean a sacri- 
fice of existing property of from ten to sixteen millions of dol- 
lars. We may put the actual wealth of the State at as high a 
figure as we will, and suppose all the present inhabitants to con- 
tinue to support themselves as they do now, and the mere in- 
crease of population (not self-supporting) would beggar them 
all in a single generation. 

Here is what we have called the pinch of the labor problem. 
An argument of General Walker’s, in the F’orwm just referred 
to, puts this in a very clear light. It is sometimes charged, he 
says, that half the wealth of the community is held by one in a 
hundred of the population; and, for argument’s sake, he admits 
that it may be so with the accumulated and invested wealth. 
But of that which is produced and consumed within the year — 
that which represents earnings on one side, comforts, enjoyments, 
and luxuries on the other—the shares are nothing like so un- 
equally divided. Possibly as much as one part in eight or ten 
may go to what are called the wealthier classes, including those 
in comfortable circumstances. But this share of theirs covers all 
the risks, costs, losses, and extensions of the great machinery of 
industry, by which the wage-earners are kept alive. And for 
so indispensable a function as this — the function of organizing 
and directing that great machine, not (as some vainly imagine) 
spending its product only — it is no very extravagant claim that 
it should require a tithe of the wealth it produces from year to 
year. There is enough of cruel and needless injustice in its dis- 
tribution, at the best, to employ our best skill for its redress, 
without running a wild tilt at the windmills which are, however 
clumsily, grinding out for us all our annual harvest. 

Again, while the fixed wealth of the State, before spoken of, 
has pretty regularly increased, it is doubtful if the income — 
that is, the part available for spending — has not in some years 
actually diminished. There is, at all events, always the enormous 
drawback of fire, flood, shipwreck, epidemics, and other disas- 
ters; and one great conflagration, like that of 1872, may swallow 
up the incomes of many estates for many years, and cut down 
the income of many others as much as half,— so much added to 
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the difficulty of carrying that additional burden of the forty thou- 
sand. Again, there comes a sudden check to business,—as in 
the panic of 18738,— with the shutting down of mills, that not 
only cuts short the earnings of one large class, but the spendings 
of another large class. A smaller amount has to be divided 
among a larger number; and the State, nominally much richer, 
may be practically as much poorer, than the year before. 

What has often struck me with astonishment has been not the 
distress which at such a time calls out the “bitter cry ” of social 
injustice and oppression, but rather the patience, the good tem- 
per, the tolerable comfort, with which such large multitudes man- 
age to struggle through; not the jars and dislocations of our 


enormously intricate industrial machinery, but the elasticity with — 


which it recovers, through the energy, courage, and skill of its di- 
rectors, who presently bring it back to working order. Especially 
a hearty word should be said in praise of those who work on at 
such times patiently at home; yes, and of those, too, whom mis- 
fortune has for the time cast adrift. It has not been in our heart 
half so much to cry out at the increase of beggars, tramps, and 
thieves, as it has, in talking with some who bitterly confessed 
themselves “tramps,” to honor the intelligence, the self-respect, 
the desire for any sort of honest labor, which they evinced. It is 
the cruellest fortune of “hard times” that the men whom (it may 
be) we have to feed and clothe at our own doors should have to 
be confounded, even for a month or a day, with those dangerous 
and disreputable classes,— the idlers and the tramps. 

The lesson of the Census, which tells us the elements of all 
these things in their incalculable detail, is to point out that some 
of the bleak inequalities, which so appeal to our natural sense of 
justice, are inevitable in the nature of things, and can be met, for 
the present, only with the brave patience we so often have to 
admire among the poor. And we have no quarrel, either, with 
the general law of the growth of population, which in its work- 
ing so often perplexes us in the extreme. The wealth of the 
State consists not in houses, lands, and gold, but in happy and 


strong lives of men, women, and children. The great growth of 
population is a testimony of great prosperity in the past, and is ~ 


a promise of great prosperity in the future. How that can best 
be secured, is the true business of political economy; and with 
that we do not concern ourselves just here. It is constantly 
thrusting upon our notice questions truly appalling from the mag- 
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nitude of the considerations they involve,— questions which our ; 
legislatures —in good faith, we trust, however blundering — are 
doing their endeavor to solve. 

We have, for the present, to do only with that one plain lesson 
we have tried to find in the figures of the Census. There is 
no apparent limit to the prosperity and comfort that might be 
secured, with ordinary industry and just laws, by a stationary 
population. But a stationary population, somehow, seems to lack 
much of the motive, the spring, the joy of life, which makes life 
best worth living. At all events, our population is not station- 
ary: few of us, I suppose, wish that it should be. Be that as it 
may, there is warning for us, too, in these words of an English 
student of this subject: * “that the way things go now, it is the 
feeblest, the least moral, and most worthless classes of the com- 
munity which multiply the most rapidly; it is the pauper and the 
criminal class which supplies the human rabbits who multiply 
[and perish] in the warrens of our great city.” We do not well 
to boast of our wonderfully rapid increase in numbers as such, 
little as we may fear that the earth will ever be too narrow for 
the growth of a population that knows how to maintain itself. 

Very slowly, we may hope, the State will feel its way to direct- 
ing with greater skill, in many a now unsuspected detail, the 
working of that vast living organism we call the industrial sys- 
tem. The State has, at any rate, a very heavy task on its hands 
already, in administering the machinery of government that 
keeps in check those worst miseries — pestilence, destitution, in- 
sanity, crime — which increase with the thrusting and crowd- 
ing of its sudden and irregular expansion in numbers far beyond 
the rate of increasing prosperity. For the present, and for most 
of us, there is nothing else to relieve that strain but the old- 
fashioned rule of industry, thrift, and charity. We must, as in- 
dividuals, work more, save more, and help more where the need 
bears hardest; or else an increasing population is sure to grow 
more wretched and more hapless with the course of every year. 

This is a lame and impotent conclusion, some of our impatient 
friends will say; but they will at least agree with us that these 
homely virtues will in any case help the easier play of the more 
effective social mechanism they are eager to introduce. 


*“The Problems of a Great City,’ by Arnold White (quoted in J. C.Morison’s 
“Service of Man”’ ). 
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POSTSCRIPT: TO OUR “ SINGLE-TAX” CORRESPONDENCE. 


As might be expected, our remarks on the “single tax” have 
brought several rejoinders. As might also be expected, there is 
one point they agree in, while at other points they differ so much 
that they are almost hostile to one another. For example, one 
correspondent assures us that in exchange for his title our farmer 
or small householder will have a “ perpetual lease” at a rent-charge 
almost nominal for the land and nothing for the “improve- 
ments,” — in short, something like a pepper-corn rent with copy- 
hold tenure and permanent possession guaranteed ; while another, 
with a simplicity and frankness almost brutal, says that, if he is 
outbid by the speculator in land values, the farmer or small 
householder must “move on.” Our friends must settle between 
them the question of the true interpretation of their gospel, be- 
fore we, who are “heathen men and publicans,” feel called on to 
discuss it any farther. The former exposition would make the 
“single tax” a sweet humanitarian dream, having (alas!) little 
to do in a world like ours: the latter would make it a working 
policy, but so cruel and unjust that there is probably no popula- 
tion west of Turkey that would endure it for ten years together. 
As our friends are so wide apart, we can only commend them to 
Mr. George, to decide between them. 

There is one point, however (as we said), in which they all 
agree; that is, in evading the one charge we made against the 
scheme, the confiscation of farms and homesteads, with the conse- 
quences sure to follow to the dignity, the self-respect, the habit 
of industry and economy, the stability of character,—in short, 
what make by common consent the best qualities in the body of 
a population. Instead of meeting this charge, which is the only 
one we professed to care about or to feel ourselves competent to 
discuss, they all wish to beguile us into a dispute on theories of 
taxation, land values, capital and wages, and so on, which lead 
directly into the high metaphysics of political economy, where 
we have no care to follow them; they all take more or less the 
tone of prophecy, assuring us of certain things which might, 
could, would, or at any rate should be, in case their scheme 
should be put in practice. As there is not the slightest indica- 
tion that they will ever be put to the test of experiment, these 
prophecies are certainly quite safe; but it does not seem worth 
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while to discuss them, as our friends do, im vacuo, where discus- 
sion is at once so easy and so futile. 

With extraordinary unanimity —as a writer has excellently 
illustrated in the Journal of EHthics —all nations of advanced 
civilization have agreed that secure individual possession of land 
is the best security for the general liberty and welfare. Three 
examples of this general consent are just now directly before our 
eye: (1) the policy of the United States, which has from the 
beginning transferred its corporate right in land to individual 
purchasers as fast as it could be parted with,—a policy (as we 
admit) carried out quite too far for the general good; (2) the 
course taken with the Indians, of exchanging tribal ownership for 
“ possession of land in severalty,” — a course urged and insisted 
on by (we believe) every single intelligent friend of Indian 
rights; and (3) the proposal now before the British Parliament, to 
redress, as far as may be, the great iniquity of Irish landlordism, 
by creating the largest number of small independent proprietors, 
holding their lands in secure ownership by titles granted directly 
from the State. In the face of such consent as this, all but 
absolutely universal, we may well be excused from the discussion 
of side-issues that might, could, would, or should, follow from a 
different state of things. Our only motive for touching the sub- 
ject at all is to aid our readers, if we can, to recognize sanely the 
. real ground on which that all but universal consent rests, and, if 
we can, hint the way of wholesome legislation to correct existing 
evils, rather than to waste their moral energy in declamation or 
prophesyings about unrealizable dreams,— especially when these 
are dreams which, if realized, would (as we believe) only aggra- 
vate those evils. What we wish, in short, is that their scheme 
should not be allowed a monopoly of attack, but be put upon its 
defence. 

One of our correspondents has been kind enough to send us a 
long communication, of question and answer, containing nineteen 
of the would-be’s and one should-be such as we have spoken of, 
every one of which would be absolutely futile, if not guarded by 
intricate and difficult legislation,— unless we should suppose the 
single tax to carry with it a miraculous virtue to transfigure the 
human character as we commonly find it. We will here copy a 
few of these. It is assumed (1) that a man would have only “to 
pay a low ground rent, under a perpetual lease, and nothing else 
for the support of government”; (2) “that single tax would leave 
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titles and transfers just as at present”; (8) that “no one would 
speculate in the land value”; (4) that “the disturbed landholder 
would get full payment for improvements and disturbance”; (5) 
that, “ under the new dispensation, there would be no speculators 
in land values, there would be no one to listen to them.” He 
admits, at the same time, “that there is no argument for single 
tax at all, unless it is proved or conceded that private ownership 
of land is inequitable.” What in the world is private owner- 
ship, unless it is the “ title and right of transfer just as at present” ? 

Now we do not feel called on to dispute or accept any one of 
these hypothetical declarations, which are purely unsupported 
assertions “in the air,” as an engineer or strategist would say. 
They are, for one thing, directly contradicted by another corre- 
spondent, who says that at the bidding of the speculator the farmer 
or owner of a homestead must “ move on”; and, for another thing, 
we do not care to refute them, since they are directly contra- 
dicted by several of the passages we quoted from “ Progress and 
Poverty ” a month ago. Indeed, we do not see where we our- 
selves differ, in substance, from this very reasonable correspond- 
ent, excepting that he supposes himself to be a disciple of Mr. 
Henry George, which we do not. 

One of our correspondents charges us with injustice to Mr. 
George in some of our inferences. As we explained, we have no 
personal quarrel whatever with Mr. George: we consider him 
only too innocent of guile: nobody supposes he desires in his 
heart to supplant an industrious farmer by a crew of profligate 
idlers: we wish only to show the particular form of “ tax-dodg- 
ing” his scheme is sure to lead to in an evil world. Again, it is 
urged that there are hardships of rackrent and mortgages as 
things are now: but we have not said a word in favor of land- 
lordism in any shape — State landlordism least of all—or of 
going in debt beyond one’s means to pay, which many people 
will do whenever they can. Another correspondent wishes to 
know how one man may be relieved of half his tax by the same 
law that ruins his poorer neighbor. The simplest thing in the 
world: suppose all the charge on his real estate, including house 
and furniture, to be one-quarter of the tax he pays, and instead - 
of being diminished (as our friends promise us) this charge is 
doubled, as we think more likely, he will still be paying only half 
as much as now; while “the thrifty mechanic and the careful 

. widow,” whose only wealth consists in a modest homestead, will 
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go to the wall at once. We hope our friends will ask us some- 
thing harder the next time. 

One correspondent asks if the reclaiming of a piece of swamp- 
land, such as we described, ought to give a man a title to it 
“forever”: to which we answer that no one expects to hold any 
sort of property forever; but it certainly gives him the justest of 
all possible titles to it as long as he lives, and, by general consent, 
to his wife and children after him, if he has any,—a title at least 
as good as that to the profit of any other industry, and better 
than that to any speculative investment of capital. As to laws 
of collateral inheritance, the State can abolish them to-morrow, 
if it has a mind, without touching anything we have contended 
for. And this—we must remind still another critic, and the 
last —is not at all the defence of landlordism, or of the hardships 
of farm-mortgages; but only that (so far as may be) every man 
should “sit under his own vine and fig-tree, with none to molest 
or to make him afraid,” whether of State confiscation or of spec- 
ulation in land values,— which we assert to be the nearest to an 
ideal condition for the average man that has yet been announced. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SOCIALISTIC DRIFT IN ENGLAND. 


The drift in England is unmistakable. We are on the move, 
although the movement be as reluctant, cold, and slow as the 
glacial. But during the last decade the rate of motion has been 
accelerated. The tory in theology as in politics insists that it is 
down-grade; while the liberal, taking his stand upon noble 
things, knows that we ascend to meet “the Spirit poured upon 
us from on high.” If you listen to the “so many kinds of voices” 
in our English world, you will perceive that they all have a 
common significance. They proclaim the progress of nothing 
less than “the social revolution.” We may talk about a hun- 
dred things, but this is what we are really thinking about: this 
is what really absorbs thought and stirs emotion,—all sorts of 
thought, all qualities of emotion. 

Prominent among the promoters of the new England in the 
old is the thorough-going Individualist. He believes in right- 
minded men, and in allowing each one to follow “his own star 
clearly.” Don’t compel any one to be educated, to be insured, 
to be vaccinated, to be temperate, to be virtuous. “It is neither 
right nor useful for some men to regulate other men.” Our 
thorough-going individualist opposes everything bearing the 
name of Socialism; he does so upon principle. And yet no man 
more promotes what he opposes than he; for whoever insists 
that our government runs upon wrong lines adds fuel to the 
revolutionary fire, stimulates the desire for reconstruction. The 
organ of this high-pitched reformatory voice is called Free Life, 
and is edited by one of the most advanced and intelligent noble- 
men of the realm. His paper is avowedly theistic, recognizing 
“behind the laws of nature the Power that knew and willed.” 
It sees “in individualism alone a field in which every religious 


belief can meet, unless the holders of such belief desire to control _ 


and persecute.” 

At the opposite extreme stands the Social Democrat, who 
burns to demolish the present social order. His crusade is in 
behalf of the have-nots against those who have. Society is 
wrong. As now constituted, it is a conspiracy by which “a small 
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criminal minority extorts from a vast majority half the produce 
of their toil by deliberately organized coercion.” This talk is 
both candid and lucid: it is just the thing that rouses the passion 
of honest workmen, who, as year follows year, see wealth increase, 
but have none themselves. How much of our own suffering 
might slumber in unconsciousness if only our doctors will let us 
alone! But our Social Democrat was not born to let us alone. 
To submit to wrong is to do wrong. Somehow, we must get 
control of the powers that be, and rescue “the vast majority” 
from the cleverly conspiring few. Too strict truth is neither 
his virtue nor his fault. Accused of speaking falsehood, when 
expedient, he replies, “I do”; but he adds, “ What is rather 
more out of the way, I think it right to tell the trath, when 
it is expedient!” If the accusations chance to hit the fact, 
his boldness and lucidity never fail him. “ You are an athe- 
ist,” exclaim some of those whom he regards as Christian con- 
spirators. “Yes, I am. I deny that God exists.” He repu- 
diates all abstractions. “I deny that reason is a motor, that 
duty, self-sacrifice, and discipline are better than self-assertion 
and insubordination.” He keeps us well in mind that the 
individualist is not alone in regarding the existing order as 
structurally wrong, though his remedy is just the opposite. All 
the phrases above quoted are from the pen of the man who 
‘perhaps is generally admitted to be the ablest, most lucid, and 
most trustworthy exponent that English Socialism (a somewhat, 
nebulous yet a distinct body) has produced. 

Our Positivist friends look for a new heaven and new earth, 
in which the nobler humanity shall dwell. With Order for their 
foundation and Progress their end, they preach the coming of 
the time when all men shall live for others, for family, country, 
all mankind; when sneak, intriguer, sweater, and pious cheat 
shall be of the past; when we shall have no secrets even in busi- 
ness, no desire to outwit or deceive, and can afford to “live 
openly,” in full daylight. Their faith is that man will become 
more and more religious; and they preach as strongly as the 
pope or Mr. Ruskin or General Booth that “submission is the 
foundation of improvement.” The Positivist is a very deter- 
mined Socialist. He deplores that “our upper and middle 
classes attempt to befool the people with stale balderdash about 
the empire ‘and the extension of territory.” He rejoices that the 
people begin to see “ that true progress is to be found by reforms 
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at home instead of filibustering abroad.” He asserts that oppo- 
sition to Home Rule for Ireland arises from the natural desire 
of the Landlord Party to be able to harry their subjects with 
foreign soldiery. He announces that the greatest practical prob- 
lem of the day is how “to incorporate the proletariate into 
modern society.” He allows himself to be touched with emo- 
tion, and is ardent for all that makes for human progress: via 
Comte, he stands and runs for social regeneration. 

Our Fabians and they of the New Fellowship are among the 
most eager of the eager to bring the “statelier Eden back to men.” 
Opposite in their methods, they contemplate the same result. 
The Fabians (whose organ is The Pioneer) trust largely to legis- 
lation, to external machinery, and appliances for putting the 
masses and the classes of our people on the heights of social 
bliss. The members of the New Fellowship look not to per- 
fected laws, but perfected character. To our high social think- 
ing (say they by their mouthpiece, Seed-Zime) let us add in- 
tegrity of living. If we do not believe it right to subsist upon 
interest, then let us support ourselves by some honest and useful 
employment, and so ascend from luxury to great simplicity in 
dwelling, in dress, in all that pertains to our food, habits, and 
surroundings. The New Fellowship, very likely, does not count 
so many disciples as the Fabian Society. The “doers of the 
word” never yet did outnumber the preachers and hearers 
thereof. 

Our Toynbee Hall, People’s Palace, Oxford, Mansfield, and 
University Halls.in London are likewise avowed agencies for 
levelling up the life of the people. Robert Elsmere’s spirit is 
not in University Hall alone, although his final freedom from the 
traditional theology may be. In the great provincial towns, like 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Liverpool, the “needs of others” 
are receiving quite as much attention as in the metropolis. 
Indeed, the enthusiasm of humanity is even more manifest 
in the towns. There has grown up what may in lowest terms 
be called a fashion of philanthropy. Alms are not so much given 


as self. Ladies and gentlemen, living in king’s houses, clothed ~ 


in soft raiment, have become willing, if they can sing, or play 
upon some musical instrument, or recite something stirring, 
touching, or noble from literature, or can lecture attractively 
upon some homely topic, to go quite down into the Lazarus 
quarter, and do the little they can thus do to brighten the dread- 
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ful underworld. Often, this may seem almost a mockery. Gen- 
erations of neglect, of deprivation, may have killed such faculty 
as existed once; and it seems mere cruelty, did the poor creat- 
ures but realize it, to place before them such things as only the 
best cultured can appreciate. At least, the temper and motive 
are admirable. One gentleman of ample wealth, in a northern 
town, after giving, first and last, something like twenty thousand 
- pounds to the Salvation Army (to which he does not belong), 
has left his beautiful suburban home, and gone with his wife to 
live in the very thick of one of the largest and most dismal 
slums: he feels it to be both a sin and a shame that class falls off 
from class and man from man. He cannot control the social 
fashion of the time; but he can control himself, and rise shin- 
ingly above the temper of his time. 

One man has shown us a way out of “ Darkest England ” with 
a practical sagacity, a sturdy common sense, familiarity with de- 
tail, moral boldness, teachableness of spirit, faith in Him who 
helps those consecrate to his will, combined with a burning 
enthusiasm for the despised and rejected of his fellows, which 
seem quite unprecedented. From the floating schemes and the- 
ories of this restless and almost despairing time, he has gathered 
material for a coherent and thinkable plan to lift some three mill- 
ions — one-tenth of our population — bodily out of the hell that 
has been allowed to exist at our side. The plan is conceived in 
so catholic a spirit as to stir no animosity even in those who ap- 
proach it with prejudice or incredulity. Various, indeed, are 
the outcries of cavil, and of no faith; but they all end with, “We 
sincerely wish this scheme could be carried out.” General Booth 
is now a man of sixty-two, with forty years of honest, earnest, 
and marvellous work behind him; and, alas! the grave of a 
saintly wife close at his side. But to him, at least, she is not in 
that grave: she is risen, and made manifest in this great enter- 
prise. Her spirit buoys up and gives life to the enterprise. It 
does seem now, at last, that for this man and his army, despite 
a theology and methods to us so repulsive and distasteful, the 
stars begin to fight in their courses. 

His book will scarcely come so closely home or appeal so forci- 
bly to all that is humanest in America as here. Not yet, taking 
your country through, is every tenth life hopeless and abandoned, 
as is the case here. But even with you the book will command 
attention. It will be read as the work of a clear-headed man. 
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The substance of it will make the reader forget its not quite 
faultless form. Everything in it is real, full of earnest life and 
of an all-compelling force. It has created the profoundest im- 
pression upon royalty and aristocracy as well as on the work-a- 
day artisan. The Prince of Wales, Cardinal Manning, English 
bishops, distinguished Dissenters of varying names, prominent 
and influential journalists, all have a good word to say for it, 
What is more,—for words are cheap, whether of praise or ad- 
verse criticism,— English gold begins to fall with heavy chink 
into the fund requisite to carry out the plan. At the first great 
meeting held after it was made public, at Exeter Hall, on Mon- 
day evening, November 17, thousand pound fell upon thousand 
pound, until the handsome heap of thirty-eight lay in the shining 
pile. The English have never been supposed to be a rash or 
over-enthusiastic people. Before any new and unprecedented 
thing they stand hesitant, like a flock of startled sheep. But 
when a few of the boldest leaders begin to move, all in one direc- 
tion, then we know pretty well what will follow. Before this 
sees the light of the New Year, it is likely that the pile of gold 
will have risen from thirty-eight to a hundred thousand pounds,— 
the amount required to launch the largest, the most promising, 
the most original and unique social scheme known to Christen- 
dom. If England, with all her unbounded wealth, lets such a 
project fail for lack of means, she will not have known her day 
of visitation. For the details of this great plan of Christian 
Socialism, readers may be referred to the book itself, or to some 
review of it. My intent has been only to give some slight notion 
of the social forces now at play within the life of England. 


Surrey. 


Notr.— Our correspondent in Milan, Professor Bracciforti, desires to 
say that “the gift of Channing’s and Martineau’s works to the King of 
Italy [see this Review for November, p. 423] came from Miss Jemima 
Durning Smith of London, and she could not decently be ignored.” 
He adds, “A happy Christmas to you and yours! A happy new year! 
May the new year bring about something of what is highest in your 
own and my affections and cravings! May we all be instrumental in 
making, under God’s help, the kingdom of God and his Christ approach! 


“Faithfully yours, 
“FERDINANDO BRACCIFORTI.” 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


We repeat here a portion of the editorial announcement of 
four years ago, to which we have little to add, except by referring 
to the volumes of the period intervening, as testimony how far 
our pledges have been redeemed. 

The Unirarian Review aims, first of all, to give faithful 
expression to the more deliberate thought of the body whose 
name it bears, especially of that thought which flows in the lines 
of its religious activity and life. But it knows no limit of sect 
or creed in the sources from which it draws, or in the ends for 
which it works. -Criticism, speculation, or dogma, however dear 
to many, it holds subordinate to what concerns the immediate 
welfare of men. Hence it is not, primarily, a journal of specu- 
lative opinion, or of theological criticism and erudition; still 
less is it a journal of general literature, historic investigation, 
or popularized science. All these topics have their place, and 
will have their due share of attention; but they are necessarily 
subordinate to the chief end had in view. This qualification it 
is obliged to make at the outset, in order to stand fair with its 
readers or contributors. So far as may be, it would fill rather 
the office of a guide to the working forces of the body, and an 
interpreter of the conditions under which the work has to be 
done. It claims this for its proper field, and will try to occupy 
that first, before attempting tasks that can be done more fitly by 
other hands. It addresses, in especial, those who have an inter- 
est, however near or however remote, in that one field. While 
it retains its present name, it must, first of all, be loyal to what 
the name signifies and stands for. There may be many minds; 
there must be but one will. A religious journal ceases to be 
religious, when it is no longer guided by one main purpose and 
dominated by a specific faith. 

In the next place, it aims to represent the entire field of 
thought and life covered by that name, and not to be the organ 
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of any one group, party, or fragment among those to whom the 
work of the body naturally falls. It will not recognize, as matter 
of controversy, any differences of opinion, judgment, or method, 
such as must always be found where there is freedom to think 
and act. It will have a mind of its own, and express that mind 
freely, on whatever topic comes fairly before it. But it will 
have its channels open for any courteous and candid discussion 
of any matters on which there is honest difference. It believes 
there is ground broad enough and solid enough to do this 
without risking the essential thing. It hopes that in this way 
it may be the means of a better understanding among the more 
earnest and younger minds, especially, that chiefly have the work 
in charge; and that it may contribute its own share (humble as 
that may be) to the solution of those problems of the higher 
thought, which beset every one that thinks. And for these ends 
it relies on the loyal co-operation of those who have this thing 
at heart.’ 
It has been the fortune of the present editor, during most of 
his working days, to live very near to the heart of the move- 
ment which this Review seeks to represent, and to stand in per- 
sonal relations, nearer or more remote, with a large proportion 
of its directing minds. He has sought to establish relations of 
correspondence as widely as this fellowship extends, which may 
work directly through this channel for the common end; and 
what is said here addresses personal friends in England, France, 
Italy, Hungary, Germany, and Holland, as well as in America and 
Japan. This'breadth of field we shall always keep in view. The 
name by which a fellowship so wide and varied has come to be 
known in common is far more largely significant than could possi- 
bly have been conceived by those who, reluctantly, bore it first. 
Incidentally, this Review will further, while keeping in view 
the larger world of thought, make it a special duty to recognize 
the fresh literary product that may come before the public from 
those whose natural affinities are with this religious body. De- 
nominational literature, or what often goes by that name, is apt 
to be sterile and meagre. But our liberal movement in theology 
has constantly sought to ally its religious thought with the en- 
larging intelligence of the time, as expressed in literature and 
science as well as in what makes for its particular line of opin- 
ion; and it is in the purely literary work it has given birth to 
that it has found much of its strength and honor. This should 
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not be forgotten among the tasks properly to be undertaken by 
a journal aiming to represent that movement on its intellectual 
or literary side. All genuine expression in that kind will, so far 
as may be, have its welcome and its echo in these pages. 

Religious thought, in all minds that think at all, necessarily 
tends to run out into lines of pure speculation; and it is, of late 
years especially, powerfully affected by the advance of natural 
science. Unitarianism, less firmly rooted in tradition than most 
forms of Christian belief, has naturally been more susceptible to 
this twofold influence; and it is a practical question how to 
give each its due weight, without running off into mere philo- 
sophic theorizing on one hand, or mere scientific affirmations and 
negations on the other. Critical erudition, again, must have its 
place, and so must a genial appreciation of the finer forms of 
literature; while the one must be guarded lest it run, as it so 
easily does, into arid pedantry, and the other, lest it degenerate 
to dilettantism, that fairest and subtlest enemy of souls. 

' The natural makeweight against these influences is to be found 
partly in aspiration to the higher life of piety, partly in what 
is perhaps still more potent, the sense of human sympathy and 
obligation. Indeed, this last has of late put forth its claim so 
vigorously that a certain jealousy has been felt lest Ethics should 
usurp the entire province and function of Religion. Of this 
peril, if it is one, there is little to say here, except that Unita- . 
rianism has, from the beginning, been exceptionally under the 
control of moral considerations in shaping out its religious 
thought, and lies peculiarly open to the appeal that is made in 

‘the present day from the widening range of the moral sentiment 
as shown in the treatment of social rights and wrongs, and in the 
proclamation of a coming “religion of humanity.” Topics coming 
within that range must necessarily claim wide room, when we 
stake out the field which our religious thought shall occupy. 

It would be easy to fill our pages, from month to month, with 
essays that should do high credit to the learning, the speculative 
ability, and the critical skill of our contributors. Past experience 
shows that of these qualities there is no lack. Perhaps the editor 
mistakes in venturing to look for more, but he does look for more. 
A finer and perhaps a harder thing is that they shall give us of 
their life; that they shall speak not their opinion only, but their 
conviction,— not their learning only, but their faith; that the 
written word shall mean a purpose, not merely a thought. That, 
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at least, makes the difference between a literary, critical, or phil- 
osophical magazine and such a journal as this aims to be. 

The theological attitude of this Review will be the same that it 
has always held. It will welcome without distrust, and record 
without prejudice, whatever results appear to be fairly made out 
by critical investigation. It is pledged to no body of opinion, 
but only to a method which promises to bring about in the future 
a better harmony than now exists between religious thought and 
the intellectual life. It has no preference for the so-called nega- 
tive results of criticism, and no attachment to “the pale nega- 
tions of Unitarianism.” On the contrary, it holds that Religion 
lies very near the actual lives of men; and that Theology, having 
to do with all the higher ranges of thought, has before it a 
definite constructive task, in the interpretation of those spiritual 
laws in which the welfare of men and communities is closely 
bound up. 


RATIONALISM OR POSITIVE RELIGION: WHICH? 


In the course of a well-remembered discussion, a few years ago, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison described Agnosticism (if we may venture 
to put the comparison in our own words) as a sort of neutral belt, 
which the mind must inevitably cross in its passage from the 
older dogmatism to the final religion of humanity. Criticism, in 
things of faith, is mostly negative — or, at mildest, corrective — 
of beliefs founded on imperfect evidence. The process of it is 
what we call Rationalism; and those who recall the dread in 
which that name was held by the religious minds of half a cen- 
tury ago, in comparison to the calmness with which it is com- 
monly admitted now, have a key to the nature and extent of the 
revolution we have been passing through. 

The critical or rationalizing process, then, has done its : pa 
work, when it has brought the mind to that balanced and neutral 
position, as to all matters of pure speculation, religious or even 
philosophical, which we are agreed in calling Agnostic. And, 
by general consent again, this is the position reached, in sub- 
stance, by a very large number of those whose native affinities 
are wholly with religious, and not with non-religious modes of 
thought. So that we find, for example, Canon Fremantle, of the 
Church of England, citing without rebuke the words of a lecturer 
in divinity, who speaks of “ Christian agnostics,” which (he says) 
“we must be content to be.” 
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Now, instead of falling into alarm or despair at such a decla- 
ration as this, it has always been our opinion that we should accept 
it calmly, look it fairly in the face, and see, if we can, exactly 
what it means, before we can well judge what we have to put 
in the place of it. For we may take for granted that we shall not 
be content to stay there. A position merely negative, merely 
critical, is surely one from which any effort to meet the serious 
problems of human life must needs be vain and futile. Mr. Har- 
rison says we must pass by it, to devote ourselves to what some 
call the “worship,” but what we should prefer to call the “ser- 
vice” of humanity. For this conviction or counsel of his we 
have very great respect. But we are far from accepting it, for 
ourselves, as covering the whole ground. For — whatever it may 
be with creeds or systems which we would urge upon our fellow- 
men — we as individuals are deeply conscious, at every critical 
moment of our lives, that we stand “face to face with the Eter- 
nal”; or, if we prefer Mr. Spencer’s phrase, “in the presence of 
an Eternal Force” from which all life;proceeds; or, if we prefer 
the phrase of Matthew Arnold, of “the Eternal, not ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness.” Our first business, as we feel at 
such a moment, is to stand in true relation with that Eternal 
Force, or enfolding Life; and this was from the beginning, is 
now, and ever will be the proper business of Religion. 

We have been led to these reflections by a discussion that has . 
come up among us lately, on the merits and defects of a “ Cate- 
chism ” prepared not long ago by our very faithful, energetic, and 
helpful brother, Mr. M. J. Savage. Mr. Savage enjoys the good 
fortune, which he has well earned, of commanding to a singular 
degree the general attention to whatever he may say: indeed, 
there is perhaps no one who is so widely and popularly regarded 
as the representative of the order of religious thought current 
‘now among us. So that anything he may say is sure of a wide 
hearing, and is deserving of critical discussion. A large part of 
the little book in question, probably much the largest part, con- 
sists in simple, plain, and very clear statement of fact, or informa- 
tion, on what is no matter of controversy at all, but simply to 
explain the opinions actually held by the well-defined class of 
thinkers, or critics, whom he follows. These naturally include 
many points of detail, about which the most advanced critics are 
by no means agreed; and the opinions themselves are given with 
the frankness and directness of expression characteristic of the 
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writer. We have not the least intention to enter into a discus- 
sion of them. But it would probably be correct to say that they 
are commonly thought to represent a position on the line of 
rationalizing criticism as advanced as can well be held by a 
mind fundamentally serious and devout, thoroughly loyal to what 
it regards as the essential meaning of Christianity. 

The situation brought before us, then, is a very interesting one. 
It is possible that we may give it more deliberate attention one of 
these days. It would not, we think, be fair to say that it is on the 
road to Agnosticism pure and simple. It would be truer, we 
think, to say that it is on the road away from it; that Mr. Savage 
is far enough from resting in that position, but has either passed 
through it, or by a happy fortune has flanked it and got beyond 
it. This, it appears to us, is the fair inference from those series 
of discourses of his, which we have followed with interest for 
some years back, finding in them not a decreasing, but an increas- 
ing reverence, sympathy, and humanity, which are prime quali- 
ties of the religious life. The question of moment with us just 
here is, Towards what is this movement of religious thought 
tending? what, if any, are the qualities in it that require to be 
deepened, or else to be brought out in more distinct relief? 

Our answer to this question is hinted already in the phrase we 
began with,— “rationalism or positive religion.” The business of 
the former is mainly negative or preparatory. The latter includes, 
it may be, a profounder understanding of some things which ra- 
tionalism has been apt to overlook. These things have in a large 
measure been hidden from some of us by symbols and veils, 
which the critical understanding — justified in so doing by the 
mistaken and even disastrous use made of them—has been 
obliged to rend away, without so much as caring,*for the 
present, to see what lay beneath. That which lay so hidden was 
an element of human life and experience; fundamentally, when 
once recognized for what it is, the most important and significant 
element of all. It is not likely that a single one of those dogmas 
—such as the mystery of the trinity, atonement, eternal judg- 
ment, regeneration, or original sin—1is without its counterpart 
in some phase of human experience, of profound moment to us 
if we could only see what it really is; yet so travestied, dis- 
guised, and abused, in the theologies of the past, that we have 
discarded it almost angrily, preferring to stand under “the naked 
heaven,” alone, rather than accept what so affronts our better 


_ 
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conscience. And yet the loss we have thereby incurred, or are 
liable to incur, is almost infinite, if we would comprehend some- 
thing of the deep mystery of our life. And we look to the dis- 
cussion now raised as an occasion that will put many of us upon 
thinking how we may best recover the true sense of that which 
we are agreed in calling a spiritual Christianity. 


BOOK NOTES. 


The Century Dictionary.— The fourth volume of this noblest of serials 
(M-P) is not inferior to the others in beauty and completeness, while 
considerably larger,— 1325 pages, exactly one-half being covered by the 
letter P. The 1,500 illustrations include many of great delicacy and 
beauty ; but the boast of the volume is rather in those of technical and 
scientific value, illustrations proper, which are very numerous. The 
editors themselves appear to have been surprised at the way in which 
the work has grown upon their hands. They now announce that the 
entire number of words will not fall far short, if at all, of 225,000. A 
much larger proportion than in any dictionary not encyclopedic consists 
of terms merely technical and scientific, terms which would be absolutely 
foreign and unintelligible if turned to literary use. The immense extent 
of the letter P, for example, is accounted for by the numberless per-, 
pre-, pro-, proto-, photo-, phono-, pseudo-, and such other Greek prefixes, 
which science has found it necessary or convenient to employ. And sci- 
ence is so invasive in our present forms of speech that one is surprised, 
after having an interpreter like this for a few days within reach, how 
dependent he has come to be upon its guidance. 

With all this, however, it is the literary use proper which is and 
remainsthe most interesting. We have been constantly struck, in our 
handling of these volumes, with the precision and fulness of their expo- 
sition of that great wealth of idioms — often the most evasive, odd, and 
obscure — in which the English tongue so greatly delights. To multiply 
examples would be laborious and futile; but we may mention one brief 
group of words very rich in them: get, give, go, good, grasp; while under . 
the title hand we counted no less than 109 idiomatic phrases. As an 
example of a different sort, we may refer back to the explanation given 
of the quasi-idiomatic phrase abstract from,—a sort of transitive com- 
pound verb, which meets one so oddly in the writings of some modern . 
philosophers; and, of a popular sort, the treatment of the phrase these 
kind of, a rude compound adjective of very long standing in our tongue. 
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Again, “take for example the common English word put: it occupies 
seven columns of the Dictionary, and its treatment includes 17 defini- 
tions and 169 special phrases, illustrated by 190 quotations, ranging from 
the earliest period of English literature to the present day”; while 
under such a word as parliament we have what is almost equivalent to 
a brief but singularly complete treatise on constitutional law. The eyes, 
indeed, of the editor and his assistants seem to have been in every place, 
searching out the old, new, and strange. The cases where we have searched 
after them in vain are ridiculously petty and few: we did seek in vain 
for gerund-stone, which is spoken of by Scotch teachers as a piece of 
school-room apparatus,— we are curious to know what; and we should 
have been glad to find here the quaint local use (in the south-west of 
England) of parson to designate a guide-post, which points the way, but 
does not walk on it: 

We have spoken so fully before of the general features of this mag- 
nificent work that we must be content with pointing out these few de- 
tails, and inviting our readers to explore the wide field for themselves. 
For delicacy of drawing let them see the glory of the peacock’s plumage ; 
and for specimens of elaborate and instructive illustration, those under 
the words microscope, monitor, paddle-wheel, passenger-engine, phonograph, 
and a host of others. 
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PAPAL TRADITION.—II. Pauvt. 
By Ernest de Bunsen. 


What was known to Peter was and is known to his suc- 
‘essors. The circumstances under which the community 
of the followers of Jesus, under the presidence of Peter, 
held its ground within the Jewish Church, during the eight 
years after the crucifixion, from A.D. 35 to 41, when the 
zealous defender of Jewish law came to the throne, have not 
been made publicly known by the Christian Church, under 
the guidance of which the New Testament scriptures have 
been published in the form transmitted to us. No more 
important secret was intrusted to the initiated in the mys- 
teries of tradition than the church history of those years. 
It cannot have been a sudden or a solitary movement which 
led to public disputés in some of the numerous synagogues 
at Jerusalem,— one of them called that of the Alexandrians, 
— which disputes the learned Pharisee, Saul of Tarsus, prob- 
ably heard, if he did not take part inthem. Near to Alexan- 
‘dria was the settlement of Greek-speaking Jews, or Hellen- 
ists, of Jewish dissenters, Essenes who called themselves 
Therapeuts, and, being allegorists and universalists, opposed 
the Jewish literalists and separatists at Jerusalem. They 
_ were charged — we are told, by suborned men and false wit- 
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nesses— to have spoken blasphemous words against Moses 
and God. Stephen, the Hellenist, was asserted to have said 
that Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy the temple and change 
the customs delivered by Moses. 

The speech which Stephen addressed to the council proves 
that these accusations were in essential points founded on 
facts, whether he, who bore a Greek name, was a Greek- 
speaking Essenic dissenter, or whether he merely promul- 
gated their peculiar and not recognized doctrines, which 
Philo, perhaps himself a Therapeut, and also Josephus, have 
transmitted to us. -Stephen declared that the mission of 
Moses originated with the angel who appeared to him in 
the bush. It was “with the hand of the angel” that 
Moses had by God been sent to be both a ruler and a 
redeemer. Here, as in other passages of the Bible, the 
hand is the symbol of the Spirit, or “name” of God, which 
in the Book of Exodus is said to be “in” the angel. 
Stephen indicates that Moses received the Spirit through 
the medium of the angel; and he implies that this angel 
is identical with, has been incarnated in, Jesus. The ex- 
pectation of an angel Messiah and the belief that he has 
come in Jesus can be traced, on the highest authority, to the 
Essenes. According to Hippolytus, the Essenie prophet 
Elkesai, at the end of the first century, applied to Jesus the 
doctrine of an incarnate angel, of the celestial Christ, which 
must have been known to them before the time when John 
the Baptist, the probable Essene, expected a higher being 
than Jesus as him that should come, evidently an angel Mes- 
siah. ‘ For the supposition that the doctrine of Elkesai was 
an innovation is excluded by the statement of Josephus that 
the Essenes were by oaths obliged, within their circle of 
initiated, to communicate-that which had been intrusted to 
them in that form in which they had received it. Epipha- 
nius states that up to the fourth century the Essenes had 
maintained their original position and changed in nothing.* 


*Hipp. Refut. x. 25; Joseph. de Bell. ii. 7,8. About the connection of the Es- 
senic doctrine on the angel Messiah with the Buddhist teaching about an angel born 
by a virgin under the “influence of a spirit,” see ‘“‘ Die Ueberlieferung,” i. 307-309; 
on Sraosha-Serosh, the virgin-born, p. 143; on Krishna, the son of the highest spirit : 
pp. 309-311. 
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Stephen, as Jewish dissenter, was the successor of the Bap- 
tist, whom Jesus had not regarded as his disciple. 

Appointed as commissioner at the execution of Stephen, 
Saul heard his dying confession, and on his way to Damas- 
cus, where he had a vision, became convinced that the 
martyr was right, that Jesus was the incarnate angel who 
had. been with the fathers in the wilderness. He was con- 
firmed in his conversion to the faith of Stephen by Ananias 
at Damascus. It results from a hitherto overlooked passage 
in Josephus that, “‘upon the death of King Agrippa, a 
Jewish merchant called Ananias had a conversation with 
King Izates of Adiabene, one of the Mesopotamian king- 
doms. Izates was told “that he might worship God with- 
out being circumcised, even though he should resolve to 
follow the Jewish law entirely, which worship of God was 
of a higher nature than circumcision.” But another Jew, 
Eleazar, “ who was esteemed very skilful in the learning of 
his country,” persuaded Izates to be circumcised, by show- 
ing him from the law what great impiety he would be guilty 
of by neglecting this divine command.* 

The doctrines of this Ananias, whether or not identical 
with those of his contemporary at Damascus, include the 
doctrine which Paul promulgated, of righteousness by faith © 
only, without the works of the law, especially without cir- 
cumcision.t Hereby the important fact is established that 
at the very beginning of the apostolic age two parties in 
the Jewish Church promulgated essentially different doc- 
trines, and that an important doctrine of Paul was identical 
with that which was taught by Ananias at Adiabene, and 
opposed by a Jewish upholder of the law, as perhaps, also, 
very soon after, by James, the brother of the Lord and head 
of the apostles. We are justified in regarding this historical 
fact as a strong confirmation of our -theory that Stephen, to 
whose faith Paul was converted, represented doctrines of 
Jewish dissenters. We now understand why, about this 


*Joseph. Ant. xx. 2. 
+Against this not recognized and probably Essenic party the Epistle of James 
seems to have been written, perhaps before the First Epistle of Paul, 
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very time, after the death of Herod Agrippa in A.D. 44, only 
three years after his conversion, as Paul states, when he 
saw only Cephas and John at Jerusalem, and when through 
them, as indicated in the Acts, he “assayed to join himself 
to the disciples,” or “to keep to the disciples,” they were 
“all afraid of him, as they believed not that he was a dis- 
ciple.” No wonder that, according to Paul’s own statement, 
it was only fourteen years later that James and Cephas gave 
him the right hand of fellowship.* 

So important an assertion, though based on well-accredited 
historical facts, that the twelve and Paul respectively repre- 
sented two essentially different parties in the early apostolic 
age, requires to be supported by the other Biblical evidence 
before it can claim to be universally accepted as true. With 
the object herein view, we at once proceed to raise our asser- 
tion to the dignity of a fact by the hitherto not elucidated 
Scriptural proof, that the principal doctrine of Paul, the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ on “ the third day, according to 
the Scripture,” is in direct opposition to the tradition of the 
twelve apostles, as recorded in the first three Gospels of our 
canon. 

Paul expressed his belief ‘* that Christ died for our sins, 
according to the Scripture, and that he was buried, and that 
he hath been raised on the third day, according to the Seript- 
ure.” When he wrote this to the Corinthians, he could say 
that he had already before that time delivered unto them 
“first of all,” as if before others had done so, that which he 
also had received. He declares that, like the doctrine on 
Christ’s atoning death, his resurrection also had been fore- 
told by the Scriptures; that is, by the Old Testament, since 
the New Testament was not yet in existence. Yet we find 
in the Scripture no direct reference to Messiah’s death on a 
fixed date, nor to the day of his resurrection. To what pas- 
sage in the Bible can Paul have referred and, by figuratively 
interpreting such passage, have given to it a new meaning? 
The positive conviction which Paul has expressed verbally 


*Gal. i. 18,19 ; xi. 1-9; Acts ix. 26, 
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and in writing presupposes that two institutions in Israel, 
connected with two days of the month of Nisan, and sepa- 
rated by a day, have been by his figurative and typical inter- 
pretation referred to the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. These institutions can have been no others than 
the slaying of the Paschal lamb on the 14th Nisan, and the 
presentation of the first-fruits, or Paschal omer, on the 16th 
Nisan. 

If it could be asserted that Jesus was crucified on the 
14th Nisan,— and few would then know the exact date,— it 
was easy to believe and lead others into the belief that on 
the third day after this event — that is, on the 16th Nisan 
at break of day, when the first-fruits were offered in the 
temple —Jesus rose from the grave, and could be regarded 
as the first-fruit of them that sleep, the first who was quick- 
ened from the sleep of the dead. If so, Paul could assert 
that this was indeed more than a chance coincidence, that 
it was the miraculous fulfilment of a prophecy mysteriously 
indicated by Moses. 

Paul must have known when he met Peter and James at 
Jerusalem, if not before, that the disciples at Jerusalem, 
who “did not believe that he was a disciple,’ could not 
accept the theory of the three days. For the apostolic 
tradition, as we know it from the first three Gospels, testi- 
fied to the fact that Jesus had eaten the passover on the 
14th Nisan and had been crucified on the 15th Nisan. The 
16th Nisan, the day of the first-fruits, Paul has certainly 
identified with the day of Christ’s resurrection, as “ the first- 
fruit of them that sleep,” and likewise the preceding third 
day, the 14th Nisan, with the crucifixion of Christ. The 
apostle considered himself sufficiently authorized to make 
the unhistorical assertion that Jesus was slain contempora- 
neously with the slaying of the Paschallamb. On this imagi- 
nary basis Paul taught that Christ was the slain Passover 
of the Christians. Following the tradition of the twelve as 
recorded in the first three Gospels, Paul never calls Christ 
the Lamb of God, nor refers to the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah as the type of the same; yet his doctrine on the atone- 
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ment by the blood of Christ was evidently by him connected 
with the blood of the lamb yearly slain on the 14th Nisan. 
The Paulinian reviser of the Jewish Apocalypse in the time 
of Domitian has added all the passages referring to the blood 
of the Lamb, and most, if not all, of those which refer to 
the Lamb. 

We consider ourselves justified, and by Scriptural argu- 
ment compelled to assert, that what Baur and the Tibingen 
school have only suggested is now proved beyond the pos- 
sibility of reasonable doubt; that is, the existence of two 
parties in the apostolic age, promulgating essentially differ- 
ent doctrines on the person and mission of Jesus Christ. 
The double deposit of tradition placed the Christian churches 
in a very difficult and grave position. Before the Fourth 
Gospel was composed in the form transmitted to us and 
known to the churches, the Paschal dispute had arisen, the 
true and deep cause of which was, in fact, Paul’s doctrine 
on ‘the third day, according to the Scripture,” which was 
opposed by the tradition of the twelve apostles. Hippoly- 
tus, Bishop of Ostia near Rome (+ 236, or 250, 258* ), dis- 
ciple of Irenzus (Bishop of Lugdunum since 177), who 
lived at the forced end of the Paschal dispute, writes that, 
‘“‘at the season of his passion, Christ did not eat the legal 
passover, being himself the passover of promise, which ful- 
filled itself on the prescribed day.” + This is in literal 
harmony with our interpretation. The Paschal dispute 
reached its culminating point about the year 156 (?) by the 
meeting at Rome of the apostolic disciple Polycarp and Pope 
Anicetus. Without contradiction the Bishop of Smyrna 
could refer to the authority of the apostle John for such a 
rite of the last supper, which put aside Paul’s doctrine of 
the third day, according to the Scripture; while the Bishop 
of Rome could not refer to any other authority than that 
of predecessors of his for the Roman rite based on that 


*On the important new interpretation of the Revelation of John by Vischer, 
confirmed by Harnack, see my pamphlet on the Origin and Development of the 
Trinitarian Doctrine. 


+ Chron. Pasch. p, 12. 
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Paulinic theory. Anicetus could not have failed to refer 
to the Gospel after John, which supports the Paulinic day 
for the crucifixion, in direct opposition to the accounts of 
the first three Gospels, if at that time this Fourth Gospel 
existed. That Gospel is as much Paulinic as John was 
anti-Paulinic, according to the testimony of his associate, 
Polycarp. With a perfect regard for historical truth 
Ireneus, in fact, admits indirectly the existence of two 
parties in the Christian Church, as represented by Polycarp 
and Anicetus; for he states, as the result of their meeting, 
that neither could Polycarp convince Anicetus nor the pope 
the bishop. 

It follows already from this meeting that in Rome, about 
the middle of the second century, a dominating Paulinic 
tradition was opposed to that of the aboriginal apostles. 
Neither does Polycarp mention Paul among the apostles 
with whom he had associated, nor does Anicetus refer to 
Peter among his predecessors whose tradition he was bound 
to preserve. Neither Paul nor Peter could be mentioned by 
the peace-engendering Ivenzeus in his account of this contro- 
versy, without admitting that the long-enduring and peril- 
ous Paschal dispute was based on a doctrinal difference 
_between these apostles. Perhaps already a few years after 
this meeting, say between one hundred and fifty-six and 
one hundred and sixty, a new scripture, called the Gospel 
after John, was published. In the midst of the Paschal dis- 
pute and the still more dangerous “ Montanistic,” or Phryg- 
ian, contest, which aimed at the undermining of hierarchical 
authority, the unity of the Church in the bonds of peace im- 
peratively demanded such a revision of the known and the 
publication of possibly existing unpublished Scriptures of 
the apostolic age, by which the authority of Paul and re- 
spectively of the successors of Peter might be established. 

About the middle of the second century, and later, new 
dangers arose to the Church. A party of Gnostics, who 
claimed the deeper knowledge of a secret apostolic tradition, 
and which during the Paschal dispute stood with Rome on 
the side of Paul, assembled in the world’s city, and put the 
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weighty question to the Roman presbyters, according to a 
statement by Epiphanius, whether the old skins were good 
enough for the new wine. It seems possible to attempt an 
explanation of this request. Owing to their fundamental 
though by them exaggerated connection of these Gnostics 
with Paulinian doctrines, they were bound to assert that 
the existing gospel writings, with the exception of the Epis- 
tles of Paul, were far too insufficient popular extracts from 
the rich, verbal, secret tradition. Judaism and the so-called 
Christianity connected with it ought to be entirely set aside. 
A new gospel, resting on secret tradition, must openly 
declare as an article of faith that the law was given by 
Moses and for the Jews, but that “grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ,” as the Essenic Baptist is said to have an- 
nounced. The Jews had always misunderstood the words 
of Jesus, because they did not interpret them figuratively, 
according to Essenic rule. It was necessary to go back to 
the Messianic doctrine of John the Baptist, who had expected 
an incarnate angel, whom Stephen and Paul had proclaimed 
as having come with Jesus. If the latter had said that the 
least in the kingdom of heaven was greater than the Baptist, 
it was because of his not being certain that the angel who 
had been with the fathers in the wilderness became incarnate 
in Jesus. John had said, though the Gospels after Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke had not recorded his words, that Jesus was 
the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the world. 
John was the forerunner of Paul. What had been recorded 


about the kingdom of heaven having come, about the pres- . 


ence of the Holy Spirit before the atoning death of Jesus, 
ought to be duly referred to the exceptional action of this di- 
vine power, and made to point to the possible future descent 
of the Holy Spirit on the believers in the sacrificial death of 
Jesus. It must be clearly established by the hitherto unpub- 
lished words of Jesus that at the time of his crucifixion 
the Holy Spirit was “not yet come,” and therefore that 
Paul rightly made the receiving of the Spirit of Promise 
dependent on belief in the atoning death of Christ. 

The Gnostics must have insisted upon it that in the new 
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gospel of unpublished tradition the fact hitherto kept in 
silence should be prominently brought forward, that Andrew, 
Peter’s brother, and another disciple, John, were disciples of 
the Baptist, and as such called to the discipleship of Jesus. 
They held Jesus to have been an Essene, and the Essenic doc- 
trines of Paul to have been those of Jesus. The statement of 
Polycarp they would assert to have been erroneous,— that the 
apostle Paul had recognized another Easter rite than that of 
the Paulinian tradition represented by Pope Anicetus and 
predecessors of his. According to Gnostic views, Rome was 
right. The words which Jesus had spoken at the last supper 
had been correctly transmitted by Paul, and it was therefore 
unnecessary to repeat them in the new gospel, or in any way 
to refer to the institution of the last supper. Christ had 
instituted it on the day before the Jewish Paschal meal, and 
Jesus was crucified on the day of the slaying of the Paschal 
lamb, as the Lamb of God. According to the Gnostics, Paul 
had rightly asserted that Jesus rose as the first-fruits of the 
dead on the third day, according to the Scripture, in marvel- 
lous fulfilment of the prophecy mystically enunciated by 
Moses. The Jews had not understood how Jesus can have 
given his flesh to be eaten by the believers, his blood to be 
_ drunk by them; but, in the secret tradition preserved by the 
Gnostics, words of Jesus were transmitted which he spoke 
in the school of Capernaum, and the publication of which 
would clear up the subject. 

The Gnostics must have wished that the new gospel 
should point out, according to secret tradition and in har- 
mony with the Epistles of Paul and Apollos, that, in fact, the 
pre-Christian Targum has first published the true prophecy 
on the Messiah as the Word of God. The same Messianic 
prophecy was also contained in that part of the Book of 
Proverbs which refers to the pre-mundane personal Wisdom, 
also in Philo’s writings, and especially in the Book of Wis- 
dom. The highest of the angels, through whom the world 
was created, the Word which in the beginning was with God 
and was God, the angel who appeared to the fathers in the 
wilderness, and whom Paul called “ Christ,” the Son of God, 
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has in the flesh dwelt among us, “and ascended where he was 
before.” He has promised “another advocate” of the same 
“spirit of truth” which is in the angel, so that the future 
apostle can take of his own and make it known to the 
believers. This Paraclete, the Gnostics would say, is Paul. 
Fulfilling this prophecy, he has further developed and ap- 
plied the doctrines which Jesus has taught on “sin, right- 
eousness, and judgment.” It is advisable not to speak in the 
new gospel of the return of Messiah, seeing that this doctrine 
requires a spiritual explanation, and that nothing is known 
of the manner and time of Christ’s return. Jesus had yet 
many things to say to the disciples, but they could not bear 
it. The Gnostics would wish to have it asserted that thus 
Jesus had pointed to the faith afterwards to be revealed by 
Paul. It was necessary, they would insist, to bring to the 
light of day the verbally transmitted tradition of Paul, the 
till then hidden wisdom which he made known “in a mys- 
tery,” the perfect Christianity. 

It must be the object of the new gospel, the Gnosties 
would say, to publish the words by which Jesus had tried to 
reveal to his chosen apostles the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven, but which they did not understand till the faith 
revealed to Paul, the deeper knowledge, or gnosis, had come 
‘to their knowledge. But not a word must be said of a 
power of the keys intrusted to Peter. Finally, the Gnostics 
would urge that the chief miracle of Christ, in which the 
apostles at Jerusalem had not believed,—the raising of 
Lazarus,— must no longer be kept in silence. It is by this 
miracle, they would say, that Jesus has in an absolutely 
indubitable manner revealed himself as the eternal Christ, 
as a King come down from heaven, armed with superhuman 
gifts, as the angel by the throne of God, who had been with 
the fathers in the wilderness as the Lord from the begin- 
ning, whom Philo had rightly called the second God. Jesus 


himself had said, “Before Abraham was, I am,” and 


‘Father, glorify me with thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was.” Only this 
pre-mundane Christ, according to Gnostic conceptions, could 
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restore to life a dead man. We suggest this as the probable 
cause and possible meaning of the transmitted question of 
the Gnostics addressed to the elders of the Church at Rome, 
about the middle of the second century, whether the old 
skins are good enough for the new wine. 

By thus connecting passages in the Fourth Gospel with 
the gnosis, or deeper knowledge, of the initiated, we do not 
deny that the Gospel after John contains very gracious words 
of Jesus, which in the first three Gospels had not beén re- 
corded, because they referred to the doctrine on the Spirit in 
mankind, a forbidden subject in Palestine, since Moses and 
the prophets until John had kept it in silence. We insist 
upon it that some one of the disciples, probably John, re- 
corded and transmitted to the stewards over God’s mys- 
teries some of the ipsissima verba of Jesus Christ, by which, 
when he was alone with his disciples, he gave them to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, whispering those 
words in their ears. Even in the evidently revised and per- 
verted form transmitted to us by a Paulinic writer, possibly 
by Apollos, the words of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel ex- 
plain the words on the stone which the builders rejected 
and which had become the headstone of the corner. It will 
-never be possible to draw an exact line of demarcation be- 
tween what is and what is not historically true. This can 
only be known, if to any persons, to the guardians of holy 
tradition. What were the consequences of the amalgama- 
tion of the two apostolic traditions by that Christian Church 
which has given the New Testament to the world? 
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THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD AS SEEN BY 
MODERN FAITH. 


By H. 8. Tolman. 


It would seem as if no new thing could be said about the ~ 
idea of the fatherhood of God, which has been so long in the 
world, which was one of the chief features of the teaching 
of Jesus, and which has been specially developed by Chris- 
tians for many generations. Every age, however, needs to 
formulate truths for itself; and each individual needs to re- 
discover truths, as it were, and adapt them to the conditions 
of his own soul. It is thus that truth gains a potent signifi- 
cance with each new era of thought. Because of this law of 
what we may call mental reincarnation, modern thought now 
has something to say in regard to the familiar idea of the 
fatherhood of God. 

Its treatment of the subject is based upon a knowledge 
of law, upon the experience of scientific research, the spe- 
cial development of our own generation. There was once 
a phase of scientific thought which seemed opposed to the 
idea of God; but that was in great part due to those who, 
in the superficial haste of new discovery, did not see deep 
enough. Now we can acknowledge a fuller revelation of 
the spiritual through a more intelligent investigation of the 
material. We have a new thought of God, based upon 
science instead of opposed by it. 

The interpretation of law is the gift of this nineteenth 
century. We are arriving at the truth that law is the high- 
est manifestation of beneficence, that law is love. The old 
idea of God, in order to fulfil the intention of beneficence, 
demanded “special providences.” The new idea demands 
stability of phenomena. ‘The scientific mind does not want 
special providences: it sees in them only a violation of the 
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order of the universe. If it finds an unusual phenomenon, 
it immediately seeks for an explanation in what is known, or 
regards this as a clue to some law hitherto unexplained. 

The Jewish idea of God was that of a law-giver,—one who 

“might arbitrarily impose commands upon his creatures. The 
early Christian idea of God almost seems that of. law-breaker, 
—one who, from absolute power, could make exceptions to 
his own rulings. The modern idea is that of a law-founder, 
—one who, from all-seeing wisdom, establishes a universal 
order, to which all things may be brought in a divine har- 
mony. Thus the manifestation of God’s fatherhood has 
grown into a supreme forethought, which embraces the best 
for each and all. 

Science gives us an honest God. We can depend upon 
law. The sense of security is one of the chief elements in 
our new thought of the fatherhood of God, as it is the foun- 
dation of love towards a human parent. The little child de- 
pends unquestioningly. “ Father says so,” is reason enough. 
Absolute reliance is the very foundation of trust, of love. 
It is this absolute reliance upon the Divine order of the uni- 
verse which is to be the basis of our conception of the father- 
hood of God in the new modes of religious thought. God 
is love. Law is love. Therefore, God is love. This is the 
new order. 

The early Christian idea of the fatherhood of God was 
attributed to “revelation.” Now truth is coming to us 
through Science, which displays it both by history and 
physics. History was formerly a patchwork of events: now 
it is a setting-forth of evolution,—a presentation of great 
human movements through which new developments have 
arisen from old conditions. Thus history has become a study 
of the sequences of causes and effects in human progress. 
Through it all is discovered a thread of guidance, a current 
of helpful control. We cannot call it chance. We must 
name it Providence. We are constrained to believe that 
all things are working together for good. 

We find illustrations in every department of human prog- 
ress,—in the arts and comforts of domestic living, with 
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their new inventions, gradually leading from savage neg- 
ligence and shortness of life to modern elegance and easy 
old age; in the rise and growth of the middle classes, with 
their commerce, self-reliance, and self-government, making 
them the basis of our present comparative prosperity and ciy- 
ilization ; in the growth of the principle of human brother- 
hood, seen increasing from barbarous tribal warfare, through 
the banding of groups of men under Feudalism, then en- 
couraged by the centralizing of nations under royal power, 
quickened later by the growth of democratic forces with con- 
sequent popular confederations, and now culminating in the 
near future, through international conferences to settle dis- 
putes, and to result in a state of peace between nations, and 
so a recognized bond of universal brotherhood. In these 
and many more directions,—wherever we follow any 
thread of organized human life,—we can trace the con- 
trolling influence, a slowly moving, formative principle, 
gradually moulding and drawing in the human ingredients ; 
we can see the ultimate beneficence for the generality of 
mankind. Thus history gives us two elements for our con- 
ception of the fatherhood of God,— wisdom and beneficence, 
as shown in the lesson of humanity. 

Science has found the same elements in the lesson of Mat- 
ter. All the investigations of Science come back to an 
Unknowable Power, the unanalyzed Source of Being, that 
which cannot be weighed or measured, which is the spring 
of all life, the foundation of all order. We have no new 
name for it better than the old one,—God. And Science 
has found that all emanating from this source works in 
successive impulses of progress; that the more we discover 
of material development, the more far-reaching we find the 
glorious harmony of forces. 

Through the ages into which the phenomena of creation 
have been extended by the insight of evolution, we see a 
wondrous panorama of development,—the drama of the rise 
of life, and its advance through more and more highly 
endowed organisms, each step an elimination and an expan- 
sion, and all bound together in the subtle chain of adaptation 
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and environment. Is not this in itself a wonderful gospel? 
And does not Science thus add to the trust given by the 
security of law a hope given by this revelation of perpetual 
advance? The more intelligible we find the physical uni- 
verse, the more it seems to be founded upon beneficence. 
What the savage propitiated with fear, the scientist adores 
with awe. Thus he reaches the love in the Primal Source. 

Can we do better, either in the province of philosophical 
history or of material science, than to keep in our modern 
thought the old phrase,— ‘the fatherhood of God”? This 
newly defined reliance upon a Divine order gives a fuller 
patience, a deeper faith, than the blind belief of earlier 
days, because fortified by understanding. It leads us to 
trust that what. appears to us wrong in human develop- 
ment must be in accordance with some good plan yet unper- 
ceived, because we can see that what looks wrong in past 
states of existence has proved to be a step in onward prog- 
ress. Thus slavery, such a terrible evil in itself, was a 
good in the early development of the race: it was the first 
step towards the preservation of life in that primitive war- 
fare which had destroyed all its victims. The absolute 
power of kings, which now seems a great wrong in the 
light of our democratic freedom, was a necessary step in the 
unification of nations, being an advance upon the old Feudal 
state, when each lord made a little belligerent centre with 
his own retainers. 

Such illustrations can be plainly followed in a country 
like France, where the race-elements are so composite, and 
historical record has been so continuous, that the advance 
has been comparatively rapid and cousecutive. With some 
other peoples the development has been either more inter- 
rupted or slower; and therefore we still have our bar- 
barians and our semi-civilizations. 

Again, we see in the French Revolution what was the 
result where a people tried to live by abstract ideas before 
they were ripe for them. The French were not sufficiently 
developed to maintain their grand opportunity. Therefore, 
they had to return again and again to a more conservative 
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condition, and work their way up by repeated experiments. 
They became a warning which reconciles us to the slow 
movements of historical progress. 

So we have a lesson of trust in the present order of 
events, and of patience with the seemingly tardy embodi- 
ment of ideal standards in the upward march of humanity. . 
We see for ourselves why “the mills of God grind slowly,” 
in order that they may “grind exceeding small.” We are 
forced back to the same Providence, and find that this 
very slowness proceeds from beneficence,— because progress, 
to be lasting, must be slow, must gather in all the elements, 
must make the causes sure towards the permanence of their 
effects. 

Again, in every research into the impulse behind human 
development we can see the fatherhood of God working for 
the general welfare. But for the particular good of the 
individual, beyond what is embraced in the general good, 
there is still a great need of trust where sight cannot re- 
veal, and faith must confidingly wait. 

But just here Science helps us again with its discoveries 
and its analogies. The unending possibilities of the uni- 
verse are shown by geology in its revelations of the illimit- 
able reaches of time, and by astronomy in the unmeas- 
urable extent of space. Chemistry shows us, in the “inde- 
structibility of matter,” that nothing is lost. Physies tells 
us the same story through the “conservation of energy.” 
We are continually coming, in the laws of matter, upon 
some new surprise of its far-reaching powers. In psychol- 
ogy the-intimate relations of what we have heretofore sepa- 
rated from each other as matter, mind, and spirit, are daily 
revealed to us in new and astonishing complexities. We 
are also gaining hints of powers and phases of existence be- 
fore undreamed of or only vaguely misunderstood. 

Is not all this a lesson of faith that where so much is 
known, until lately unsuspected, there must yet be much un- 
revealed, and that the human mind is being slowly educated 
to a worthiness for the knowledge of higher powers, finer 
gifts, and more subtle relations? What can the human, 
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child do but trustingly await this promise from the father- 
hood of God, in a belief that the individual as well as the 
general good is included in the divine plan? Everywhere 
Science tells us that even yet we “see darkly” and only 
“know in part.” Divine knowledge was the gift ascribed 
of old to the seraphim. It is still the gift for which the 
modern mind feels it can afford to wait with patience and 
trust, upon the sure workings of the fatherhood of God. 

What responsibility have we now in regard to this old 
faith of the fatherhood of God, as seen anew by modern 
thought? Let us imagine the private experience of some 
soul which during the last thirty years has passed from 
its former conception of a personal Deity. As it emerged 
from the unformulated ideas of youth, it found itself be- 
lieving in a vague presence greater than a man, and yet 
with human attributes,— an individual entity, to be ad- 
dressed as Thou, and to be moved to special acts by 
personal supplication. Then came, perhaps, a shock of 
awakening, a dumb sense of loss, an agony of life without 
a God, a craving despair, a longing of the soul with no 
goal for its prayers, a universe with no guidance for its 
good. 

Out of this there grew, after much suffering, a calm of . 
acquiescence, a cold belief in some mechanical regulation 
of affairs, a sense of the inevitable. Then gradually there 
arose a quickening of perception, an insight into the rela- 
tion of forces, the recognition of a harmony which seemed 
divine, of an ultimate tendency which seemed beneficent. 

And so now has come a new revelation,—a glad acknowl- 
‘edgment of the Unknowable Power, a happiness in the 
Love behind Law, in the Hope throughout evolution, in the 
Trust that follows inviolable order. A new God animates 
the universe, and thrills and sustains the soul. The volun- 
tary act of putting one’s self in accord with this divine influ- 
ence produces the peace and elevation of prayer; it affords 
a goal for the aspirations, a rest for the human desires. 

The spiritual trust which accepts with the unquestioning 
faith of childhood does not remain in all lives. There is 
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a peculiar spiritual endowment, just as there is a peculiar 


musical or poetical endowment, and varying in degree as 


those do. While many individuals have the spiritual sense 
so that it gives them happy religious lives, and a few have it 
so highly developed that they become prophets and saints, 
there are others who lack a sufficient degree of this endow- 
ment. To them there comes a time when the intellect ques- 
tions the soul, when they demand that their minds shall be 
able to travel in religious paths just as they do in other 
directions, by thought, and not by feeling. They must go 


through a period of doubt, of restlessness, if not of coldness — 


and agony; and any sign which can help them again to a 
firm foundation upon which to rebuild their religious life 
becomes a blessing. 

When such a soul regains its Ee) faith, thus fortified 
by mental sight, it experiences a joy unspeakable, an uplift- 
ing of the whole being from the weight of a dark shadow. 
But to tell such a nature, so lacking in the spiritual sense 
or so biassed by mental activity, that there is only one 
channel to religious life, and that faith can only come 
through one method of thought, is to shut it out from all 
hope, and condemn it to an imprisonment of spiritual 
isolation. 

Often natures thus constituted autor in silence, doubtful 
of any sympathy or comprehension. We do not know how 
many minds are in the condition of a soul which has lost its 
God. They have lost the message of Revelation, and they 
are seeking for a new interpreter of truth. They are asking 
Reason to show them a spiritual light; and they think that 
this cannot be done, that mind cannot feed the soul. We 
must show them that this can be made a fact. It is a part of 
our mission to-day to bring spiritual needs into a new relation 
with modern thought. We must help such starving souls to 
see beneath and throughout the evolution of human develop- 


ment and the evolution of material force a guiding, sustain-- 


ing power, beyond all investigation, above all comprehen- 
sion, through all harmony and order and good,— an element 
to be named the fatherhood of God. 
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And in all this we are not making a departure from the 
religion of Christianity: we are simply building a super- 
structure upon the old foundations. Our minds, with their 
modern equipment of knowledge and logic, are adapting the 
lessons which Jesus taught to the needs and the opportu- 
nities of our present life. We are coming anew, through 
processes congenial to our mental methods, and thus potent 
with significance, to the spiritual truth which has been mani- 
fest in the world to differing peoples and to successive gen- 
_ erations, according to their worthiness of perception. 

This truth inspires awe of a Supreme Being, gratitude 
towards a Beneficent Power, hope in a Guiding Influence. 
The names for all this culminated when Christianity found 
expression for the thought of the fatherhood of God. We 
adopt this name anew for our modern interpretation of the 
Christian belief. 


SECTS IN RUSSIA.* 
By Cornelia W. Cyr. 


The account here given of the Raskol in Russia and 
some of its principal sects is founded on the late work pub- 
lished in Paris by Leroy-Beaulieu, who visited Russia sey- 
eral times to obtain full information concerning that coun- 
try. This work is entitled “L’Empire des Tzars et les 
Russes.” 

The Raskol (“Schism”), with its innumerable sects, is 
a Byzantine survival, found among the lower classes of the 
Russian people. It is intensely national. It has made no 
converts outside of Russia; and within that country its 
adepts are entirely from the Muscovites, the most intensely 
Russian of all the Russians. It is at once the most national 
and the most exclusively popular of all religious movements. 


* A sequel to the article in this Review for August, 1890, ‘* The Orthodox Church 
of Russia.” 
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Its birth was neither in schools nor convents, but in the 
cabin of the mowjik or at the counter of the merchant, 
where it is still confined. It is not a single sect, but rather 
a collection of doctrines and heresies, often different and 


opposed to each other, having no other bond of union than | 


a common point of departure and a common antagonism to 
the official orthodox Church. 

In this regard it has some analogy to Protestantism. 
Inferior in the number and education of its followers, it 
almost equals it in the abundance and originality of its 
forms. Here, however, the resemblance ceases. The ma- 
jority of Protestant sects have originated in a love of meta- 
physics, a taste for criticism, or a spirit of free investiga- 
tion: the Raskol had its origin in obstinate ignorance and 
in blind devotion. Its fundamental principle is the most 
formal worship of the letter. Thus, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, one of their historians writes: “There are those who 
say in their prayers, ‘O Lord, have mercy on us,’ while 
others say, ‘Lord, have mercy on us.’” The Raskol was 
born of discussions of this kind. For the common people, 
religious invocations are like magic formulas, whose effect 
would be destroyed by the least alteration. Retaining a 
pagan sentiment under the Christian outside, the Muscovite 
believes in the virtue of certain words and certain gestures. 
The priest is for him a kind of sorcerer, religious cere- 
monies are enchantments, and religion itself is sorcery. At: 
tachment to strict ritual form is a characteristic of the 
Muscovite. 

This attachment has the less ground, since the traditions, 
texts and rites of the Russian Church have been greatly 
changed. Most of these corruptions are due to pure igno- 
rance. Copyists had introduced into the Prayer Book con- 
tradictions, fantastic interpolations, sometimes capricious 
insertions, all of which’ received from the people the respect 
due to antiquity; these spurious, often unintelligible addi- 
tions seemed the more holy, as they wergihe more obscure. 
The people found in them mystery and hidden meaning, 
while zealous impostors wrote apocryphal books on them 
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under the names of the early Fathers of the Church. These 
alterations were so visible, and the confusion so great, that 
the Czar, Basil IV., at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, gave toa Greek monk, Maximus, the task of revising 
the liturgy. The blind reverence of the clergy and people 
made this attempt fruitless. . The corrector of the sacred 
books, Maximus, was condemned py a council of the Church 
and imprisoned in a distant convent. The art of printing at 
length brought on a crisis, as the multiplication of books led 
to discussion and correction of the texts. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, the Patri- 
arch Nikon, a man highly educated for his time, determined 
onareform. Being a man of force and resolution as well, 
his influence with the Czar governed the State as well as the 
Church. By his command old Slavonie and Greek manu- 
scripts were collected from all parts, and monks from Con- 
stantinople and Athos were invited to compare the current 
versions with the original Greek. He effaced all interpola- 
tions from the liturgy, and introduced the pomp of Constan- 
tinople into the purified rites. When the missals were 
printed, he had them adopted by the Council. Then, 
aided by the secular power, he compelled their use by all 
the churches. This caused great excitement among the. 
people, who considered it a sacrilege to change anything in 
the sacred books. The higher clergy sided with the Patri- 
arch; the lower clergy and the people opposed him. Thus 
began the Raskol, which still continues, after two centuries, 
to guard the old books and the old rites consecrated by their 
Councils and Patriarchs. 

There were not at that time in all Russia ten men 
capable of judging of the correctness of the new revision, 
but the quarrel was none the less bitter. Monks, deacons, 
and even sextons denounced it as a new religion, borrowed 
from Rome or Protestantism. The Church employed against 
these heretics the same means used elsewhere against heresy ; 
but these only confirmed the schism by giving it martyrs. 
Ten years after the proclamation of the revision of the lit- 
urgy, a Council of the Church solemnly deposed Nikon, to 
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the great joy of the people, who thought the condemnation 
of his work would naturally follow. Great was their sur- 
prise to find that the same Council upheld the revision and 
maintained its usage 

The long quarrels that have divided the Russian Church 
since that time are on the following points: the sign and 
form of the cross; direction of processionals to the eastward 
or westward ; reading of one of the articles of the creed ; the 
correct form of the name of Jesus; inscription above the eru- 
cifix ; and the number of repetitions of the Hallelujah. The 
orthodox make the sign of the cross with three fingers, the 
dissenters with two, like the Arminians. The former use 
in their worship a cross with four branches, the latter one 
with eight, having a cross-piece for the. head and another for 


the feet. The Church chants the Hallelujah three times, © 


the dissenters twice, justifying their obstinacy by symbolic 
interpretations. Thus in the sign of the cross, the three 
closed fingers represent the Trinity, while the two, with 
which the sign is made, represent the double nature of 
Christ, the sign of the cross thus showing adhesion to the 
doctrines of the Trinity, incarnation, and redemption. 

A servile respect of form is here seen to be the essence of 
the schism. The confusion between form and faith is 
expressed in the name they give to themselves. Not content 
with the name of “old-ritualists,” they take the title of “ old- 
believers,”’— .e., true believers; for in religion, the opposite 
of science, antiquity gives the law, and innovations are made 
in the name of the past. But here the schismatics are in the 
wrong; for, if they keep the older Russian liturgy, their 
adversaries have gone back to the still more ancient Byzan- 
tine form. 

The Raskol, while essentially realistic, sometimes devel- 
ops into strange reveries of mysticism. Under the materi- 
alized forms of worship there is a sort of gross spiritualism. 
This vulgar heresy is only an extreme form of ritualism, 
logical even to absurdity. If the old-believer thus reveres 
the letter, the reason is that for him letter and spirit are 
indissolubly united, and in religion form and substance are 
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equally essential. In that which is divine, nothing is acces- 
sory, nothing insignificant. In holy things, all is holy, all 
is mysterious and profound. 

This simple logic demands in acts of worship an absolute 
perfection, impossible to realize. Thus understood, the 
old-believer, who would be burned alive for a sign of the 
cross, or have his tongue pulled out by the roots for a 
double Hallelujah, commands our respect. He considers 
ritual as well as dogma an integral part of the tradition, 
equally the legacy of Christ and his apostles: the whole 
mission of the Church and clergy is to preserve both intact. 
To him they were handed down from his fathers; and no- 
where is veneration for ‘“ the faith of the fathers” stronger 
than in Russia. Under the reform of Nikon, the son had 
to unlearn the sign of the cross as taught him by his 
mother; and nowhere could the perturbations have been 
greater than where prayer, accompanied by bowing of the 
body and repeated signs of the cross, resembles more the 
customs of Mahometans than those of most Christian na- 
tions. The peasant cared little that the rites imposed were 
more ancient than his own. For the ignorant Muscovite 
there was no other antiquity than that of his ancestors. 
He held the more strongly to the outward forms of ortho-, 
doxy, that he remembered the recent attempts of the Pope 
and the Jesuits to intrude themselves into Russia. He 
feared to become Romanized, and to be incorporated like 
the Poles, in spite of himself, in the spiritual empire of 
the Pope. In his dread of change, he was suspicious of 
all strangers, even of his own brothers of Kief and Byzan- 
‘tium. Russians alone were the people of God, chosen to 
preserve the faith. 

With the presumption and obstinacy of ignorance, this 
spirit rejected everything which came from Europe. In 
their hatred of the Occident, its churches and civilization, 
certain old-believers still excommunicate the language of 
Rome. At the end of the eighteenth century, one of these 
writers becomes indignant with the priests of Little Russia, 
many of whom, he says, “study the thrice cursed Latin lan- 
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guage.” He reproaches them with not considering it a 
mortal sin to call God, Deus, and God the Father, Pater, 
—as if the Deity could have no other name than the Sla- 
vonic, Bog, as if changing the name changed the God. Re- 
sistance to restoring the name of Jesus is in the same spirit. 
Retaining the corrupted form of Jssous, the old believer 


rejected, as diabolic, Jissows, derived directly from the. 


Greek. Russia was a sort of Christian China, knowing 
and willing to know only herself. The Raskol was a 
rebellion of the people against innovations imported from 
Western Europe. 

Peter the Great was, in spite of himself, the second and 
principal promoter of the schism. It is difficult at this time 
to represent the impressions made by this Emperor on his 
subjects: it was not only astonishment and stupefaction, it 
was horror. The customs, traditions, and prejudices of the 
nation were attacked openly, systematically, and sometimes 
brutally. The reformer did not limit himself to civil insti- 
tutions: he laid his hand on the Church, he entered the 
family, he regulated at his will private life as well as pub- 
lic affairs. In the new Russia of Peter I., the old Musco- 
vite could no longer recognize his country. Strange cloth- 
ing displeased his sight; he heard foreign administrative 
names on all sides; change was everywhere,—in the names 
and in the things themselves, the laws, the alphabet, fash- 
ions, and customs: the very elements of civilization were 
changed and, so to speak, disfigured. The old Slavonic 
alphabet, consecrated by ancient missals, was altered, and 
some of the letters were thrown out by command of the 
sovereign. The dress of the men was changed, and their 
faces were shaved. The veil was removed from the face 
of the women. A succession of such changes in a nation 
like Russia had the effect of an earthquake, shaking the 
country to its very foundation. 

There was also the resistance of a half-patriarchal form 
of society to regular administrative government. The old- 
believer was not willing to submit to this complicated 
mechanism: he rejected the census, passports, government 
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stamped paper, the new method of raising taxes, and mili- 
tary service. There are at this day raskolniks in open rebel- 
lion against the most elementary administration of the gov- 
ernment. Fanatics held the government of the orthodox 
Czar to be the reign of Satan, of Anti-Christ. This was 
not merely a figure of speech, it was a positive belief, which 
still greatly affects both politics and religion. Not only 
the civil and ecclesiastical reforms of the great Emperor, but 
his private life, was an enigma, little edifying to his subjects. 
The repudiation of his legitimate wife, the Czarina Eudoxia, 
his marriage with a foreign concubine, the death of his son 
Alexis, of which he was believed to have been the cause, 
his astonishing successes after his great defeats,—all these 
things threw around the gigantic figure of the reformer a 
diabolic aureole. Ivan the Terrible had no less openly vio- 
lated the moral laws ; but, even in his crimes, he was a true 
Muscovite, pious and superstitious as the humblest of his 
subjects. Such a sovereign as Peter the Great astonished 
the people the more, the greater was their respect for their 
princes. Could such a man be the true Czar, the “ White 
Czar”? Did he not reject the Slavonic title of “Czar,” 
national and Biblical, for the foreign, pagan title of ‘“ Em- 
peror”? Accordingly, the raskolniks explain history in this 
wise: Peter the Great was a prince as pious as his fore- 
fathers, but he perished at sea. He was replaced by a Jew 
of the race of Satan. When the false Czar seized the throne, 
he imprisoned the Czarina, killed the Czarevitch, married a 
German adventuress, and filled holy Russia with foreigners. 

The presence of Anti-Christ being once discovered, the 
sinister descriptions of the prophets were easily applied to 
the country and its government. The whole Apocalypse 
was soon found in the new Russia. “The number of the 
Beast” was in the name of Peter the Great. Each letter 
of the Slavonic alphabet has a numerical value. Adding 
together the numbers representing the letters of this name, 
the sum total was the Apocalyptic cipher 666 (Rey. xiii. 
18). With a little ingenuity in suppressing some of the 
characters, this number has been found in the names of 
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most of the sovereigns since that time. It is found in the 
word Imperator by suppressing the second letter: hence, they 
say, Anti-Christ hides his name of perdition under the letter 
m! By a coincidence no less strange and unfortunate, the 
Council which excommunicated the schism, after the depo- 
sition of Nikon, was held in the year 1666. This was the 
fatal number, and became a weapon in the hands of the 
old-believers, this year being taken for the date of the be- 
ginning of Satan’s reign. Russia being under the govern- 
ment of the Evil One, true believers must reject everything 
introduced into their country since “the years of Satan.” 
This included objects of material consumption as well as 
the discoveries of science. One of their teachers forbade 
the use of paved streets, another the use of the potato, 
because it was used by Satan to tempt Eve! To the com- 
mand of Peter the Great to change clothing, their customs 
and alphabet, the Raskol answered by a new Decalogue: 
‘Thou shalt not shave. Thou shalt not smoke. Thou shalt 
not use sugar,” etc. 

The arguments in support’ of these commands are drawn 
from the Scriptures. They quote Mark vii. 15 against 
smoking. The chief argument against the barber is one of 
the ordinances forbidding shaving as “an heretical custom, 
disfiguring the image of God and making men resemble dogs 
and cats.” The verse of Genesis, ‘God made man: in his 
own image,” is thus interpreted by one of them in 1830: 
“The image of God is the beard, and his resemblance is the 
moustache.” As well as the Hallelujah and the cross with 
eight branches, the beard has had its martyrs. In 1874 a © 
conscript in the navy refused to allow the razor to approach 
his face. Rather than be recreant to his religion, he allowed 
‘himself to be condemned to prison for several years for 
rebellion against his chiefs. Such scruples have induced 
the government to allow certain corps d’armée, composed 
chiefly of old-believers, to retain their beards. Peter the 
Great tried all means to triumph over the popular preju- 
dice, but failed: the beard conquered the reformer. As 
he could not have all the men taken by force and shaved, 
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he imposed a tax on beards. On some he put a double 
tax,—all in vain. He then forbade the raskolniks to live 
in cities, deprived them of civil rights, obliged them as a 
distinctive sign to wear a piece of red cloth on the shoul- 
der, but only succeeded in designating the old-believers to 
the people as the boldest representatives of the national 
customs. 

In principle the Raskol is conservative ; but in its attitude 
towards the Church and State, in its habits formed by two 
hundred years of opposition and persecution, it is revolu- 
tionary, often anarchistic. Once drawn by the spirit of re- 
volt into rebellion, the schism, in spite of itself, has gone on 
towards liberty, and certain of the sects have arrived, in 
theory and in fact, at the most unbridled license. If he 
rejects everything which comes from foreigners, the old- 
believer is a reformer in what seems to him conformable 
to the national interests, the interests of the peasants and 
workingmen. Like all popular movements, the Raskol is es- 
sentially democratic, and in some of its sects socialistic 
and even communistic. Two things have contributed to 
give it this democratic character,— the serfdom of the peas- 
ants, and the despotism of the government. The Raskol fol- 


‘lowed one half-century after the establishment of serfdom. 


This was not a simple coincidence; and the schism owes 
much of its popularity and vitality to the enslavement of 
the mass of the nation. The slave took pleasure in having 
a different religion from his master. To these serfs the 
Raskol was in its way a declaration of the liberty of the 
soul and the dignity of man, in opposition to his master, 
the State and the Church. 

The official statistics give the number of raskolniks as one 
million five hundred thousand persons. This is an absurd 
statement, and deceives no one. It is difficult to obtain the 


exact number; but, in spite of the Attorney-General, the 


number is constantly increasing. The number of raskolniks 
and heretics of all kinds must be from twelve to fifteen mill- 
ions; and these numbers do not give an idea of the strength 
of the Raskol, for its influence permeates the great mass of 


_ the people, who secretly sympathize with it. 
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In the Rasko/, to the natural logic of the theological mind 
is added the innate logic of the Russian. The taste for 
rigorous conclusions and consequent deductions is one of his 
characteristic traits: he loves to draw from a principle all 
that it contains, and does not fear to go to the extreme 
limit of his reasoning. From the beginning, the schism 
found itself confronted with an obstacle which would have 
disheartened men of less robust faith. The old-believers had 
rebelled, in order to maintain their ancient rites and cere- 
monies; but they found themselves obliged to renounce 
the celebration of them for the lack of priests. Under the 
reform of Nikon, one bishop, Paul de Kolomna, took the 
part of the old-ritualists. Imprisoned and perhaps killed, he 
died without having consecrated another. Thus the Raskol 
was without an episcopate, consequently was without a 
priesthood, and apparently dead. Not wishing to return 
to the orthodox Church, the old-believers found themselves 
confronted with two alternatives,— either to accept priests 
consecrated by a church of which they did not approve or to 
do without a clergy, who alone could celebrate the religious. 
observances for the maintenance of which they had rebelled. 
The schism was divided between these two solutions of 
the difficulty, and the two parties have remained hostile 
ever since. One says: ‘There is no Christianity without a 
priesthood. The Russian Church has not lost ner apostolie 
power, the right to consecrate bishops and priests by the 
laying on of hands, because she followed the heresy of 
Nikon. Her ordination, then, being valid, we have only to — 
draw tous and to the old rites the priests of the official 
Church.” “No,” replies the other; “in abandoning the old 
books, in anathematizing the old traditions, the sect of 
Nikon has lost all right to: the apostolic succession. The 
official clergy is no longer a church: it is the synagogue of 
Satan. All communication with these ministers of hell is 
a sin, the consecration of its bishops a contamination. In 
adhering to the anathemas of the Russian prelates against 
the old-ritualists, the Oriental Patriarechs have partaken of 
their heresy. With the fall of the episcopacy, orthodoxy 
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perished: there is no longer an apostolic succession, no 
more a lawful clergy.” 

Of these two branches of the schism, most of those who 
retain the priests (popovtsy) are found in the centre of 
Russia; the other, chiefly in the north. These old-believers, 
whether peasants, workmen, or merchants, are noted as being 
the most honest, sober, and economical of the common peo- 
ple. Consequently, they are the most prosperous and 
well-to-do. At the fair of Nijni-Novgorod, which for many 
Russian merchants is only a resort of pleasure and de- 
bauch, the old-believers are distinguished by their dignity 
and good behavior. Certain regions are almost wholly occu- 
pied by raskolniks ; and certain industries, as the fabrication 
of wooden spoons, which are found all over Europe, are alto- 
gether in their hands. Their long years of persecution have 
developed the habit of mutual aid among them, in which 
respect they form a sort of free-masonry. Owing to this 
fact, the schism has sometimes been considered the road 
to fortune, and for many a rich merchant it has been the 
means of obtaining influence and wealth. The first religious 
centres of both branches of the schism were in convents, 
around which clustered many cottages. These convents 
- were in the depths of the forest or beyond the frontiers of 
the empire. Some of them, with their villages, had two thou- 
sand inhabitants. Many of these were destroyed by the 
Emperor Nicholas in 1850. Their ruins have, however, 
become holy places, to which pilgrimages are made by the 
old-believers. Other convents have been built since that 
time, especially in the north and east of Russia; but they 
have no legal sanction of existence. The convents for 
women are especially popular. The rich merchants who 
endow them “for the safety of their souls” regard it as a 
duty to send their daughters there to be educated. In these 
convents good housekeeping is taught and practised ; for the 
parents take pleasure in finding order, neatness, and abun- 
dance within their walls. The nuns go out on business for 
their communities, they take care of the sick, and recite 
prayers for the dead in the houses of rich families, which 
brings them in a large revenue. 
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The popovisy have succeeded in establishing an indepen- 
dent hierarchy of their own, the head of which is at Belo- 
krinitsa, Austria. They have now their own bishops and 
popes; but only for a few years have their clergy had 
liberty. They had formerly to disguise themselves to visit 
their flocks. At the end of the reign of Alexander II. all of 
their bishops were in prison or in exile. In 1881, at the 
requests of the press, three of these bishops were released 
from prison. One of them, eighty years old, had been in 
prison twenty-three years; the other two, both old men, 
twenty years each. They are now at liberty to fulfil their 
religious duties, and often come together in a synod to 
attend to the affairs of their Church. There are fifteen 
bishops in Russia, some of whom wish to emancipate them- 
selves from the Austrian Metropolitan, and have their 
Metropolitan in Russia. Thus we see that this branch of 
the Raskol, in retaining the priesthood, has kept the whole 
economy of orthodox Christianity and religious worship, 
and still has some points in sympathy with the national 
Church. The more radical party have forsaken orthodox 
worship. With the priesthood, all sacraments administered 
by the priest disappear. In order to save all the rites, they 
have sacrificed the most essential, abolishing the priesthood 
and divine service itself. This could not, however, satisfy 
the taste for ceremonial and love of tradition that had caused 
the schism. Hence many divisions arose among them,— here 
hesitations and compromises, there extravagant and absurd 
dreams. In place of the lost sacraments, some of them con- 
fess to their elders, some to women. Having no priests to 
administer the communion, some have invented a graceful 
ceremony,—a young girl distributing raisins to the worship- 
pers,— others have devised bloody and terrible rites. One 
sect, the yapers, say that Christ cannot deprive the faithful 
of his body and blood, sacrified for them. In their service of 
Holy Thursday, they remain with their mouths wide open, 
waiting for the angels, the only ministers who are still faith- 
ful to God, to come and give them to drink of an invisible — 
cup. 
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Others, again, recoil before no consequence of their doc- 
trine, and reject every subterfuge. The only sacrament they 
retain is that which laymen can administer,— baptism. 
There is neither eucharist, penance, nor confirmation; and, a 
still more serious thing, no more marriage, since the priest 
alone has power tomarry. No priest, no marriage, no family, 
no society. How can such a doctrine be reconciled with 
social order and morality? The most practical among them 
conserve marriage as @ social contract; the most logical 
make celibacy obligatory and general; some preach and 
practise free love and the community of women. Some, 
again, content themselves with the blessing of parents or 
by kissing the cross and the Bible in the presence of their 
friends. According to others, the sacrament being abrogated, 
the essence of marriage is in the mutual consent of husband 
and wife: love is of a divine nature, it is for the union of 
hearts to decide on the union of lives. 

Free love is the solution at which most of them arrive. 
Among the peasantry, the rejection of marriage does not 
necessarily destroy the family: it still lives, though in a 
very precarious manner. ‘These unions, based simply on the 
free will of the pair, are sometimes surrounded by forms and 
ceremonies which give them a certain dignity. In some 
places a couple that have decided to join their lives together 
announce the fact by promenading through the fairs and 
markets, holding each other by the hand or by a handker- 
chief, as if to say, “ You see, we are united.” Sometimes 
they go through a form when they wish to divorce them- 
selves or separate. This is done in the presence of parents 
and friends by making to each other a great number of bows 
in the Russian style. 

For certain of the moderate adherents of the Raskol, the 
reign of Anti-Christ is understood in a spiritual and invisible 
manner. It is against their desire and in spite of themselves 
that the Church and State use the ministers of hell. With 
these, the Russian government has little difficulty ; but the 
case is different with the extreme sects of the schism, who 
believe that Anti-Christ is now reigning in the world in a 
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material, corporeal, and palpable manner. This belief of ig- 
norant peasants has given rise to the most singular aberra- 
tions. ‘The world being submitted to Satan, son of Beeke- 
bub, all contact with him is a contamination, all submission 
to his laws an apostasy. ‘To escape this diabolical contagion, 
the best means is isolation, seclusion in closed retreats, flight 
into uninhabited places. Some have seen their only refuge 
in death, and have had recourse to systematic murder and 
suicide; some fanatics, called child-killers, have made it 
their duty to send to heaven the souls of new-born children ; 
others, called chokers, kill their friends who are seriously ill, 
interpreting Matt. xi. 21 in such a way as to believe that 
only those who die by violence enter heaven. 

In Russia, religion has been the only safeguard of society 
and social peace. The heavy edifice of government rests on 
a sentiment, on the respect and affection of the people for 
the Czar. This sentiment of the people for their sovereign 
is eminently and essentially religious. To look at certain 
aspects of life, their communal customs with some of their 
ideas and traditions, the Russian people seem to have a 
special vocation for the socialistic State. If thus far the 
revolutionary spirit has not overturned the nation, it is 
because of the religious faith of the majority of the people, 
which is a better safeguard than all the police of the em- 
pire. Among modern nations, revolution acts like a relig- 
ion. If this is nowhere more true than in Russia, it is 
owing to the fact that the people have passed more sud- 
denly from the Christian to the revolutionary faith, and also 
becausé the Russian spirit has remained more profoundly 
religious. Even in its revolts and negations, it has retained, 
in spite of itself, the habits, emotions, and generosities of 
religious belief. In becoming revolutionary, it has only 
changed its religion. 

This makes the principal originality of Nihilism, which in 
many of its adepts is only religion turned wrong side out. 
This, too, explains again why women have had so large a part 
in the Nihilistic movement. They have gone to secret meet- 
ings and to the missionaries of socialism, as they would have 
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gone to Christ and the prophets. The young girl has said 
to the revolution, “* You shall take the place of husband and 
children for me.” She has abandoned herself to this terrible 
Divinity, forsaking father and mother, offering to it as a sac- 
rifice youth, beauty, love, and even virtue. The hair which 
others have sacrificed at the altar, she has cut off in honor 
of this unfeeling Moloch. For him she has bidden farewell 
to the ornaments of her sex and laid aside the dress of her 
rank; she has given up fashionable apparel, put on coarse 
clothing, entered the dwellings of the poor, and partaken of 
their manner of life; she has, after her own manner, taken 
vows of poverty, in order to consecrate herself to the poor 
and ignorant, thus serving and adoring her new God in his 
suffering members. 

The young man, obeying the same voice, has left his books 
and studies, saying, with the author of the “ Imitation,” that 
“the abundance of knowledge only gives birth to pride and 
affliction of mind.” He also has discovered that one science 
alone is necessary to man, that of salvation; one doctrine 
only worthy of being taught, that which can free man from 
the servitude of poverty. Perish everything else, art and 
civilization, if it must be so! One thing alone is needful, 


' the redemption of the oppressed masses. This is the new 


gospel. And, if it needs confessors and martyrs, the elite of 
the Russian youth are ready to die for it. 

It is to this religious frenzy that Russian Nihilism owes its 
strength and virtue. It would perhaps have made more 
converts, and have been more to be feared, if it had re- 
mained faithful to its first inspiration of a peaceful apostolate 
instead of resorting to mines and bombs. Of all the revolu- 
tionary movements of the age, this has had the most strongly 
marked religious character, and. for this reason has surpassed 
in intensity and moral grandeur other political movements 


- more important in their results. All its strength is in its 


faith. The young men of the colleges, disdaining theological 
conceptions,— “the intelligence,” as they call them,— have 
shown that they have still a need of religious belief. For 
his revolutionary dogmas, the atheist has braved poverty 
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and exile, suffering for the new faith with a Russian pa- 
tience, as his countrymen, the raskolniks, have suffered for 
centuries for the old faith. Thus, where Christianity has en- 
tirely disappeared, Nihilism, which has taken its place, 
shows that the Russian mind is essentially and deeply 
religious. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE: 
HIS INFLUENCE ON LIBERAL THEOLOGY. 
By Clement Pike. 


In the well-known picture by Mr.’ Madox Brown called 
“Work” two figures represent intellectual toil. One is 
Thomas Carlyle, the other Frederick Denison Maurice. 
The artist made a choice which subsequent years amply 
justified; for not only were both men great workers, but 
both have exercised abiding influence on the toil of a suc- 
ceeding generation. In the case of Maurice that influence 
shows no sign of abatement. Though partaking as it were 
of the shy modesty of the man, it is a very quiet, unassuming 
force. The inspirer of many popular movements, Maurice 
was not, and is not, popular. Christian socialism, co-opera- 
tion, and education, in his own country, probably owe more 
to him than to any other man; yet his name as a social 
reformer is almost unknown to the mass of his fellow-coun- 
trymen. His influence on the theological thought of the 
time is somewhat better known, and more readily recog- 
nized; but it is frequently misunderstood, and an attempt 
to estimate its force and tendency may not be altogether 
unprofitable. 

Maurice is usually regarded as a Broad Churchman,— as, 
indeed, the founder of that section of the Established 
Church of England. In reality, he disliked the term; and, 
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as with the most scrupulous care he refrained from joining 
a party in the Church, he certainly never intended to create 
one. Ina letter written not long before his death, he con- 
fessed that he felt no nearer to the Liberals in 1870 than in 
1835. “They are called Broad Churchmen now,” he says 
in this letter, “and delight to be called so. But their 
breadth seems to me to be narrowness. They include all 
kinds of opinions. But what message have they for the 
people who do not live upon opinions or care for opinions?”’ 
This scorn for mere opinion had been imbibed in early 
years. 

His father’s system of Unitarianism, a Unitarianism minus 
Channing, had seemed to his “ boyish logic incoherent and 
feeble.” The only half-suppressed religious antagonisms of 
his early home had caused an intense longing for a real 
unity. To him Liberalism seemed but to mock this longing 
by a tolerance due rather to indifference than to love. No 
one was more keen in detecting the cant of Liberalism. 
But in throwing away the shell he kept the kernel. He 
was a Liberal at heart. Though he objected to the term 
Broad Churchman, and condemned much that passed for 
Liberalism, yet that true Liberalism which does not dictate 
opinions, but the spirit in which opinion should be held, 
glows in every page he wrote. His scrupulous fairness in 
controversy sometimes puzzled his antagonists, who were 
accustomed to other methods. Though an apologist even 
for the Athanasian Creed, he could never have advised a 
man, as Keble confesses he advised Arnold, to put down the 
objections to that dogma by main force whenever they arose 
in his mind. This passage from the sixteenth essay in the 
* Theological Essays” breathes a very different spirit : — 


I should indeed be contradicting all I have said hitherto, and the 
deepest testimony of my soul, if I persuaded any Unitarian to pray as if 
that was true which as yet he does not believe to be true. Let him cling 
to his belief in a One God; let him hold fast to the name of Father. I 
do not dread his zeal, but his indifference; not his grasp of his own con- 
victions, but his inclination to use them as weapons against other men. 
While we use the doctrine of the Trinity in that way, Iam certain we 
shall not believe it.” 
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This is but one of many passages that might be quoted 
from almost all his writings as evidence of the liberalism of 
his spirit and method. The well-known saying of Vinet — 
“JT might as a Protestant hold Catholic opinions, and who 
shall say that I do not?” —found an illustration in Maurice. 
A true Liberal, who felt far removed from those who called 
themselves Broad Churchmen, the least dogmatic of men, an 
apologist for dogma, an earnest Protestant, who was above 
all things Catholic, he was perhaps inevitably misunderstood 
of men. The writer of an article in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica informs us that “there are probably not half a 
dozen persons who reflect the precise shades of Maurician 
teaching,’ and yet the spirit of that teaching has been 
caught and reflected by multitudes belonging to nearly all 
denominations. Its precise shades, its varied colors, vanish, 
because, blended as they should be, they produce the white 
light of an earnest, honest, loving faith in God and man,— 
a faith which is intensely real, and can ignore no reality, 
and allow no conviction to be suppressed. Maurice spake 
because he believed he had a message which would reconcile 
some of the dark contradictions of human thought and life. 
His opponents appear to have thought that he spake in order 
to pose as an original thinker. Thus, with something like 
complacency, Dr. Candlish, in his examination of the ‘ Theo- 
logical Essays,” brings forward the charge of want of origi- 
nality : — 

I might show the coincidence of his views as to the inward light with 
those of Barclay and the Friends, the extent of his obligation to Edward 
Irving and Thomas Erskine for his ideas of the incarnation and atone- 
ment, and the agreement of his opinions on all the leading points of 
Christian doctrine with those of ordinary Unitarians with these two 
exceptions, that, under whatever limitations, they admit a resurrection, a 
judgment, and a future state of rewards and punishments, whilst on the 


other hand, with whatever explanations, he asserts strongly the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 


In a similar strain the learned doctor might have added, 
“T also find his views implied and some of them distinctly 
expressed in the Fourth Gospel, the First Epistle of Saint 
John, and some of the Epistles of Saint Paul.” 
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To suppose that Maurice wished to astound and startle by 
bringing forward original theological notions is completely to 
misunderstand his aim and method. On the contrary, he 
betrays what many would regard as an excessive anxiety to 
show that he is but re-expressing the thought of antiquity. 
No man more frankly acknowleged the benefit that he had 
derived from Unitarianism, and the value of the truths which 
Unitarians had taught. To show what a large measure of 
truth he believed there was in the system of the Friends, it 
is only necessary to refer to his work on “ The Kingdom of 
Christ.” Probably he owed more to Coleridge than to any 
contemporary, and it is somewhat strange that Dr. Candlish 
did not mention the fact that The Aids to Reflection” 
accounts for much that is to be found in the “ Theological 
Essays.” 

Both Coleridge and Maurice held that the despotic influ- 
ence of Locke on his contemporaries and successors to the 
third and fourth generation had indeed exploded some errors, 
but had also obscured some truths which had been expressed, 
or at least suggested, in an earlier age. ‘ With an enthusi- 
asm which may be likened to that which in the world of 
art produced what is known as the pre-Raphaelite movement, 
they endeavored to represent some of these truths. It is 
possible that love of antiquity for antiquity’s sake may at 
times have misled them, as it misled their brothers of the 
brush; but the spirit of reverence, fidelity, and patience 
which, despite occasional crudeness and eccentricity of ex- 
pression, has been the salvation of British art, has through 
Coleridge and Maurice profoundly influenced British theol- 
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In the eighteenth and the early part of the present cen- 
tury skepticism gained much of its force among English- 
speaking people by a perceived incompatibility between the 
philosophy of the day, which was mainly based on Locke, 
and the received theology. In his preliminary essay to the 
American edition of the “ Aids to Reflection,” Dr. Marsh 
expresses the opinion that this incompatibility was more 
keenly perceived in America than in England, and he hails. 
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Coleridge as a deliverer from this embarrassing and painful 
dilemma. 

Whatever valid grounds there may have been for this 
anticipation, there can be no doubt that the Principal of 
Vermont expressed the hope of many thoughtful minds on 
both sides of the Atlantic. But this is ancient history, and 
since then the problem has been complicated by other fac- 
tors. The results and especially the hypotheses (so often 
mistaken by the popular intelligence for results) of physical 
science, and the apparently destructive character of much 
Biblical criticism, have seemed to make the breach as wide, 
or wider, than in those days. Maurice lived long enough to 
see more than the beginning of this new era. He saw the 
attempt to propitiate and to resist the science of the age. 
He saw science take the place of philosophy as a disturbing 
factor in the religious consciousness. Science and faith 
seemed opposed, and the tendency to exalt one at the 
expense of the other soon commenced. ‘The result has been 
on the one hand a limitation of revealed truth to man’s 
present understanding and perceived environment, and on 
the other the banning of science, a distrust of reason, or of 
something mistaken for it, and a shuddering retreat into 
a spiritualism which is spiritual in nothing but the name, 
or into the open arms of a supposed infallible Church. 
Maurice’s permanent influence on liberal theology must be 
largely determined by the help which his teaching, and per- 
haps still more his spirit, can supply to those who would 
hold an intermediate position. Mansel, his great opponent, 
who, when Maurice was dubbed a heretic, was supposed to 
be the champion of orthodoxy, has been weighed in the bal- 
ances of time, and found wanting. His arbitrary distinction 
between theology and speculative science has proved but a 
brief prelude to a wearied and‘hopeless agnosticism. “ But 
there is a spirit in man: and the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty giveth them understanding.” And this spirit, as — 
well as the inscrutable existence. whose gift it is, even 
“science is compelled to recognize as unreached by its deep- 
est analysis of matter, motion, thought, and feeling.” * 


* Retrogressive Religion. By Herbert Spencer. (Applied to the Supreme Being.) _ 
> 
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Upon this fact, the fact that man is a spiritual and there- 
fore a supernatural being, the teaching of Coleridge and 
Maurice is largely based. To Maurice man appeared op- 
pressed with the evil spirit of selfishness, and crying for a 
deliverer from “the body of that death”; but within, wait- 
ing only to be owned, was a living Redeemer, the very root 
of man’s being, one with man and one with God the Father. 
To attempt to present anything like a review of these ideas 
would be to wander far from the scope of this paper, but 
a few words as to the method by which Maurice attempted 
to establish and express his convictions may not be out of 
place. His method is intensely human. “It is to the great 
human heart,” he says, “that theology must make its 
appeal.” Earnestly and searchingly he begs each question. 
He never says this is so because an infallible Church or 
inspired scripture has declared it; but he asks: “Is not 
this so? Have you not been seeking this all along? Is not 
your deepest need satisfied in this, and this only?” This 
appealing, sympathetic way of discovering or presenting 
truth will doubtless appear weak to some. To those who 
would set forth the “ things of the spirit” in the terms of a 
proposition of Euclid, it may appear foolish; but there can 
be little doubt that this very personal, human, sympathetic ° 
method has been the cause of much of that peculiar influ- 
ence which Maurice has exercised. 

This method is very noticeable in his vindication of what 
he deemed the true interpretation of the meaning of the 
word “eternal.” With him it was no mere question of phi- 
lology combined with metaphysics, reserved for the sole con- 
sideration of experts, but a question of human experience, 
upon which even a child could throw some light by its art- 
less expressions. 


The spiritual world — we are obliged to confess it in a thousand ways 
—is not subject to temporal conditions. This is no discovery of phi- 
losophers. Every peasant knows it as well as Newton. If you have 
listened with earnestness to the questions of a child, you may often 
think that it knows more of eternity than of time. The succession of 
years confounds it, it mixes the dates which it has been instructed in 
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most strangely; but its intuition of something which is beyond all 
dates makes you marvel. Scripture, in like manner, illustrates and 
makes clear our own thoughts about life and death. It teaches us to 
think that the healthy activity of all our powers and perceptions, and 
their direction to their right object, is the living state; that the torpor 
of these, or their concentration on themselves, is a state of death.* 


Even the most superficial observer of the progress of 


modern theology must notice the revolution which has taken 


place in the conceptions formed by men of the future life. 
To Maurice this changed outlook is very largely due. 

For refusing to teach the commonly received notion of a 

future state, with its idle heaven and endless hell, he lost 


his professorship at King’s College. One of his boyish 


pupils at that college was Archdeacon Farrar, perhaps in 
nea the most eloquent exponent of “The Larger 
Hope.” 


of the attitude he assumed, he did not hold the doctrine of 
universal restoration as commonly held before and since his 
day. He says on this point : — 


If I believed that God inflicted certain external punishments on 
‘“‘ wicked, impenitent, unbelieving sinners” for the sake of gratifying his 
vengeance, I might easily believe that after a certain time that ven- 
geance would be satisfied, and that he would make amends for it by the 
richness of his rewards. But I have shown in every page of my essays 
that I believe wickedness, impenitence, and unbelief to be the worst 
tortures to which man can be subjected; that as the possession of right- 
ousness, love, truth, constitute eternal blessedness, these constitute eter- 
nal damnation and misery.” + 


This idea has spread far and wide, and has influenced all 
sorts and conditions of men. The philosopher James Hin- 
ton and the famous showman Mr. P. T. Barnum both ex- 
press the conviction for which Maurice was driven from his 
professorial chair. In “Man and his Dwelling aa Hin- 
ton’s chief work, we read : — 


* Theological Essays. Essay XVI. p. 366. 


+See “The Word Eternal and the Punishment of the Wicked, A Letter to the 
Rey. Dr. Jelf. By F. D. Maurice.” 


But, as Maurice made abundantly clear in his vindication 
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Our view here has been obscured by treating the Eternal as future. ... 
A sinful state is eternal death, it is death in relation to that Absolute 
Being which the Eternal denotes. 


In a paper by Mr. Barnum called “ Why I am a Univer- 
salist,” contributed to the Christian World, he states his 
belief that “eternal life has primarily no reference to time 
nor place, but to a quality”; and he then quotes the text 
in the Fourth Gospel, which Maurice ever brought forward 
as the Scriptural evidence for the truth of his view: “ And 
this is life eternal, that they should know thee the only true 
God, and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” 
Locke’s famous Essay fully demonstrated the fact that the 
understanding is unable to form a positive conception of 
eternity, and in his “* Examination of Mr. Maurice’s Theory 
of a Fixed State out of Time” Mansel but restated the con- 
clusion of the great philosopher, holding that the only con- 
ceivable idea of eternity is indefinite duration. ‘To con- 
ceive eternity,” he says, “ would be to conceive an Eternal 
Being.” Such reasoning as a refutation of what is called 
“Mr. Maurice’s Theory” is useless; for all that Locke 
stated, all that Mansel added to his statement, if anything, 
may be granted without affecting that theory. The mon- 
 strous notion of conceiving eternity, or conceiving an Eter- 
nal Being, was far indeed from the thought of the modest 
professor at King’s College. He admits the folly of even 
attempting to define eternal life : — ; 


If I spoke of defining Eternal Life, I should feel, and I think all would 
feel, that I was using an improper word; for how can we define that 
which is out of the limits of time? But in the depth of prayer and 
communion with his Father our Lord gives us that which corresponds 
to the most accurate and divine definition,— an exposition which we are 
bound henceforth, if we reverence his authority, to apply on all occa- 
sions, and to use as the correction of our loose and vague conceptions. 
Instead of picturing to ourselves some future bliss, calling that eternal 
life, and determining the worth of it by a number of years, or centuries, 
or millenniums, we are bound to say once for all, “This is the eternal 
life, that which Christ has brought with him, that which we have in 
him,— the knowledge of God, the entering into his mind and character, 
the knowing him as we only can know any person, by sympathy, fellow- 
ship, love.” * 


* Theological Essays, Essay XVI. p. 367. 
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In these few simple words we have the key-note of Mau- 
rice’s teaching. Much of that teaching has, it may be, 
lost its interest for this swift-moving age. In some of it, 
the reasoning may be inconclusive, the thought obscure or 
inconsistent; but shining through all is the spirit of an 
honest, modest, toiling man, persecuted, slandered, misun- 
derstood, but returning without stint, not railing for rail- 
ing, but sympathy, fellowship, and love. And his influence 
abides. Many even of those who reject his conclusions feel 
the influence of his spirit, and thus, to quote Tennyson’s 
words of welcome to the friend against whom “college- 
councils thundered Anathema,” 


. “gain in life, as life advances, 
Valor and charity more and more.” * 


In the common-room of the Workingmen’s College in 
Great Ormond Street, an institution which he founded, there 
is a portrait of Maurice. After looking long at the expres- 
sive, sensitive face, one left the quiet room for the noisy 
streets; and the rattle of the omnibus and the tramp of 
the eager throngs made a fit accompaniment to the words, 


“They rest from their labors, and their works do follow them.” 


London, December, 1890. 


*To the Rey. F. D. Maurice. By Alfred Tennyson, 
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EMERSON’S OPTIMISM. 
By J. Frederic Dutton. 


In that little book by Mr. Charles J. Woodbury, entitled 
“ Talks with Ralph Waldo Emerson,” I find nothing more 
ylnteresting or suggestive than the little encounter between 
disciple and teacher recorded upon pages 55, 60. Emerson 
has been criticising a certain poem. “It must have been 
inspired,’ he remarks, “by the headache, the delirium of 
the tripod without its vaticination; the verses are not of the 
kind that the people like, nothing hearty or happy in them.” 
And in the next breath, speaking of certain poems of his 
boy friend, Edward King, he says: ‘They are wonderful for 
a boy of seventeen, but they are too melancholy. He seems 
to see nothing but the horrible. Now the world is joyous. 
He paints everything in black, and yet he is a rosy-cheeked 
boy. I wonder at it. We cannot have the Rembrandt 
color. Melancholy is unendurable; grief is abnormal. Vic- 
tor Hugo has written such a book. I have not read it; 
I do not read the sad in literature.” 

Here was the beginning of a revolt. The disciple could 
be an absolute disciple no longer. Was not here an over- 
emphasis of the good and beautiful in life, emphasizing 
these to the exclusion utterly of the evil and the deformed ? 
Can it be that Emerson, ‘a guide in morals, persistently 
shuts his eyes to the only class of facts which makes morals 
necessary”? All the world’s great literatures have a touch 
of sadness,— Saadi, Hafiz, the whole Bible, nearly all the 
Greek and Latin classics, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Chau- 
cer, Hugo, Hawthorne. 

Full of such reflections, the pupil comes to his master. 
With quivering lip he states his objections, to receive for 
answer simply a beaming glance and the words: “ Very 
well. I do not wish disciples.” 


~~ 
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This conclusion is as unsatisfactory as the whole affair is 
interesting. There are few of the friends, even, of Emerson, 
who would not wish that he had answered at greater length. 
We would gladly have followed him through a dozen or a 
hundred pages, if need be, of plain, confidential discussion 
upon this topic. We should have been glad to hear what he 
could say in his own defence, all he could say; for it is just 
here that we touch the heart of Emerson. 

No other writer has, I believe, so powerful an influence 
upon the promising youth of America to-day as has this¢ 
man. His final success has astonished every one,—no one 
more perhaps than himself. At first small, almost unper- 
ceived, this Emersonian stream has gone on silently, slowly, 
yet most surely, widening and: deepening, gathering force 
from opposition, until it has penetrated every part of the 
New World. The sale of Emerson’s works is increasing 
every year. All over the country Emerson classes are being 
formed. I find his disciples everywhere, often where I 
should least expect to find them,—among Catholics and 
Protestants alike; and he has done far more towards mould- 
ing the life-views of many who are in churches from whose 
pulpits, were he living to-day, he would certainly be ex- 
cluded, than have the very ministers in those pulpits. Yea, 
often he has had the most potent influence upon these very 
ministers themselves. 

Alas! the subtle influence of books. An original, earnest, 
and strong thinker is almost always under social, political, 
and religious suspicion. He is generally out of favor with 


all existing parties and sects. He is hated for his heresies. — 


He is feared by the conformists everywhere. He is mis- 
represented, misunderstood. He must have force and cour- 
age to stand alone.. To join his banner means generally to 
meet his opposition without his power of meeting it. Hence 
weaker minds are shy of open advocacy. But they can 
visit him by night. Can he write, then also he can be 
read. And it is not what for social or traditional reasons 
we force ourselves to listen to from the rostrum or the 
pulpit, but what we steal the hours to con .in secret, which — 


Aas 
a 
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forms the substance of our faith. There is nothing the politi- 
eal or religious dogmatist needs to fear so much as what 
his people read in the corner. 

Like every original mind, one of Emerson’s life problems 
was to find himself. It has been said that he began and 
ended his life a minister. So he did. His pulpit, however, 
at first in the church, was soon transferred to the platform, 
then to the press. Now it stands in many a parlor, study, 
or chamber, in nearly every village in America,— the silent 

_preacher, lying there ever ready to speak, most eloquent 
when the disciple is ready lowly to listen. 

But what is the source of Emerson’s power? His style 
is terse, epigrammatic. But it is not his style alone. It 
is easy to heap up epigrams. This is the feature of his 
writings easiest to imitate. Here he has been quite success- 
fully imitated by other writers, one or two of whom still 
live. He isa writer of infinite suggestiveness, rousing the 
mind to reflection, full everywhere of short hints at great 
thoughts. But this is not the substance of his strength. 
He is the most quotable of contemporary authors, the one 
most often referred te. Moreover, he is by nature a poet, 
and many of his essays are little more than prose poems. 
Yet all these qualities, while they greatly enhance his pages, 
do not constitute the foundation of his influence. The open 
secret of Emerson’s permanent power is his optimism; his 
life theory that life itself in all its phases is essentially 
good; that all things proceed from and end in the best. It 
is in the perpetual sunshine of his pages. He is encourag- 
ing, hope-bringing, inspiring, uplifting, ever seeing and set- 
ting forth the bright side of life, and that only. As the 
morning breeze causes every leaf in the forest to tremble 
with a new life, so this optimism of Emerson lives and 
moves amid his pendant epigrams, and causes them to glow 
with life and beauty. It is the one golden thread upon 
which he strings all his glittering beads. It is the cord 
which binds sentence to sentence, paragraph to paragraph, 
essay to essay. It is the one all-prevailing sentiment which 
gives unity to his writings. It is the one lesson he was sent 
to teach. ; 
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Hence people study, admire, love him. They find in him 
what they want,—strength, courage, happiness, and trust. 
The reading of his works never makes one gloomy. We 
always close the volume better satisfied with ourselves and 
our surroundings, more willing to live. If your life has lost 
its point and edge, you can almost always sharpen it again ; 
if the world has grown rusty to you, you can almost 
always repolish it, by a deep draught from Emerson. 

But his strength too often, in the last analysis, seems to 
be his weakness. Can this unqualified optimism go unchal- 
lenged? Has Emerson given us a complete view of life, 
pictured it to us as it really is, just as we, each of us, shall 
find it or have found it? Or is he only a special pleader 
after all, touching up life in false colors, luring us on only 
to deceive us at last? He is hopeful, helpful, inspiring: is 
he wholly true? 

To almost all of Emerson’s disciples these doubts sooner or 
later come. Mr. Woodbury’s query is a very common one. 
He was not the first, he is certainly not the last, who has 
felt that something was lacking in this prophet’s philosophy. 
The unqualified followers of Emerson are very apt to be 
among the young, those who go to their affections for their 
opinions, who mistake life as they wish it to be for life as 
it actually is; while older disciples, those who have had 
long and deep contact with reality, while still recognizing 
their deep debt to this writer, see what they believe to be 
his limitations, and accept him with certain reservations 
while many go to him as a kind of antidote against the — 
cares and ills of life, not accepting his hopeful views of life 
as even half-true, but seeking to soothe themselves by a 
semi-illusion. Here and there one falls even into open 
revolt, and that, too, after years of discipleship, declaring - 
outright that this life theory is not true, the reverse of 
truth rather; that life is not the rose-colored morn we find 
it here represented, but a day of heat and storms, of burden- 
bearing and perpetual disappointments. 

Even his son, Dr. Edward Emerson, in his Life of his. 
father, seems to almost admit this one-sidedness in his writ- 
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ings. “It is now,” he writes, “imputed as a shortcoming 
that he did not do justice to the prevailing power of evil 
in the world. Fortunately, he did not. It was not the mes- 
sage given to him. He could not. For that which made 
him live and serve and love and be loved was a good hope.” 

It has sometimes been asserted by his opponents that 
Emerson with his optimism was consciously playing a part, 
that he wilfully shut his eyes to one side of existence, that 
he would look only at the good,—that he would not hear 
of want and woe, sickness, disease, and death, as though 
saying to himself, The people like “the hearty and happy,” 
not the melancholy and sad. Therefore, they shall have it. 
Not that this side is any more true, but it is more accepta- 
ble. So I will keep myself in a condition to be a bearer of 
good hope. I will see and feel only what tells upon this 
side. 

Of course, such a charge, so wholly out of keeping with 
Emerson’s character and genius as a writer, we need only to 
note in passing. Emerson, if not true to his own insights, 
was nothing. He could not have been false to himself; he 
could not have been the victim of conscious self-deception. 

The question, however, remains: Will Emerson’s opti- 
mism stand the test of life? Isit or isit not true to ordinary 
experience? Is it the real voice of a prophet, or is it a siren 
song ? 

To answer this question, it is necessary first to discover 
just what this optimism was; and, when that is discovered, 
the question answers itself. It is, I believe, because this 
preliminary inquiry has not often been pushed that so much 
confusion has arisen upon this subject. 

It must be remembered that Emerson lived in the reason. 
He habitually spoke from the plane of the reason, not of the 
understanding, much less of the senses. To him our con- 
scious life here is but the surface play of our being’s depth, 
as the tossing billows are but the surface play of the ocean. 
The soul itself is infinitely more than any passing sensa- 
tion or passing event. Of this soul all nature is a symbol, 
all life an unfolding: all consciousness is self-consciousness, 
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glimpses of the spirit at its own infinite depth, the soul re- 
turning to itself. Within this sense-life of ours the eternal 
laws and forces of the spirit lie imbedded, transfused through 
it as the force of gravitation is transfused through every par- 
ticle of matter, and time and space through every object and 
event. These spiritual laws and forces form the reality of 
the external and the internal world. To grasp them with 
the intellect is knowledge; to recognize them in action is 
obedience; to yield to them the affections is worship. As 
seen by the mind, they are eternal Truth; as obeyed by the 
will, they are eternal Virtue; as embraced in the affections, 
they are eternal Beauty, Goodness, and Love. Every event, 
every act, every pain or sorrow, is upon one side sense, upon 
the other soul: or sense at the surface, soul at the centre. 
Now, as the soul builds the world, and as it goes out from its 
own depths to find itself again in the depths of the world, 
so it cannot be ultimately injured by whatever happens to 
it in the world. All life is a preparation, a spirit discipline ; 
but beneath it all lies the spirit itself, even __ 


“ Deep below the depths of conscious being,” 


unharmed, untouched, learning from, unfolding in, its sor- 
rows and woes as much as in its joys and pleasures. 

Such, in our own words, is, we believe, the foundation of 
Emerson’s optimism,— a life insight which rose with him to 
a permanent passion, the ground-plan of all his writings; 
a life insight which he shared in common with Goethe, 
Plato, the authors of the Upanishads, and I know not how 
many others. 

There are three life-views possible, according as we look 
at life, into it, or through it. Looked at, it is all bright and 
joyous, a perpetual sunshine, a bed of roses; looked into, it 
is often perplexing and dark; looked through, it is again 
bright, but this time with a far deeper splendor,—the opti- 
mism of the senses; the pessimism of the understanding; 
the optimism of the reason,— from mere happiness through 
despair to blessedness. 

An illustration of what we have said may be found in the 
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life of Goethe. The first years of this great man’s career 
were years of the purely natural life, given over to the joy 
of the world as it appears,— the life of the senses, the lower 
optimism. Then came the period of ennui, of life-weari- 
ness, when the veil of youth was lifted, when the senses 
palled, and those oft-repeated questions, ‘“ What am I? why 
am I? why doI live?” were asked, but found no answer,— 
the period when he wrote “ Werther,” the most of the First 
Part of “ Faust,” and when, as he tells us, he meditated sui- 
cide. From all this he emerged through the conception of 
culture, through the insight that life and nature exist for 
the soul and that the soul is an end in itself, into that 
higher optimism from which he never after permanently 
departed. 

Emerson’s optimism, then, is in this higher plane. It is 
the optimism of the life in the spirit. By this it must be 
judged. By this test, and this test alone, it must stand or 
fall. To justify this conclusion, let us take the first para- 
graph in the essay upon Spiritual Laws, remembering that 
this is only one of hundreds that might be chosen, that 
we make the final appeal to his writings as a whole. That 
we make this higher optimistic vein more apparent, we give 
this passage, the Italics being our own : — 

“ When the act of reflection takes place in the mind, when 
we look at ourselves in the light of thought, we discover that 
our life is embosomed in beauty. Behind us, as we go, all 
things assume pleasing forms, as clouds do far off. Not only 
things familiar and stale, but even the tragic and terrible, are 
comely, as they take their place in the pictures of memory. 
The river-bank, the weed at the water side, the old house, 
the foolish person,— however neglected in the passing,— 
have a grace in the past. Even the corpse that has lain in 
the chambers has added a solemn ornament to the house. 
The soul will not know either deformity or pain. If in 
hours of clear reason we should speak the severest truth, 
we should say that we had never made a sacrifice. In these 
hours the mind seems so great that nothing can be taken from 
us that seems much, All loss, all pain, is particular: the 
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universe remains to the heart unhurt. Neither vexations nor 
calamities abate our trust. No man ever stated his griefs 
as lightly as he might. Allow for exaggeration in the most 
patient and sorely ridden hack that ever was driven. For 
it is only the finite that has wrought and suffered: the infi- 
nite lies stretched in smiling repose.” 

Now on the theory that our life lies wholly in our nerves, . 
that the soul is simply a bundle of sensations, real or re 
membered, this passage with all its poetic beauty is pure 
nonsense. It is not true. Every man’s experience con- 
demns it. On the idealistic theory, that the soul built the 
world and is still its essence, that that soul reaches self-con- 
sciousness in man, that all our external life is disciplinary 
and symbolic, that every experience, gay or sad, becomes, 
when passed, a permanent treasure in the storehouse of the 
spirit,—on this theory, this passage, as how many others in 
the Essays, contains an eternal truth. Pain, sin, sorrow, 
disappointment, death, await every man. He must expect 
to see his fondest hopes blasted, to feel the stabs of false 
friendship, to suffer want, to lie upon beds of suffering, to 
see those nearest to him pass away, to relinquish every 
earthly hope, to grow old and die. The history of the 
human race is the history of sorrow. Yea, more, this is the 
history of all life. The evolution of life upon this earth, 
now through a million ages, has been one unbroken line 
of cruelty and mutual destruction. ‘The whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now.” 

Was Emerson unconscious of this fact? To affirm this 
would be to accuse him of utter stupidity or wilful blind- 
ness. Was he himself absolutely cold? Did the sorrows 
of the world never touch him? Read the diary of his early 
life. Read his poem called the “ Threnody,” written after 
the death of his little boy. Neither will we accept his own 
passing statement, made in an easy hour, that he did not 
read the sad in literature. Like many of his terse sentences, — 
this is too sweeping to stand alone: it must be read in the 
light of all that he has written. He did read the sad in 
literature. He read Plutarch, Gibbon, Tennyson, even 
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Byron. He knew Wordsworth’s “Excursion” almost by 
heart. He never ceased to praise “ Wilhelm Meister,” and 
he read and reread almost everything Carlyle ever wrote. 

But Emerson differs from most readers in this: that he 
chose books wherein the sad worked itself out to a higher 
joy; he must see the deeper faith dawning in the midst 
of the darkest despair. And he differs from most great 
optimistic writers, like Wordsworth and Goethe, in that, 
while these paint the ills of life and the good as flowing 
from them, he paints only the good. They show us the 
path up the mountain: he describes his heavenly vision 
while standing upon its summit. 

Everything is beautiful when it passes from the nerves 
to the intellect, from sense to soul. It is only as we tran- 
scend nature, as we get out of our pure subjectivity, as we 
universalize our experiences, as we cease simply to feel and 
begin to think, that our peace returns to us. Whatever 
we can think about we must objectify,— place over against 
ourselves and from it reserve ourselves. The historian 
escapes the overburden of life by seeing its ills in the light 
of the ages and recording them there; the artist, by carving 
them in marble or picturing them upon the canvas; the 
philosopher, by plunging to the innermost depths of our 
rational nature and finding there an essence these cannot 
touch; the humble believer, by simple faith in an all-per- 
yading, loving Father; the poet, by making all these woes 
the object of poetic representation. This last was the art 
of Goethe. It was the origin of “ Werther.” Goethe por- 
trayed many woes in prose and verse, that thus he might 
escape from them. But Emerson left even this plane, and, 
rising into the higher atmosphere of the intellect and the 
heart, made life worth living by continually emphasizing its 
largest meaning, its deepest law. 

Of course, every student of Emerson will recognize one 
or two other sources whence flowed this optimistic strain. 
The insight into the great law of universal compensation, 
which this life prophet grasped in early manhood and so 
powerfully set forth in his essay upon Compensation, and 
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touched upon in many other places, is surely not calculated 
to fill one with hope and trust. It is essentially the theory of 
the rule of the best. According to this law, all things right 
themselves; reward and punishment are inseparable from 
the acts which bring them; no one can harm another, and 
for everything we lose there is a corresponding gain. 

Then, too, Emerson’s optimism takes the form of intellect- 
ual and practical simplicity. The pains of the scholar come 
from puzzling his mind with impossible problems, from not 
being content to receive in glimpses the great truths by 
which he lives, by insisting too strongly upon knowledge 
before action. ‘The intellectual life may be kept clean and 
healthful if man will live the life of nature, and not import 
into his mind difficulties which are none of his,” ete. And 
so of simplicity of life. Emerson everywhere preaches that 
happiness is attainable not by increasing our gratifications, 
but by lessening our desires; by striving to discover not 
how much we can get, but how much we can get along with- — 
out. He shows us how to find joy in poverty and the 
highest delight in the most ordinary life. This is his most 
commonplace thought, and the one we are most apt to carry 
away with us from the first reading of his books. 

But we have laid especial stress upon this idealism, this 
viewing of all life from the plane of the reason; for we be- 
lieve it is the one important thing. It must be grasped before 
we can fully understand these lesser laws; and, when grasped 
clearly and perfectly, it will be seen to comprehend these as 
parts of itself. The compensation of Emerson is the com- 
pensation of the soul: it is a law only of the spirit. And, 
as for simplicity, we can hold lightly the doubts and diffi- 
culties of the understanding if once we are firmly planted 
upon the reason; and we can contentedly live simply only 
as we live in the spirit. : 

The reason Emerson is so often misunderstood is the 
reason every great prophet is misunderstood,—he thought 
and lived ahead of his age. And he is still misunderstood, 
because the currents of American life are setting in a 
direction directly opposed to his teachings. ae hu 
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civilization is mainly of the senses. Our much boasted 
progress of this nineteenth century is mainly material: it 
is progress in the growth of cities, in the extension of com- 
merce, in the multiplication of the conveniences and lux- 
uries of life. Never before, as a race, were we so well fed, 
so well clothed, so well housed. Never before did we earn 
so little and receive so much. By a million inventions, 
“hitching our wagon to a star,” we have made the “gods do 
our chores,” and the impersonal forces of nature — heat, elec- 
tricity, gravitation — take the place of the hard hand and 
bended back. Yet it is doubtful if life, as a whole, is any 
happier. A dark vein of pessimism underlies our civiliza- 
tion; and never before was that question, Is life worth 
living? so often and so earnestly asked. Our youth are 
corrupted by over-indulgence, and even the released peasant 
knows not what to do with his idle hours. The rich, out 
in search of pleasure, are dying of ennui and life-weariness, 
while the poor are tormented through envy of the rich. 
Yet here and there, all over this land and in Europe, are 
little bands of those who would live in the Spirit,— little 
bands, feebly struggling against fearful odds, yet struggling 
still; bands whose motto is, “ Plain living and high think- 
ing,” who set at naught luxury, display, ease, power, for 
the sake of soul-culture; who find pleasure in pain, hope 
in endurance, and their highest joy in the sweat of the brain 
or the sweat of the heart, to whom wealth and poverty are 
alike comparatively indifferent, and who are willing to “live 
low and fare hard,” that they may live for science, for art, 
for literature, for philosophy, for worship. These are the 
monks and the nuns of the coming Church. These, and not 
our millionaires and railroad kings, are the prophets of 
future ages; and for these there has yet arisen no greater 
leader and guide than Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


q | 
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OUR MISSION-FIELD IN JAPAN. 


Through the kindness of Professor Everett, we are able 
to offer the following very instructive and interesting report 
of the field in which, just now, some of our most important 
work is going on. In such a field we have to be learners 
as well as teachers. This attitude is rare, perhaps, in the 
missionary field; and it has led to misapprehensions, some 
of which are reflected in the paper given below. The 
writer is a native Japanese, a young man of twenty-five, of 
great intelligence and sobriety of thought, a convert of one 
of the earlier (orthodox) mission schools there, who has 
been in this country not much more than three months, and 
is now a student in the Harvard Divinity School. His lit- 
erary command of English is remarkable, his paper requir- 
ing only the slightest and most superficial revision. With 
this qualification, and with the correction of the single point 
just noted, it is given word for word as it was pu in our 
hands. It is entitled by its author 


THE FUTURE RELIGION IN JAPAN. 


“What will be and ought to be the future religion in Japan?” 
is the question which finally drove me out of my native country, 
far across the Pacific Ocean, to this land of religious as well as 
political liberty. With this question I came to this country; but — 
in this country I have found its sister question, which was often — 
put to me,— “ What is the religion of your country?” Although — 
this latter question may be of less direct interest in itself, yet, 
as its consideration will be the most natural way to the presenta- 
tion of my thought concerning the former, I will try to give it a 
short answer. : 

At the outset, then, What is the religion of Japan? Unfort- 
unately, the answer is not very easy; for the religion of our 
country is not a simple system, which can be pointed: o7 out ya 
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single word or two. In reality, it is a mixture of at least three 
entirely distinct systems of religion and morality. They are so 
mixed together that it is very difficult to trace the origin of the 
different elements to their proper sources. 

The first is Shintoism. This seems to be very old, as old as 
the nation itself. It has no originator or sacred books. As to 
its primitive character, scholars differ in their opinions. / Some 
assert that it was merely a form of ancestor-worship; while others 
hold that it was worship of*natural objects, each as a separate 


god. But its true nature seems to be simpler and purer than /, 


that which either of these views presents. Some very old poems 
and the general belief of the people unite in confirming the fact 
that, in its primitive state, Shintoism was a very simple worship 
of the active principle of nature. Whether this principle was one 
or many, or whether it was identical with nature or not, our 
simple ancestors did not stop to investigate. They might have 
regarded it as identical with nature or they might have thought 
it to be distinct from nature. This did not trouble them. They 
instinctively knew this active principle to be all-present and 
all-seeing. They called it Kami (God), and worshipped it. This 
seems to be the primitive nature of Shintoism, which literally 
means “the way of Aami.” It was neither monotheism nor 
pantheism. It may. be called naturalism. ) 

Leaving its primitive character, the distinguishing feature of 
the present Shintoism is hero-worship. Heroes, martyrs, and 
emperors are generally deified. Shrines and temples are dedi- 
-eated to them, and at present we have more than three hundred 
thousand shrines and temples scattered throughout the country. 
The size and beauty of these temples differ according to the 
dignity of the deified persons to whom they are dedicated. The 
people go to these temples to say prayers or to make material 
offerings. There are religious festivals, occasional as well as 
regular. Shintoism has no moral creed or religious doctrine. 
Sacred songs, religious dancings, and temple ceremonies consti- 
tute all its worship. Along with this ancestral worship, the wor- 
ship of certain natural objects and certain animals also seems 
to belong to the present Shintoism. But it must be remembered 
that the original worship of “the all-present and _ all-seeing 
Kami” is not lost sight of. To Shintoism the absolute loyalty 
and reverence toward the emperor of the day are also to be 
ascribed. Such is the general character of the first elemeut of 
our religious mixture. 
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The second element is Buddhism.\ According to our historical 
; record, Buddhism entered into our country from Corea, about 
the middle of the sixth century of the Christian era. In what 
form was it imported? and what modifications has it undergone 
since its importation? This is more than I can tell. But 
scholars are generally agreed in the opinion that our Buddhism 
essentially belongs to the northern branch, the “Great Vehicle,” 
and that this latter underwent many changes before its entrance 
into our country.) Coming to our.own time, about one hundred 
and forty thousand temples are found, each with its own resident 
priests and monks. There are more than ten principal sects, 
which all go by the name “Buddhist”; and these sects divide 
these temples as their possessions, some few, and others many. 
Most of these sects seem to be of later introduction from China, 
while some are of Japanese origin. They differ from each other 
both in doctrine and in practice. Some are speculative, and 
some are practical. Some are pantheistic, and some are atheistic. 
Some emphasize “wisdom” as the essence of Buddhism, while ' 
others teach trust in Buddha as the only way of salvation. | 
(Pome sects regard salvation to mean the actual annihilation of 


aaly by the “insight” that the universe oa individual souls are 
all illusions, the absolute soul being only real existence. To the 
monks of these sects, this “insight” is the ultimate end of life; 
and hence their life is a life of retirement, celibacy, poverty, tran- | 
quillity, uprightness, self-mortification, and meditation. On the | 
| other hand, some sects hold the view that salvation is not the 
| annihilation of the soul, but its deliverance from this. world of . 

| 


pain and sorrow to “that side” of existence where no sin, no 
suffering, no death, and no fear are to be found, and where we ~ 
live together with Buddha and our fellow-saints in eternal joy 
and happiness. The way to this salvation, they say, is the trust 
is 2 in “Amida” (Amitabha) as our only saviour, who is so merciful 
that any one who is penitent enough to repeat the mysterious 
“nam” (om) will never lose his salvation. These are the two 
extreme sects of our Buddhism. The former is deep, ascetic, 
and pantheistic; while the latter is shallow, secular, and athei 
The latter prevails among the common people, while the former. 
| ‘ is found only among a narrow circle of the ascetic monks. 1] 
tween these two extremes Mato are various immediate acer 
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morality, one for the clergy and the other for the laity; (2) wor- 
ship of the image of Buddha, together with many other idols; 
(8) belief of the transmigration of souls; (4) acceptance of the 
pessimistic, view of life; (5) denial of the existence of any per- 


sonal God) 

The third element is Confucianism. This system made its 
way into our country about three centuries earlier than Buddh- 
ism, and since has been the chief influence in the maintenance of 
our social as well as family morality. Confucianism, as we under- 
stand it, is merely a system of moral teachings. If it has any 
religious element in it, that will be nothing more than silent 
recognition of and occasional reference to some divine being or 
beings. We do not know whether Confucius himself knew much 
about the nature of divine being or beings, but it is very plain 
from his own saying that he did not teach anything definite 
about it. As Confucius lived in a noisy, warlike period of Chi- 
nese feudalism, his thought was necessarily influenced by his envi- 
ronment. His teachings were mostly explanations of the social 
and political problems of his time. But through these teachings 
we can also see that the essence of his doctrine consists in two 
things, benevolence and righteousness. Not only he tried to 
inculcate this in his words, but he himself was its actual embodi- 
ment. He toiled and journeyed throughout his life in order. to 
benefit the world by his teaching and example of benevolence 
and righteousness. / 

Confucius was not a founder of any religious or philosophical 
system, but he was a teacher of morality and a benefactor of 
mankind. This is our understanding of Confucianism, and as 
such it has done unspeakable good to our country. /Especially as 
our society was feudalistic in its organization, the Confucian 
system of morality has been just what it needed, It is very true 
that this system helped, if not originated, the development of o. r 
feudalism. As found in our country, it may be summed up in 
the following five fundamental rules, through which benevolence 
and righteousness were realized: (1) justice between lord and 

_ subject; (2) kindness between parent and child; (8) distinc- 
tion between husband and wife; (4) order between old and 
young; (5) truthfulness between friend and friend. Among 
these, the first two were especially emphasized under somewhat 
modified forms, as devout loyalty to one’s lord and pious obe- 
dience to parents. This is the general feature of Confucianism, 


as it exists in our present society. 


frin— 
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( These are the principal elements which constitute the religion 
of our country. Still one may ask, What, then, is that religion? 
How can these different and apparently inconsistent elements 
unite together to form one religion? This is a very natural 
question. I will try to answer it in a few words. Shintoism is 
the oldest and simplest of the three. Then Confucianism entered, 
and was much welcomed, because it has nothing incompatible 
with Shintoism. The latter furnished the object of worship, and 
the former offered the rules of life. They, in themselves, re- 
mained distinct from each other; but our ancestors drew nutrition 
from both of them, and in this way they became blended in their 
minds. 
While this integration was going on, another element made its 
‘© appearance in the form of Buddhism. During the early part of 
its history, Buddhism met a very strong opposition, partly be- 
cause of our strong national belief that we, the inhabitants of the 


bs ta Fre “land of Kami,” ought not to adopt any other religion than 


Shintoism, and partly because of the fact that the Buddhistic 
doctrines of sin and salvation appeared very strange, and hence 
Aa ‘repugnant to our national spirit. But in the course of time its 
“Areal nature became gradually known, and men came to realize the 
truth of the doctrines concerning the misery of the present world 
and the consequent need of salvation.) Thus Buddhism, once 
despised, now became a popular religién. But in this it did not 
drive out Shintoism and Confucianism. It simply supplied the 
| way of salvation which the other two systems were not able to 
supply. They co-existed because we needed them all. Thus 
united, they were for the first time able to supply our whole 
need. Severally defective and mutually supporting, they could 
satisfy the religious as well as moral wants of our country. Even 
among the poor, scarcely one home will be found where some 
book of Confucianism is not found, while its inmates will be seen 
worshipping now in a Shinto temple and then before the image 
of Buddha. Thus our people may be said to believe in all of 
these systems. Such is the nature of our religion, and therefore 
I said at the beginning that the religion of Japan is a mixture of 
at least three different systems of religion and morality, Sa j 
Now let me proceed to consider a more serious question: 
What will be the future religion of Japan, and what ought it to 
be? ‘Till the revolution of 1868 feudalism prevailed in our 
country, and also till that time our country was generally shut — 
? f 


go 
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out to the western nations. But by this revolution feudalism was 
swept away, and the whole country was thrown open to the rest 
of the world. The form of the government was changed. The 
law and military system were remodelled, according to the western 
plan. The sciences, arts, inventions, and machineries were grad- 
ually introduced. So that our country has made a wonderful 
metamorphosis within the last twenty years. Now it is almost 
entirely new, and may be counted among the civilized nations 
of the world. 

With this social revolution, the age of simple and unquestion- 
ing belief began to pass. away, and the age of universal doubt is 
ushered in. On the one hand, this spirit of universal doubt seems 
to be the result of the reaction against the old state of things; 
while, on the other hand, it seems to be the effect of the introduc- 
tion of atheism, pessimism, skepticism, agnosticism, materialism, 
utilitarianism, and many other isms of pernicious character. 
Under the instigation of these internal and external influences, 
the once obedient and unquestioning minds of our people are 
swinging over to the other extreme of doubt and unbelief. Most 
of those who are learned in science and philosophy are either fol- 
lowers of agnosticism or disciples of indifferentism, Religion is 
scorned, and is declared to be a remnant of superstition. Shinto- 
ism is looked on as a fable. Buddhism is no more than a super- 


stition. Confucianism is behind the time. “ Indifference” passes’ 


for wisdom, and “no religion” is a common motto of the enlight- 
ened. As these enlightened men are actually governing the 
whole nation, either intellectually or politically, their destructive 
influence upon the mass of the people is very strong indeed. All 
the old systems are steadily losing their hold, and doubt and re- 
action are gradually spreading instead of them. Thus the whole 
nation may be regarded, in one sense, as in a state of religious 
' disturbance. 

If such is the actual state of our country, Can our nation alto- 
gether dispense with religion? This is the first question we 
ought to consider. If religion is something foreign to our nature, 
it may be got rid of without serious loss on our part. If it is a 
mere relic of superstition, it has no right to exist; for it is quite 
proper for the dark mist of superstition to be dispersed by the 
clear light of modern science and philosophy. If, on the contrary, 
religion has its origin in our nature, there is no fear of its com- 
plete disappearance. There can be no real conflict between it 
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and reason, for both belong to one and the same human nature. 
As far as we are concerned, we firmly believe that religion has 
its source in our nature, and it can always remain in friendly 
terms with the normal development of our intellect. All the 
trouble with our enlightened brothers is their misconception of 
the nature of religion. They fail to distinguish between super- 
stition and religion, between religion in general and some partic- 
ular religious system ; and then, forgetting their own ignorance, 
they proceed to declare that religion is superstition. Let us see 
the nature of religion, so that we can determine whether it is 
superstition or not. 

Man, as a rational being, has the idea of the Infinite. Man, as 
a finite being, has the sense of his absolute dependence. He is 
born into the world, and he passes out of it. -He is limited in 
time and space, in knowledge and power. ‘This fact of limitation 
on every side makes him realize his absolute dependence upon 
something which is distinct from him, and is not limited as him- 
self. To this something, upon which he is dependent, he gives 
the name “Infinite.” What science and philosophy have to do 
is simply to reach the most reasonable and most satisfactory con- 
ception of the Infinite, or, in other words, to find out what the 
Infinite is. Science starts with the phenomena of nature, and 
tries to explain them by certain convenient devices called laws. 
All that it can do is to form these devices, by which the activity 
of the Infinite is explained. Creation and annihilation are en- 
tirely beyond its capacity. 

Philosophy begins just where science leaves off. It proceeds 
to inquire into the nature of the Infinite. The Infinite can 
neither be created nor destroyed, while the conception of it has 
ever changed, and will change. Not only man has the idea of 
the Infinite and the sense of absolute dependence, but also his 
inner cravings drive him to relate himself somehow with the In- 
finite. In this relation he finds his joy and blessedness. Why? 
Because such is his nature. Sugar is’ sweet, and vinegar is sour, 
We all know this, but no one can explain why. We prefer pleas- 
ure to pain, but we cannot explain why pleasure is pleasant. So 
with our religious nature. By the worship of the Infinite our 
heart is satisfied, and we realize joy and blessedness. This good 
we derive from worship is the motive that impels us to the very 
act of worship. This worship is religion, and hence religion may 
be defined as the relation of the finite and the Infinite, actuated: 
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by and resulting in the good of the former. Hence it is clear 
that religion is not something superadded to human nature by 
ignorance and superstition, but that it has its origin in our nature, 
and will never disappear, so long as our nature continues to be 
as it is. 

If agnosticism and skepticism can utterly destroy the idea of 
the Infinite, the sense of absolute dependence, and susceptibility 
to the blessedness of worship, our people may be satisfied with 
“no religion.” But, if these things cannot be completely ex- 
tirpated, agnosticism and skepticism can by no means satisfy the 
hearts of our people. Agnosticism and skepticism are essentially 
negative and destructive. They exist in our country not because 
of their own strength, but because of the destructive tendency 
of our age. But when the reaction is over, and the natural 
course of things shall return, they will surely be cast away; for 
then we shall need something positive and constructive. The 
present anti-religious tendency of our country cannot last long. 
Already the symptoms are not wanting for the return of the 
normal condition-of human nature. Our nation is in a state of 
religious disturbance. But disturbance is a very unstable con- 
dition of things. Sooner or later the disturbance will be over. 
Our nation may be compared to a compass-needle in disturbance, 
Soon the full force of agitation will be all spent, and the needle 
will point to its natural direction. So it is with our hearts. 
They will soon turn towards the Infinite, and will enjoy their 
undisturbed blessedness. 

If Japan cannot altogether dispense with religion, what sort 
of religion will be needed there? What are its qualifications ? 
This is the next question. There are five things, it seems to me, 
which any system of religion ought to have, in order to become 
the future religion in our country. And these five may be 
divided into two groups, the first two being the external quali- 
fications, and the last three the internal qualifications. 

To begin with the external qualifications. The first is that 
any system, to become our future religion, must neither conte 
dict science and philosophy nor cireumscribe the normal devel- ), 
opment of our intellect. We have seen that, in their essence, 
religion and reason have nothing inconsistent with each other, 
and that the development of the latter necessarily leads to the 
development of the former. This congruity of religion and 
reason is not very difficult to see, when we are considering re- 
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ligion in general; but the moment when we enter into the con- 
sideration of any particular system of religion it is not so clear. 
Many of the doctrines upon which these particular systems are 
built are either superstitious or unreasonable or at least ques- 
tionable. They are often inconsistent among themselves. They 
are now and then contradicted by the teachings of science and 
philosophy. Still, these doctrines are regarded as essential 
doctrines, and men are called upon to believe them as true and 
orthodox. The effect of this religious despotism extends beyond 
the domain of religion, and results in crushing out the spirit of 
inquiry.and freedom of thought. Such systems make men both 
irrational and irreligious,—irrational, because man’s rational 
nature is distorted ; irreligious, because his true religion is de- 
stroyed. True science and true philosophy cannot make man 
irreligious; but they necessarily make him truly religious, because 
they make the nature and activity of the Infinite clearer and 
more reasonable. If any particular system of religion essentially 
consists of these irrational teachings or at least emphasizes them, 
complete victory is hopeless for such a system. 

‘ The second external qualification is its universal adaptability. 
As far as religion is the necessary outcome of human nature, all _ 
men have capacity for it. All men are religious, and all men 
want some religion. Hence, if any religious system is to become 
our future religion, it must be able to adapt itself to all classes 
of the people, learned and ignorant, rich and poor, common and 
noble. It must be common to all men, one in which both the 
peasant and the philosopher can feel their religious wants per- 
fectly satisfied. If it can prosper only among the enlightened 
or if it can prevail only among the illiterate, it cannot become 
the universal religion of our country. In a word, it must be a 
system which car become everybody’s religion, and yet can retain 
its form as a religion. 

The first of the internal qualifications is that our future system 
of religion must furnish us with the’ proper object of worship. 
We have many temples and many gods. In this we are polythe- 
ists. But at the same time we also have a very strong and very 
remarkable belief in the existence of the “ All-seeing,” which 
we call either Aami (God) or Tento sama (O Thou Logos in 


' Heaven). In this respect, we may be monotheists, in some sense. 


Of this “All-seeing” we know very little, and that little is 
very indefinite. All that we know of him is practically only 
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this: that he is all-seeing and all-righteous, and that he will 
punish the wicked and reward the righteous. Science and phi- 
losophy are destroying gods and images. The people are no 
longer satisfied with this sort of worship. They want something 
better. As they cannot be satisfied with no worship, they want 
to know something more definite about this “All-seeing.” To 
get this proper object of worship is one of the present religious 
wants of our people. r 

The second internal qualification is that the system must fur- 
nish the best system of morality. Not only we know the “ All- 
seeing,” but we also have a very peculiar notion of morality, the 
essence of which may be expressed in the following words: 
“Obey your conscience with perfect readiness. Worship God 
(or gods), for your conscience requires it. Be loyal to the em- 
peror, and be obedient to your parents; for both are commanded 
by your conscience. Do whatever your conscience commands 
you, but never do what your conscience forbids you.” This no- 
tion is almost universally spread among our people. But the 
destruction of feudalism and the introduction of the western 
knowledge caused some agitation in their minds. Of course, con- 
science itself can never be blotted out, but its mistaken judg- 
ments are called in question. The thing we want at present is a 
perfect standard of life, by which our conscience shall be both 
guided and developed; and this standard must not only be con- 
gruous with science and philosophy, but also it must be qualified 
to reconcile the relation of man and man with the relation of the 
finite and the Infinite, so that religion and morality may be made 
organically one through the medium of this perfect standard of 
life. In the minds of our people, religion and morality are so 
intimately related to each other that one necessarily leads to the 
other, and in this unity our people are not far from truth. 

The third internal qualification is that the system must furnish 
us with the means by which both the power and effect of sin can 
be destroyed. We know the “ All-seeing,” and we have con- 
science. But we do not always obey our conscience nor always 
remember the “ All-seeing.” The fact that Buddhism, in spite 
of the strong opposition which it met, finally became our popular 
religion, testifies another fact,— that our people has been groan- 
ing under the influence of sin. We are conscious that we have 
sinned. This consciousness is exceedingly painful. But we do 
not know how to get rid of this painful consciousness. We say 
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prayers. We make offerings. “We give alms. We mortify our- 
selves. But there is no peace, no removal of the burden of sin. 
Now we give alms to the poor, but now we are coveting that 
which is our neighbor’s. This moment we are mortifying our 
body, but the next moment our eyes are set on evil things. Even 
while our lips are uttering prayer, our hearts are cherishing 
wicked desires. We know what we ought to do, but we do what 
we ought not to do. We ourselves do not wish this, but we can- 
not help it. What we want is a new power, a new life, which 
enables the soul to conquer all its evil desires and to attain to its 
highest blessedness. 

These are the five qualifications which a religious system ought 
to possess, in order to become the future religion in Japan. It 
must have all these five qualifications. If it. lacks one, it cannot 
but fail. Can Confucianism be this religion? Hardly, because 
it is merely a system of moral teachings, peculiarly adapted to 
feudal society. If anything is said about worship or repentance 
in it, it is simply by way of accident. Can it be Shintoism? By 
no means, because Shintoism is neither a religious system nor a 
moral system. It has no sacred books, no moral code, no relig- 
ious doctrine. Then can it be Buddhism? Improbable, because 
Buddhism is a pessimistic religion, which aims at the destruction 
of all affections and desires, and hence will bring about complete 
social annihilation. No desire, hence no activity. No marriage, 
hence no society. This will be the final result of Buddhism. 
What nation can endure such a system? If not one of these 
three separately can satisfy. the five qualifications enumerated 
above, can we not form a new system, selecting the required ele- 
ments out of these, so that it may become our future religion? 
Granting that such an artificial system can become a real power, 
which is very doubtful, the trouble with this proposal is the fact 
that no one can produce pure gold by compounding together 
copper, iron, and silver, however skilful an alchemist he may 
happen to be. , 

If these systems, either separately or in combination, are not 
properly qualified to become the future religion of our country, 
what shall we do? Shall we go on without adopting any religion 
at all, leaving our religious nature entirely to the mercy of its 
natural and individual development? This will be the only way, 
and hence the best way, if all positive religions of the world are 
necessarily antagonistic to the normal development of human 
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nature. But to help and regulate this development, of human 
nature, especially that of religious nature, some positive religion 
is very important, if not absolutely indispensable; and by this 
capacity of help and regulation the value of any positive religion 
is to be measured. Is there not some positive religion in the 
world which is in this respect superior to those systems which 
our nation already has? There is one at least, which is not only 
superior to all other systems of the world, but also is perfect in 
this capacity. In this sense, this system may properly be called 
the divine revelation, and this system is Christianity. 

Christianity has not been entirely unknown in Japan, at least 
for the last few centuries. Already in the middle of the sixteenth 
century it was introduced by the Portuguese missionaries, under 
the form of Roman Catholicism. Soon it began to spread. Even 
some of the feudal nobles were found among its converts. Japan 
was almost in danger of becoming a Catholic nation. But this 
was prevented by the persecution which set in with the ascen- 
dency of the Tokugawa family, mainly from political motives. 
In the year 1614, an edict was proclaimed, by which the Jesuit 
missionaries were to be expelled, and the Christian belief was 
prohibited under the penalty of death. This led to the insurrec- 
tion of the Christians. But the massacre of Shimabara, in 1637, 
tolled the death-knell to the cause of Catholicism. For the next 
two centuries, Christianity was almost crushed out of our coun- 
try, except some secret believers were found, and executed unless 
they renounced their belief. 

From the time of the visit of Commodore Perry in 1854, es- 
pecially after the revolution of 1868, Christianity made its reap- 
pearance, this time under its various forms. Hence at present 
Roman Catholicism, Greek Catholicism, and Protestant Christian- 
ity are existing side by side. Each of the two Catholic faiths is 
older than Protestantism, and their converts together outnumber 
those of Protestantism. But these converts are mostly from the 
poor and ignorant, while Protestantism is embraced by the bet- 
ter and generally more educated classes. Under Protestantism 
many sects are found, just as in the case of Buddhism,— Congre- 
gationalist, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Episcopalian 
being the principal ones. Moreover, in the present year we 
saw for the first time the organization of a Unitarian church 
in our country. Thus we have almost all important religions 
of the world,—Shintoism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Romanism, 
Nicholaism, and Protestantism. 
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The old religions are struggling against the new, while the 
new are struggling among themselves. Even among the differ- 
ent sects of Protestant Christianity, some feeling of doubt and 
hostility is not absolutely wanting. While these religions are 
struggling one against another, they all are surrounded by their 
common and very formidable foes, agnosticism, skepticism, athe- 
ism, and nihilism. Our country is a battle-field. All these relig- 
ions are its combatants. Now one rallies, and now one retreats, 
Each struggles for its existence. One is attempting to conquer 
the rest, and all are trying to side with truth and reason. 
But we need not fear because of the desperateness of this 
struggle, for this struggle is the only way by which the fittest 
religion is to be selected. If any religion is essentially fitted 
for the survival, it will surely survive, however hard the struggle 
may be. If it is not, it will surely disappear, however anxiously 
we may try to preserve it. 

This struggle for existence has not yet reached its final decision. 
But from the fact that our people cannot altogether dispense 
with religion, and also from the fact that Christianity has the 
capacity to meet the religious wants of our people, I have no 
doubt about this,—that the religion of Christ will gain the day 
and become the future religion in our country. 

But, when I say “the religion of Christ,” I do not mean Chris- 
tianity of any one church or denomination. I mean Christianity 
in its essence, Christianity divested of all its impure or unessential 
elements, Christianity in its lowest terms, which ought to be 
common to all churches and all denominations, if they call them- 
selves Christian. The life of Christianity is in its essentials, and 
Christianity itself is nothing else than these essentials. If these 
essentials can fulfil those five qualifications enumerated above, 
Christianity can and ought to survive, whether its unessential 
elements be true or false, established or contradicted. 

What, then, are these essentials of Christianity? Is the in- 


fallibility of the Bible one of them? Is this fact and belief 


indispensable to Christianity? Did ever Christ speak of such 
things? At least the New Testament did not exist at the life- 
time of Christ. We cannot regard the Bible as infallible sim- 
ply because it was written by inspired men, or because the early 
Christians believed it to be so. If it is infallible at all, it must be 
so from the nature of its inner contents. We cannot believe 


such and such things were real facts, simply because they are 
EI 
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given in the Bible. We cannot regard such and such teachings 
as true, simply because the Bible says so and so. We must con- 
sult history and the sciences, in order to establish these facts. 
We must also consult our rational as well as our spiritual nature, 
before we pass any judgment upon these teachings. If every- 
thing contained in the Bible is thus established as real and true, 
then, and then only, its infallibility is established. If.it contains 
anything contradictory to our reason, we cannot regard this 
as true; for our rational nature forbids it. If it contains any- 
thing doubtful, we are more rational to suspend our’ belief in 
this till it becomes well established. Nothing has done more 
harm to the cause of theology and Christianity than this dogma 
of the infallibility of the Bible. 


. . . . 


The essential elements of Christianity, by which it can sur- 
vive the struggle and can become our future religion, may be 
summed up, in a very general way, under three headings. 

The first essential element of Christianity is its proper con- 
ception of God. In the first place, the God of Christianity is a 
Spirit. From this God nothing is hid, for he sees even into the 
secret of our hearts; but “he shall neither be worshipped in this 
mountain nor at Jerusalem.” Therefore, “they that worship him 
-must worship bim in spirit and in truth.” In the second place, 
the God of Christianity is perfect. He is perfect in wisdom, in 
righteousness, and in love. “Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” In the third place, 
the God of Christianity is our Father. He is not unconscious 
Reason nor austere Righteousness. As God is our Father, we 
all are his sons and daughters. As we are the children of the 
same Father, we are all brothers and sisters. Therefore, we must 
love our Father, who always loves us; and we must love our 
brethren, for they are all equally precious in the sight of our 
heavenly Father. 

The second essential is the perfect system of morality. The 
fundamental principle of Christian morality is love. Love whom? 
“ Love thy neighbor.” Who is this neighbor? A friend? a ben- 
efactor? Yes, but more than that, for Christ says, “Love your 
enemies”; for, “if ye love them which love you, what reward have 
ye? Do not even the publicans the same?” How far are we 
to love others? ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself,” and “ Whatever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them,” 
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We are to love others, even sacrificing our bodily life. “Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” Not only Christ taught this love, which is “the bond 
of all virtues,” by his words, but he embodied it in his deeds. 
His life was the life of love. In fact, he himself was love. He 
loved God and loved men. He testified, even by his death, that 
love is the end of life. 

The third and last essential element of Christianity is the true 
way of salvation. “Come unto me,” said Christ, “all ye that 
labor and are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest”; and many 
came, and found rest. This occurred more than eighteen centuries 
ago, but it is also actually occurring among us. We ourselves are _ 
crushed under the burden of sin. Fear and anguish are dis- 
tracting our hearts: We try to repent, but we are weak. We 
do not like sin, but we cannot but sin. We are miserable, and 
our hearts are heavy-laden. With such hearts we go to Christ 
and learn the truth: that God is our merciful Father, who for- 
gives all our sins, if we repent sincerely. By this knowledge 
we get a new motive to repent. Thus the door is open for re- 
pentance. We repent, and experience the removal of the painful 
consciousness of sin. This happy experience, strongly contrasted 
with the former miserable condition, creates in us a new dispo- 
sition to hate sin and to love God. The more we realize our — 
sinfulness, the more we realize the love of God. The more we — 
realize the love of God, the more our gratitude makes us to love 
him. Thus our hearts are renewed, and we are born again. By 
repentance the burden of sin is removed. By regeneration the 
power of sin is destroyed. The process is mysterious, but the - 
result is indisputable. “The wind bloweth where it listeth, and — 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh.” In this sense, salvation has to do with the present 
moment. Salvation is not something that comes in a hazy 
future or on the other side of the grave. It will never be ac- 
complished if it does not begin now, for future is re but 
the coming now. 

These are three essentials in which Christianity is superior to 
all other religions, in which it can be congruous with science and 
philosophy, with which it can satisfy the religious wants of our 
people, and by which it can become the future religion of the 
“Jand of God.” 

/ The progress of Protestantism has been wonderfully r 
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during the last several years in our country, but for a year or 
two past its progress is not as it was. This stagnation of the 
Christian movement may be explained mainly by the fact that 
the attention of our people has been almost engrossed by the 
consideration of the political problems, especially of the Con- 
stitution, which our country saw for the first time in February, 
1889, and of the Parliament, which in the last November met for 
the first-time in the annals of our nation. But it may be ex- 
plained, to some extent, by the fact that the emphasis usually 
laid upon the unessential elements of Christianity put Christians 
and those not yet Christians in a state of religious suspense; 
for they gradually came to doubt as to the true nature of Chris- 
tianity, especially after the introduction of Universalism and 
Unitarianism. We do not want sects and their theologies. We 
want Christianity in its simplest form. We do not want dead 
doctrines, but we want living truth. If Christianity is presented 
in its essence, or at least if its essential elements are duly em-\ 
phasized, its progress will undoubtedly be more rapid and more 
glorious. ) 

In this connection, and also as a sort of conclusion, I may add 
a few words about the orthodox Protestant movement and the 
recent Unitarian movement. At first let me say two things 

about the former. It seems to me that the majority of the ortho- 

dox Protestant preachers generally too much emphasize the 
unessential elements of Christianity, so that great injustice is 
done to its essentials. They put their traditional doctrines on 
the same footing with the essentials of Christianity, so that often 
those who do not believe in the former are refused as church 
members. In the second place, they consciously or unconsciously 
introduce a sectarian spirit. They seem to forget that most of 
what they regard as important in sectarian differences necessarily 
varies with social_as“well as in’ividual circumstances. If these 
differences were essential, every Christian must constitute his 
own sect. What they ought to preach is Christianity, and not 
sectarianism. The emphasis laid upon these sectarian differences 
hurts rather than helps the cause of Christianity. 

Now, passing to the recent Unitarian movement, I will simply 
present a few impressions (whether well grounded or not) which 
we have received from this movement; for I do not know much 
about the nature of the “Unitarianism of Japan.” The first im- 
pression we have received is that Unitarianism has a strong 
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sectarian spirit. This we anticipated to some extent; and this 
anticipation has been confirmed both by the strange choice of a 
challenging title, The Unitarian, for its organ-magazine, and by 
the hostile attitude which articles contained in this magazine 
show towards the other sects of Christianity. The second 
impression. is that Unitarianism is a philosophy rather than a re- 
ligion. The Unitarian declares that Unitarianism is a positive 
religion; but among its advocates are found either those who are 
indifferent towards any religion or those purely agnostic or athe- 
istic. Among them some of the noted Buddhist monks are also 
found. Strange to say, the Unitarianism of Japan shows a 
strong sympathy towards Buddhism, while it shows a strong hos- 
tile feeling towards its brother sects of Christianity. [This last 
impression, however natural under the circumstances, is, as our 
readers know, certainly, and the other probably, false. See note 
at the end of this paper—Ep.] These facts have led our people 
to conclude that Unitarianism (at least the Unitarianism of 
Japan) cannot be a religion, and that, if it can be a religion, it 
will be a religion of philosophers. 

A few years ago I went to a certain town in Kyushi, to preach 
Christianity. There I stopped about two weeks, and almost 
every day I preached at least twice. One evening, after my 
sermon was finished, some of the audience remained, and asked 
me several questions about Christianity. One of them, who 
looked very thoughtful, spoke to me in this way: “I am very 
much indebted to you, for you led me to the conclusion that 
Christianity is a very good religion. But all that you have told 
us heretofore seems to me to be a mere introduction to Christi- 
anity. Now earnestly I ask you, please tell me the essence of 
Christianity, the thing which makes Christianity what it is, so 
that I can embrace it with my whole heart.” Then I tried to 
answer this in one way or other. But my answer was not 
able to satisfy him; and, in fact, I myself was not satisfied with 
it. The truth is, at that time’I had no definite idea about what 
the essence of Christianity is, although I knew a good deal about 
Christianity. Since this time my mind has been always per- 
plexed with this question. It forced me to study theology and 
philosophy, to which study I had not much inclination. I have 
doubted, and I have studied. The deeper I study, the harder 
becomes the question. But at the same time I cannot bape: 
ize its importance both for myself and for my aay bo 
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ally, I came to the firm conviction that the investigation of this 
question is the heaven-appointed mission of my life; and this 
conviction finally drove me out of my native land, and brought 
me into this Harvard University. 

Nobuta Kishimoto. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Dec. 22, 1890. 


Regarding the impressions made by the Unitarian mission 
upon the people of Japan, spoken of by our correspondent, we 
subjoin the latest and most positive evidence that we have been 
able to procure upon this subject. It is desirable to introduce 
this evidence, especially in justice to Mr. Knapp, who has re- 
cently, to the great regret of his friends and those of this mission, 
been compelled by ill health to surrender his work in Japan. He 
will always be gratefully remembered among us, not only as the 
founder of that mission, but for the buoyant, hopeful, and gener- 
ous temper which he carried into it from the start, and which 
was so essential to it in its early stages. 

Mr. Knapp, in his parting address of November 23, speaks thus 
frankly to the point here raised: “Then, too, in your isolation, 
and because of the cramping of your sympathies, there seems 
to have come to you, in the midst of the loveliness by which you 
are surrounded and the refinements by which you have adorned 
your life, a paralyzing indisposition to look beyond yourselves ° 
or your nation to something higher than yourselves, higher than 
your nation, to the Source from which you and your nation have 
sprung, and from which came all the loveliness and beauty as 
well as all the wonder and terror of the universe and all the love 
of your own hearth. By your long isolation, in a word, with all 
that you gained, you lost or seriously impaired strength and sta- 
bility of character, the sense of human brotherhood, and the 
thought of dependence on God,— three things without which no 
nation can hold its place in the modern world of thought and life.” 

Mr. Williams, who has recently returned from a visit in Japan, 
writes us “that Unitarianism 7s hostile to Orthodox theology, and 
that this has given our Japanese brother a false impression; that 
it sympathizes with Buddhism no more than with Confucianism 
or Shintoism. But, as its policy is to recognize spiritual truth 
in all these religions, and to meet their adherents in a spirit of 
courtesy and free inquiry, this attitude has been naturally mis- 
understood by those to whom such a policy implies a distrust of 
Christianity.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LATE INDIAN OUTBREAK, 


By application to that faithful friend of justice, General Mar- 
shall,— whose presence at Hampton was welcomed as a bene- 
diction by both Indian and Negro,—and through him to that 
indefatigable champion of Indian Rights, Mr. Herbert Welsh, of 
Philadelphia, we have obtained the following, as the best expla- 
nation that can probably be given of the condition of things that 
led to the late perplexing and tragical outbreak in Dakota. A 
wiser method of dealing with “the Indian problem” had, as we 
all hoped, already brought about an era of better feeling between 
the races on our frontier; and this ghastly interruption is only 
‘one more proof of the iniquity of the system which has made the 
worst scandal and infamy of our politics. 


The lamented General Crook, that veteran Indian fighter, has said, — 
“J have never known an Indian war in which the white man was not 
the aggressor”; and Bishop Whipple says, “I have never known of an 
instance where the Indian was the first to violate plighted faith.” No | 
higher authority in Indian matters can be given than that of these two 
distinguished men, and the recent troubles at Pine Ridge Agency but 
emphasize and illustrate the truth of their statements. 

The late outbreak and its dire results at that agency are the direct 
and natural effect of the wretched spoils system, and the breach of faith 
by our government in its last agreement with the Sioux. The bill to 
carry out that agreement, by which, under the influence of the more in- 
telligent chiefs, the Sioux surrendered a large portion of their reservation, 
was inexcusably delayed in its passage through Congress, until the Ind- 
ians declared that, having got their land, the government cared no 
more about keeping its promises to them. In addition to this delay, a 


direct breach of faith with the Indians was made in regard to their — 


rations. ‘They were promised by the commissioners that there should 
be no reduction in the beef issue, while at the same time orders were 
given that the beef ration should be reduced from five to four million 
pounds. The agents were not notified of this reduction till so much 
beef had been issued at the old rate that a sudden and serious curtailing 
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became necessary, entailing much suffering to the Indians. This natu- 
rally created discontent, and intensified the feeling of the Sioux that the 
government was disregarding its pledges. 

All this trouble might have been met or smoothed over, had there 
been in charge of the reservation a competent agent in whom the Ind- 
ians had confidence. But, under the wretched spoils system which still 
prevails in our Indian service, Dr. McGillicuddy, who for eight years had 
been a most efficient agent, who understood the Indians and had gained 
. their confidence, was displaced by the Cleveland administration. Their 

appointee, Gallagher, was in turn removed by the Harrison administra- 
tion to make a plasdor Royer, a man wholly unfit for the position, who 
received it as a reward for political wire-pulling. Neither of these suc- 
cessors to Dr. McGillicuddy secured the confidence of the chiefs. Under 
Royer and his employees, the morale and discipline of the agency 
rapidly declined ; and the failure of rations and neglect of Congress to 
carry out the provisions of the agreement caused general discontent, 
which the inefficiency of the agent only aggravated. The chiefs under 
whose influence the agreement had been signed were ridiculed by the 
others for allowing themselves to be entrapped, and, having no moral 
support from the agent, lost courage. ® 

The immediate cause of the present outbreak was an attempt to arrest 
an Indian who resisted the police, who are Indians, drew a knife, and 
escaped. The commotion caused by this affair alarmed the agent, whose 
employees exaggerated the affair. He deserted his post, fled to the near- 
est white settlement, telegraphed for troops, and did not return till he 
came under their escort. The presence of troops added fuel to the flame - 
of discontent, and a spark only was needed to fire the magazine. There 
is little doubt that this outbreak, with its terrible results, might have 
been avoided, had a competent and judicious agent been in charge. The 
Indian’s Friend, the organ of the National Women’s Indian <Associa- 
tion, a journal which should be in the hands of all interested in Indian 
progress, says: “ When the Sioux Reservation was sold, a year and a half 
ago, the greatest tension was put on this tribe. If ever there was a call 
for careful thought, it was right at this point. If Congress had met the 
‘progressive element, if it had promptly confirmed the agreement its 
commissioners had made, and been as ready to give as it was eager to 
take,—if it had kept experienced agents, no matter who clamored for 
their removal,—if, instead of dallying, it had acted as that brave and 
good man, General Crook, besought it to act, there would have been 
no war.” 

As long ago as April 7th of last year, Indian Inspector Armstrong 
wrote the Secretary of the Interior from Pine Ridge Agency, urging that 
the terms of the agreement be complied with, telling him that there was 
suffering among the Sioux on account of the reduction in their beef 
ration, and predicting serious trouble unless their complaints were 
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heeded. His prophecy has been fulfilled, and again the white man is 
the aggressor. 

The eminent Indian missionary, Bishop Hare, asks, “ Why, at the two 
most critical points in the Indian country, were two experienced Indian 
agents removed, to give place to two young and inexperienced men, who 
knew nothing of Indians or how to handle them?” 

We have now at the head of the Indian Bureau, as commissioner, 
General Thomas J. Morgan, at once the most competent, judicious, and 
ilevoted officer who has ever filled that position. Under his wise and 
efficient management, great progress has been made in Indian education 
and civilization. But, while largely held responsible*™for the management 
(or mismanagement) of Indian affairs, he is hampered at every point by 
lack of the necessary authority. He has no power to appoint or remove 
agents or other employees, whose appointments lie with the President 
and the Secretary of the Interior. Having no time to give to the selec- 
tion of proper officers, they “ must” yield to political pressure,— often, 
as in this case, with disastrous results. 

The one and only remedy for this wretched state of affairs —the 
remedy that has constantly been urged by all the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciations, the Mohonk Conferefice, and other friends of Indian progress — 
is to remove the Indian service wholly out of political and partisan con- 
trol, and give to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs power to make and 
control the appointments of agents and other employees under the rules 
of the civil service. Until this is done there can be no permanent reform 


of the Indian service. 
J. F. B. Marshall. 
Kendal Green, Mass., Jan. 12, 1891. - 


FATHER HYACINTHE. 


The following communication will throw light upon a point 
touched (p. 51) by Dr. E. E. Hale in his article in our January 
number, on the function of the Massachusetts Convention of 
Congregational Ministers : — 


Most people, on learning that Pere Hyacinthe had solicited aid from 
American Episcopalians, that Bishop Cox had been deputed to him 
two years and a half ago, that arrangements were in progress to haye a 
committee of bishops take charge of, the Gallican congregation in Paris, 
and that lately this congregation was transferred to a recent convert 
from Rome to the American Episcopal Church, may have thought that 
the ex-Carmelite monk had finally decided to cast his lot with the 
Protestant denomination, the nearest to him in doctrine and church 
organization. Hyacinthe, ever since he left his convent in 1869, has 
been almost completely isolated, accepting expressions of sympathy from 
members of various denominations, but feeling in full communion with 


none of the Protestant churches. He has always claimed to be a-Cath- __ 


ta 
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olic; and when he established religious services in Paris, in 1878, he 
adopted a ritual so similar to that of Rome that. few persons, if any, 
could detect departures from the latter, save that French was used in 
the Mass — he really said Mass — instead of Latin. It is not at all likely 
that the advocate of a French national Catholic Church would join a 
foreign religious denomination. What are we, then, to think of the new 
departure? In order to judge of the situation, it is necessary to recall 
briefly the history of Father Hyacinthe’s efforts in Paris. 

The Old Catholic movement met with a certain degree of success in 
Germany and Switzerland, thanks to the fact that the churches which 
separated themselves from Rome in those countries, on account prin- 
cipally of the decree of-papal infallibility, received State aid, as well as 
those that accepted the new dogma. This favorable circumstance did 
not exist in France. On the contrary, liberty to establish an indepen- 
dent Catholic service was not granted to Hyacinthe till eight years after 
the proclamation of the Republic. France, during that time, had been 
absorbed by great political and national questions; the zeal of the pro- 
testers against the pope’s assumptions had subsided, and other interests 
which were considered paramount occupied the public mind. This 
would be ‘sufficient to account for the indifference with which the 
utterances of the great orator were received. The preacher’s eloquence 
always secured him hearers,—a large portion of whom, however, were 
not French,— but he gained few followers. Why should people leave 
the old Church, to incur excommunication with the loss of old friends, 
in order to join a new organization, differing so little from the time- 
honored institution in which they had been born and educated ? 

As to the reforms introduced, they seemed to most people as of little 
consequence; and one of them, the marriage of the priests, was obnox- 
ious to many. With the views of the sacredness of sacerdotal functions 
held generally by the French Catholics, that pretended reform was held 
sacrilegious. Then this movement had a foreign aspect, and was almost 
entirely sustained from abroad,— circumstances that were also against 
its success. 

Now, all these things combined account for the fact that Pere Hya- 
cinthe’s efforts, however able and earnest, have resulted only in the for- 
mation of a little church, or rather a mission, which doubtless has done 
good to many souls, but which has not yet exerted any marked influence 
upon the community. 

In the light of the above facts, it is not strange that Ptre Hyacinthe 
has finally concluded to confide his little flock to a new shepherd, retain- 
ing some connection with it (that of occasional preacher), and placing 
it under the supervision, not of any American bishop, but of the arch- 
bishop of the Old Catholics of Utrecht, who, although excommunicated 
by Rome,—as his predecessors have been since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century,— stands before the world, with the bishops of Har- 
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lem and Deventer, as the champion of ancient episcopal rights and 
privileges. This action, which was taken very lately, may ‘modify Hya- 
cinthe’s connection with the American bishops, whose patronage of the 
Gallican movement seems to be reduced to friendly advice and pecu- 
niary aid. 

Let that be as it may, the results of this alliance will doubtless be to 
furnish M. Loyson with the sinews of war, and enable him to exerta | 
greater influence in France, as he is to lecture in the large provincial 
cities on the necessity of reforms in the Catholic Church and the dan- 
gers that threaten the Republic. 

Before starting on his tour, Pere Hyacinthe gave a lecture in his 
chapel, which has attracted considerable attention. He had in his audi- 
ence prominent men, among others M. Goblet, the ex-minister of wor- 
ship, who secularized the Pantheon at the death of Victor Hugo. The 
speaker examined the question, “ How is it possible to neutralize the 
ultramontane influence in France?” In order to accomplish it, he pro- 
poses to reform the laws regulating religious worship, so as to facilitate 
the formation of a truly national church, independent of Rome. He 
showed that Pius IX., by proclaiming himself infallible, had violated 
the Concordat made between the Catholic Church and the French 
government under Napoleon I., and that the change brought about in 
the papacy by the loss of the temporal power — Leo XIII. instead of 
being a sovereign is now only a subject — necessitates modifications in 
the agreement referred to. He has prepared a petition to Parliament, 
asking the appointment of a commission to study this question and re- 
port upon it. The object of the great preacher is to increase the liberty 
concerning the formation of religious associations, and so regulate their 
rights as to favor the reforms he has in view. These efforts are likely 
to bring up again in the chambers, as a question to be discussed, the 
separation of the Church from the State, in favor of which we are sure 
to find the more advanced republicans. The only reason why they bave 
not yet urged this measure is the fear of losing thereby their hold on the 
clergy in virtue of the old Concordat of 1801. The bishops and priests, 
drawing their salary from the national treasury, are under the control 
of the government, as are all other functionaries and employees of the 
civil service. This gives the State an immense power over the Church, 
which ought not to be abandoned without serious consideration. 

Besides this movement of a political character, highly important from a 
religious point of view, Hyacinthe hopes to bring about a religious awak- 
ening, and counts upon the sympathies of all persons who desire to re- 
main Christian, but emancipate themselves from the crushing yoke of 
Ultramontanism. Dr. de Pressensé, one of the Protestant ministers who 
have remained his steadfast friends, approves fully this new campaign of 
the great enemy of the Jesuits, and says in the Revue Chrétienne, which 
he edits with Pasteur Puaux, that the last conférences in the Gallican 
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chapel, referred to above, have produced a deep impression. He thinks 
that in this way the eloquent advocate of reforms is planting a landmark 
on the road leading to the solution of the religious problem in France. 
It will no doubt interest our Boston readers to know that the succes- 
sor of Pére Hyacinthe is ex-Ptre Bouland, the founder of the French 
Catholic Church meeting in Freeman Place, of which he was five years 
the rector. Narcisse Cyr. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


SEPULCHRES OF THE PROPHETS. Ff 


This phrase had come into my mind, a little while ago, and I 
was reflecting on what it might mean, when it suddenly came 
into mind that the proper meaning of the word is “monuments ” 
(uvypeia), not necessarily places of burial at all: in fact, the first 
Syllable of the Greek word is just the same, philologically, with 
the first syllable of our word “monument,” simply something to 
keep in mind,— which gives us the same root-syllable again in 
another shape. And my thought wandered at once to the monu- 
ment which some of our friends are proposing to build at Delft- 
haven to commemorate the stay of our Pilgrim Fathers in Hol- 
land. Now we have seen this proposal objected to by some crit- 
ics, on the ground of the grudging hospitality, the cold welcome, 
and the bitter leave-taking which (say these critics) the Pilgrims 
found in Holland; but of this charge I make no account. 
Rather, I would keep unimpaired the grateful feeling we have 
always had towards that small valiant nation, the only one in 
Europe that had won by hard fighting a fair measure of religious 
independence, which it shared generously (as I cordially believe), 
though under conditions hard to both, with those English exiles. 

Whatever indifference I may feel to the project is from quite 
another source. My text set me a-thinking how much better 
and more fitting business the Pilgrims had in hand than the 
building of stone monuments to anybody; and how much bet- 
ter a thing we should be doing if, instead of building and gar- 
nishing their “sepulchres,” we should — with perhaps half the 
money —do our part to hold up the hands of those who are 
struggling in our day to do a work kindred to that the Pilgrims 
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were doing then. They had, it is true, no pence to spare for 
commemorating in that way the heroes of the Reformation, from 
John Huss down, who bequeathed to them such liberties as they 
enjoyed, and who no doubt had a living shrine in their remem- 
brance. There was too much at stake in other ways. And I 
felt a shade of resentment the other day, when I was told that 
the envoy of the Waldensian body in Italy could not here in 
Boston have the small sum that would have strengthened and 
cheered perhaps the most interesting of all contemporary relig- 
ious movements, while ten times as much was being asked for to 
build the tombs of the prophets and garnish the sepulchres of the 
righteous, who did their task and went to their reward cen- 
turies ago. 


TRINITY AND TRIAD. 


The editor of this Review was lately asked by a very accom- 
plished teacher to aid her in explaining “the technical distine- 
tion between a triad and a trinity.” As the same difficulty may 
have occurred to others, and as at any rate it is well to do all we 
can to make our use of words precise and clear, he copies here, 
as his own share in the discussion, the substance of his reply. 

“TI do not think it is possible to draw any hard-and-fast line 
between trinity and triad, which certainly overlap constantly in 
actual use. The first hint of a difference between them is that 
one is Latin and the other is Greek; and so, very likely, they 
show the difference of the Latin and Greek genius in looking at 
the same thing, the Greek being more purely speculative, and the 
Latin more rigidly dogmatic. 

“Next, dipping into the Greek theologians, we find that they 
always said triad where we say trinity; and the same word, 
triad, was used by Philo and other philosophers before the days 
of Christian theology, as trinity was not. This suggests (as just 
said) that the one is a term of speculative philosophy, and the 
other a term of dogmatic theology.’ 

“Thirdly, looking at the words themselves, we find that triad 
is a derivative, or abstract, of the simpler word three (rpia, tptds) ; 
while trinity is derived, not (as has been sometimes said) from 
three-and-one, but from three-and-three, or by-threes (trint, trini- 
tas). This seems to imply that, in a trinity, the threeness is in 
the nature of the object itself, and not in the fact that it consists 
of a group of three,—as a group of three stars, for instance. It 
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is, in short, the difference we might imply in using the terms 
‘threeness’ and ‘ threefoldness.’ 

“Finally, putting all these considerations together, it am 
appear that the distinction may be expressed in this way: that 
the term ‘triad’ is properly applied to any group of three,—as, 
for example, the three Graces of the Greek mythology, which no 
one would think of calling a trinity; while, if the three attri- 
butes are combined in one personality,—as the three Christian - 
graces, Faith, Hope, Charity,— it is both natural and right to call 
that ‘a trinity of graces,’ not merely a triad. 

“ Again, if we look back to the development of Christian theol- 
ogy, it is curious to notice that the term ¢ériad (borrowed, no 
doubt, from earlier Greek writers) seems to have made a sort of 
model, or pattern, for a formula of faith, long before the Chris- 
tian trinity proper had been dogmatically constructed. Besides 
the two examples in the New Testament, which Unitarians have 
freely used all along, Justin Martyr, as early as 150, tries, though 
vaguely and incoherently, to make out such a triad; at Nicsea, in 
325, the Holy Spirit is included in the Creed, as if to make up 
the proper tally, without any dogmatic emphasis; and it is not 
till 381, at Constantinople, that the formula is made complete, to 
be explained at Chalcedon, seventy years later, into the present 
‘orthodox’ dogma. The Greeks never got beyond the term 
‘triad’; while the Latins—I suppose from a more rigid dog- 
matic habit— used the word ‘trinity, as Novatian did, at least 
as early as 250.” 
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THE MORAL CRITERION. 
By Alfred H. Peters. 


The question of the ages is the question of Duty. Ques- 
tions of creeds and of institutions depend mainly upon this, 
and questions of physical laws serve mainly as means towards 
clearing the way to it. Underneath every religion, every 
philosophy, and every time-spirit lies some attempted answer ° 
to this question. Life, although superficially a torrent of 
self-love, has running through it a force whereof the strong- 
est and most unscrupulous self-love stands in dread. The 
one thing which the masters of mankind sooner or later have 
to reckon with is the tide of opinion towards what constitutes 
right and wrong in human conduct. He who is the direct 
precursor of change in this tide becomes the founder of a 
system, he who mounts upon its flood an arbiter of empire, 
he who brings most to bear against it a personification of 

evil, and he who is divided upon it either an intellectual 
shade or a dweller in oblivion. 

In the ocean of thought whereon civilization thus far has 
been upborne on two mighty currents, arising from separate 
understandings of this question,— the underflow, as it were, 
of two preponderant rivers of conception, each acting more 
or less upon the other and sometimes commingling, but 
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never in affinity,—the utmost ingenuity of the human 
mind has striven to make these currents coalesce and be- 
come as one, but always ineffectually, the genius of each 
being born of principles which are inconceivable. These 
principles are “the absolute,” or the conception of an inva- 
riable, all-perfect criterion, and “the relative,” or the con- 
ception of a conditional criterion of judgment. Conduct 
ordered upon one principle presupposes the knowledge of 
a First Cause; upon the other, knowledge only of secondary 
causes. Positive and comparative, ultimate and proximate, 
fixedness and fluxation,— how assuredly futile is all effort 
to blend the underlying principles of these conjoined ideas! 
How impossible to concede anything from either without 
conceding all! Truly, the God of one is no more a jealous 
God than is the God of the other. What else but eternal 
variance ever can exist between them ? 

The master spirits, they toward whom thought has 
converged most, invariably recognize this. Their example 
and precepts are pure emanations from one or the other 
principle. Civilization, however, being an effort to concili- 
ate the opposing principles, is a series of actions and reac- 
tions between them. Wherever men have exalted obedi- 
ence, their inspiration has been from the one; and, wherever 
they have exalted intelligence, their inspiration has been 
from the other. Men appear to have been equally strenu- 
ous in promoting the supremacy of either principle. It 
requires the same devotion to succeed in a war for freedom 
that it does to succeed in a war for faith, and the same 
renunciation to make a philosopher that it does to make a 
saint. Nothing better illustrates the irreconcilability of these 
principles than the fact that men always have accomplished 
most when inspired by but one of them at a time, whichever 
it may have been. It might almost be said that nothing pre- 
eminently great ever was accomplished under the inspiration 
of either one except during the decadence of the other. 

All speculation concerning man’s first conception of the 
absolute soon loses itself. It is an often remarked fact that 
man, in whom the desire for something better is inherent, 
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usually does his utmost to resist that whereby the better only 
is to be obtained. Humanity everywhere shows an invinci- 
ble aversion to change, and, hopeless of finding the unchange- 
able in the world of matter, turns for it to the world of 
ideas. Herein, as a pure abstraction, does indeed exist that 
for which man’s spirit so longs,—the absolute; but man 
is never satisfied with abstractions, and must needs possess 
some intelligible enunciation or definition of the absolute. 
In the matter of duty, nothing takes the place of this so 
naturally as that usage or accepted rule of conduct for which 
there is no known finite authority or precedent. That of 
which we know not the origin, we make to have had an 
exceptional origin,—as every prehistoric city is divinely 
founded. Our fundamental ideas of duty have come down 
to us from ages of whose history we are wholly ignorant. 
We speak of such ideas as having been from the beginning, 
because between ourselves and that interminable point the 
footprints of thought go back but a little way. Both the 
present and the future are inextricably bound up with the 
past, whose inherited experience is as a part of the earth’s 
substance, to be changed only by a process like that whereby 
continents are destroyed and created. All that which has 
at different times been received as a manifestation of the 
absolufe appears to be a part of the mysterious stream of 
continuity which, determining as it does the bulk of human 
conduct, may well be esteemed, of all finite moral factors, 
the one most permanently beyond ourselves, 

Speculation concerning man’s first conception of the rela- 
tive is as vague as speculation concerning his first concep- 
tion of the absolute. While as a mental creation, it is sub- 
ordinate and posterior to the absolute, as an actual force the 
relative can hardly be separated from it. Confronted at the 
beginning of his existence by this inexorable force, man’s 
first effort is to put himself in some degree of harmony 
therewith. For a prolonged period man obeyed this force 
unconsciously, as for the most part he does still. Necessity 
he is wont to call it; and according to the measure wherein 
he escapes it he considers himself fortunate and successful. 
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Upon him this force is continually pressing the alternative 
of choice,—a responsibility man fain would shift upon some 
one else. Disappointed in the event, he calls it “for the 
best,’’ which, as one has said, is but another way of saying 
that he cannot help himself. Upon the relative everywhere 
depends the resistless movement which we call development, 
—that mill of the gods which, how slowly soever it may 
grind, is perpetually resolving old things into new, insomuch 
that creation may be said always to remain unfinished. 

Here, then, is the parting of the ways. Either a certain 
rule of conduct is right because every other rule is wrong, 
or it is right because among all rules it appears to be the one 
least wrong. Along these diverse ways proceeds the moral 
movement of the race, the change of which from one to the 
other always constitutes an epoch in history. As to which 
principle makes the more for morality, both in the ideal 
and in the realization thereof, men never have been able to 
agree; and all the less because each principle separately has 
inspired some of the most perfect moral types of the race. 
- Whoever sets out to decide from a study of mankind in 
favor of one or the other of these principles will find bimself. 
involved in all manner of contradictory evidence. Not only 
will he find admirable moral types formed upon either prin- 
ciple, but he will find those whose whole life has been an | 
exemplification of one principle professing adherence to the 
other. He, likewise, will find evil so often resulting from 
both that he will be tempted to believe that, were it pos-~ 
sible always to get at the real motives of conduct, there 
would be little either to praise or blame. 

An absolute moral criterion appears indispensable to 
those possessing only in an uncertain degree the quality of 
self-restraint. Command from some source outside himself 
has ever been an essential element of man’s government. 
Every man thinks himself able to obey his own must ;. yet, 
if that imperative word came not from forces outside them- 
selves, the bulk of men would go uncommanded. The 
strength of the absolute as a moral force is the strength of 
cohesion. Around it civilization first formed, and through 
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it alone was able to develop for thousands of years. With- 
out it the units of society even yet would fly apart and con- 
tinually repel one another; for developed and undeveloped 
human kind are alike impatient of authority,—the main 
essential of organization, apart from, which no civilization 
may exist. Civilization everywhere is but another name 
for obedience. With a specific conception of the absolute 
goes always the attractive quality of loyalty, and a greater 
concentration of enthusiasm. An assault upon one’s opin- 
ions is an assault upon one’s weapons only: an assault upon 
one’s faith is an assault upon one’s self. Those ages wherein 
whole nations and whole civilizations have been brought 
into extraordinary unity of action have been ages of faith. 
To be enthusiastic over anything, one must look at it in 
only one light. He who looks at a thing from all sides is 
almost sure to distribute his enthusiasm, and this is to les- 
sen its influence. 

For their own peace, if not for the peace of others, an 
absolute criterion of duty appears indispensable to those 
deficient in the quality of self-reliance. Certain minds with- 
out a fixed support to lean on would fall into despair. To 
‘them the moral ideal must possess infallible authority. <A 
morai ideal many such would possess, even were it falli- 
ble; but nothing can convince them of its fallibility. The 
purest-minded of them will declare that, but for the assur- . 
ance of its absolute perfection, he would have no criterion 
of conduct other than the largest gratification of his own 
desire. 

‘Many seekers after truth require an absolute basis of the 
search for truth. With such the absolute, as has been said, 
if not always visible, is always supposed to be discoverable. 
They therefore form some conception of it, and then spend 
their lives in the attempt to verify that conception. So loath 
is the human mind to be reconciled to its own limitations. 
The incentive of these seekers, if not directly moral, is 
always indirectly such; and their thought is often a most 
forceful moral impulse to after generations. Every sincere 
search for the absolute is in some wise a moral incentive. 
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The weakness of an absolute moral criterion is the insta- 
bility of every conception of it. Truth, indeed, is unchange- 
able; but our conceptions of truth are not. One fate alike 
befalls man’s every possession, whether material or imma- 
terial. No rule of belief or conduct can exist wholly un- 
changed beyond the generation by which it was established. 
In order, therefore, to provide its sanction, he rests upon the 
dogma of infallible human authority, or else he maintains 
that the original criterion has been misinterpreted, his fore- 
fathers in their ignorance or excess of zeal having under- 
stood wrongly what it is his privilege to understand aright. 
Vain man! He forgets that his descendants will ascribe to 
himself the same ignorance. Wherever man holds to a 
moral absolute, this adaptation of theory to practice makes 
up the most part of his serious intellectual activity. Either 
a constant reiteration of authority or a constant straining 
after consistency,— the never-ending, fruitless effort to keep 
the new in accord with the old. 

The moral absolute always insists upon too much: the 
approved truth which it magnifies is torn from its relation 
to other approved truth, projecting its energy so far in one 
direction that it practically becomes untruth. The injury 
to morals herein is the certainty with which profession takes 
the place of practice. An absolute criterion of morals al- 
ways demands from man something more than morality,— 
something which, but for its being so commanded, man 
would esteem no duty at all. When that is required which 
transcends morality, man will do one of three things: either 
he will strive to obey or he will refuse to obey, or he will 
pretend to obey in order more safely to disobey. One needs 
hardly to say that the number of those who in such case will 
take the last course is always a large one. An absolute 
moral criterion thus forever tempts men to be false. 

The mainstay of every specific conception of the absolute 
is faith,—a principle whereupon nothing has yet been builded 
that could escapé prostitution to base ends. No sooner is 
an absolute moral criterion established than men forthwith 
begin to graft upon it all manner of institutions in no wise 
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essentially moral, and oftentimes positively immoral. Ab- 
soluteness is inseparable from authority; and they who are 
in authority are seldom proof against moral degeneracy, if 
their authority be prolonged and the state of society admit. 
When a moral is thus transformed into an immoral absolute, 
morality becomes mainly a matter of decorum, and finally 
a prodigious sham, until the corrupted conception with its 
load of excrescences is discarded, either for a purer and sim- 
pler conception of the absolute or for a criterion of the 
moral relative. Thus does the moral in man assert itself, 
without regard for the peace of nations or individuals, 
against all who would compel obedience to immorality by 
virtue of special authority. You may preach obedience to 
the end of time, and you shall preach in vain unless men 
believe that the thing they are commanded to obey is worthy 
of obedience. 

The conception of the relative as a principle of thought 
and action can exist only in minds that have undergone a 
certain degree of development. A savage can conceive of 
no rule of conduct which is right in one degree or condition 
and wrong in another, any more than he can understand the 
propriety of calling a certain rule of conduct right, and then ~ 
constantly bemoaning the transgression of it. Relativeness, 
therefore, while a ruling principle in fact, never has been 
a ruling principle in theory with the majority of mankind. 
Even during those periods when the world’s intellectual life 
has been inspired mainly from it, the multitude has had but 
little conception of the relative point of view. Thought 
demands a state of intellectual independence, and can rise 
to its full height in such a state only. 

Individuality as opposed to authority in belief and con- 
duct finds its strength in expansion: without it, society falls 
into atrophy, being finally either exterminated or absorbed 
in some more progressive order. The moral criterion is here 
not assumed to be a fixed quantity, but one ever varying 
with new conditions and the discovery of new facts. Neither 
is it affirmed to be infallible, but only the best concep- 
tion of rectitude the existing state of knowledge admits. 
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The relative is not necessarily opposed to an abstract con- 
ception of the absolute. It is opposed only to concrete 
conceptions of it, holding them to be even less worthy of a 
supreme intelligence than are its own. Were the mystery 
of the universe explained, or even the laws which govern 
our own particle of it understood, there would be no excuse 
for the merely relative point of view. We accept and make 
the most of secondary causes, for the reason that the first 
cause is thus far incomprehensible. 

The relative method, so far as it may be, is the method 
of nature,—a method little esteemed by man, who would 
have done for him individually and in the twinkling of an 
eye what can be done for him only through the successive 
life of generations. The moral criterion (so it holds) isa 
product of growth: it is indigenous, and can no more be 
transplanted suddenly from one condition to another than 
a living organism. Nature has her limitations. Ask too 
much of her, and she gives you nothing: nay, in such case 
she sometimes takes from you even that which you have. 
Human nature is but a part of universal nature. Cextain 
types may be -forced, and certain other types must be let 
alone. Natural methods are often harsh, but they are none 
the less moral. If there be any inflexible moral law, it is 
the law that all life which becomes effete and barren shall 
give way to life which is vigorous and prolific. A society 
can have only that moral criterion of which it is worthy. 
To force upon it a morality which it is incapable of receiving 
is often to make the last estate of that society more immoral 
than the first. 

A relative criterion of duty is the only possible criterion 
to such as purpose in any measure to be a moral law unto 
themselves,—a class containing a larger number than it is 
usually credited with. Everywhere, if one looks for them, 


are found certain strenuous spirits of the finest moral sense, 


who, with little ado over the difficulty of it, determine for 
themselves the path of duty and steadfastly persevere therein. 
The world is impatient of such, and with reason. They ap- 
pear to reproach its weakness. Nevertheless self-help in the 
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moral life, as in the intellectual and the physical life, is ever 
the help which is surest and most effective. To accept the 
responsibility of choice, to recognize the necessity of renun- 
ciation, to know what one can do and what one cannot do, 
to harmonize as far as possible the opposing forces of ex- 
istence,— what is all this but perpetual self-conflict, always 
and everywhere the condition whence the highest morality 
is evolved? Life never appears so well worth living as 
when we discover truth that is new to us, or when we suc- 
cessfully resist the temptation to be intemperate or unjust. 
He who thinks and who withstands exercises the two su- 
preme qualities of our nature,— intelligence and will. 

The weakness of a relative moral criterion is its lack of 
authoritative sanction. In respect to desire, the mass of 
mankind are as children, ignorant or careless of natural 
desert, to whom rectitude consists in obedience to some 
hard and fast rule. Moreover, to make right depend on 
degree or condition, while it causes a sensitive or developed 
conscience to become more sensitive, usually causes a dull 
or undeveloped conscience to become less sensitive. The 
highest morality, as a rule, goes with the highest intelligence, 
and the lowest morality with the lowest intelligence. Thus 
it is that to an undeveloped or to a partially developed 
conscience a relative moral criterion means a: larger gratifi- 
cation of sensual desire. Indulgence becomes intemperance, 
and liberty license. There is in it no moral incentive to the 
man who conceives of all good as sensual good. The ages 
of reason have been always ages of sensuality,—not that 
sensuality necessarily implies immorality, but the two, like 
avarice and wealth, are more often found together than 
apart. The relative habit of thought is a wonderful stimu- 
lant to material civilization,— too great a stimulant in the 
present state of human development. ‘The structure of 
such a civilization, while brilliant to look upon, lacks the 
high beauty of seriousness as well as the cement of personal 
responsibility. As Von Ense says of it, “A constant im- 
provement of the lustre of the varnish keeps pace with a 
progressive dry-rot of the timber.” 
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But morality is mightier than civilization, and will assert 
itself, if need be, at the expense of civilization, even in a 
relapse towards barbarism. Excess invariably begets repug- 
nance, and to no excess is there joined so profound a repug- 
nance as sensual excess. After man is surfeited with sensu- 
ality, a loathing for the sensual life comes upon him, together 
with a hatred toward all ideas which have led him into it. 
For a while he flounders about, with no moral criterion. 
Vice ceases to pay even the accustomed homage to virtue. 
To luxury and voluptuousness succeed cruelty, misanthropy, 
envy, and revenge, until finally a mental and physical apa- 
thy supervenes,—the last stage of moral disease and the 
turning-point toward recovery. Then it is that some en- 
thusiast appears, proclaiming a new manifestation of the 
absolute; and forthwith men seize upon the idea as if the 
world had heard it for the first time, and, rising from 
their stupor, go forth to do and to dare, transformed and 
invigorated creatures. A new conception of the absolute 
always embodies superior morality. Otherwise, it would 
possess no attraction, morality at such times being the one 
thing mankind most longs for. Having wrought only evil 
to himself, man now prays to be saved from himself, which 
the newly manifested absolute promises to do,—a promise 
which, so long as men’s enthusiasm lasts, it in a large meas- 
ure fulfils. 

Between a perverted absolute criterion and a perverted 
relative criterion of morality there is not much to choose. 
Under the former there is less open and flagrant vice: under 
the latter there is less hypocrisy,—of all immorality the 
vilest. Under the one, men compound with conscience: 
under the other, they destroy it, or endeavor to destroy it,— 
‘which, being the more violent process, the sooner runs its 
length and is corrected. There are three ways of dealing 
with conscience,— to cherish it, to compound with it, and 
to destroy it, equal strength being required for either the 
first or the last. Whether conscience be made the voice of 
the absolute or a sense of relationship to the universal har- 
mony matters little, so that it be obeyed; yet false princi. 
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ples of conscience are responsible for mankind’s heaviest 
wrongs. A man may be very moral and at the same time 
very wrong; and many acknowledged benefactors of the 
race have been the most immoral of men. Conscience may 
err in the event; but it may not err in the motive, wherein 
is the tragedy of life. The most that may safely be affirmed 
of conscience is that it represents moral force, the highest 
form of that all-pervading agency which nearest expresses the 
Supreme Order. All the virtues stand related to one another 
in that their essence is force. All the powers of nature 
appear reducible to one element,— force. Force is the life 
principle, that which holds matter together. God is Force. 

Upon which principle the moral ideal shall depend is 
largely a matter of temperament. ‘The moral forces of in- 
dividual destiny are born with the individuals themselves, 
and it is as men discover and obey these that their lives are 
productive of the best results. Happy are they who have 
least to unlearn and least to repent of. There are those 
whose lives are a progression from one principle to the 
other, as well as those whose lives are undecided between 
the two,— the first constantly breaking with the past, and 
the second as often returning to it,— uncertain ones, whose ; 
lives, from the very stress of their uncertainty, are perhaps 
the most attractive of all. Such in a measure often unite 
in themselves the distinctive virtues of both principles. 
Reverence and sympathy are found in almost equal propor- 
tions with temperance and justice, thereby forming the rare 
combination of philosopher and saint. To the generality, 
however, principle means conformity to the spirit of their 
age. If that spirit be the scientific, the relative criterion 
of morals will prevail, let men profess what they may ; and, 
if it be the theological spirit, which is founded upon the 
absolute, then will the multitude just as certainly shape 
their lives upon an absolute moral criterion. 

What, then, is morality, this preserver of individuals, of 
families, of nations, and of civilizations? It is that conduct 
which makes most towards the development of our higher 
powers,—the active exercise of that inward sense which 
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assures us that the doing of what we conceive to be right 
does either please an infinite intelligence or help forward 
what ought to be in place of what is. As to which of these 
inspirations may be the better, or just where the lines are to 
be .drawn, let every one believe as he lists, as long as he 
does the best that in him lies. Nothing can be required of 
any man more than to do his best. If to-day be well spent, 
we need not fear to-morrow; and a day spent in the effort 
to spend it well is always well spent. 

Five centuries ago Western civilization began to cut 
loose from the principle of absolutism, to which principle 
for more than twice five centuries it had been firmly attached. 
Slowly and almost imperceptibly the, movement extended, 
until the time of the Protestant Reformation. From that 
time onward the relative principle has:continued to gain 
ground, and during the century about closing has so far 
prevailed that it is become the controlling principle in the 
world of government, of affairs, and of thought. For a 
generation past the absolute principle has been every- 
where on the defensive, and theology, its especial science, a 


dead study except to such as either are, or expect to be- 


come, its professional expounders. So far has the world’s 


dominant civilization swung away from the absolute that its — 


return is affirmed by many to be an impossibility. But so 
likewise was it probably affirmed to be an impossibility by 
many living in the two centuries immediately preceding our 
era,— by the cultured contemporaries of Archimedes, Hip- 
parchus, and Lucretius, the flower of that splendid material 
civilization, in so many respects like our own, from which 
sprang the greatness of Syracuse, Alexandria, and Rome. 
Neither comfort, nor refinement, nor intellectual activity, 
nor industrial economy, nor scientific discovery, was suffi- 


cient to preserve this civilization, because, notwithstanding 


the warnings of patriots and sages, it sought to dispense 
with a moral ideal. Every civilization in which man’s chief 
end is the gratification of sense has ultimately given way 
to one wherein man magnifies the fortifying virtues; in 
other words, to one wherein man is more moral. We flatter 
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ourselves that the barbarians by whom the ancient civili- 
zations were destroyed are in our time either tamed or 
exterminated. Woe unto us if we fail to remember that a 
civilization with a perverted morality is itself a generator of 
the worst kind of barbarians,— moral barbarians, men and 
women whose physical sense has been developed a hundred- 
fold, but whose moral sense has been weakened to a point 
where it ceases to be a controlling force! Better that a civ- 
ilization should be girt about by a host of valiant Goths or 
Arabs than become a repetition of such as these. If such 
a civilization be not reformed from the top, it sooner or later 
will surely be reformed from the bottom, through the indis- 
eriminate wreck of civilization’s accumulated store. Then 
the cry will be, Back to the Absolute! 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


DOELLINGER’S CHARACTERIZATION OF PIUS IX. 
By H#. P. Evans. 


Soon after the death of Pius IX. the editor of the Allge- 
meine Zeitung in Munich requested Dr. Déllinger to write 
a series of articles on the life and character of the deceased 
pontiff. In accordance with this solicitation, the excommu- 
nicate took up his pen and began the biography of his excom- 
municator ; but it was not long before he perceived that the 
subject was too vast to be adequately treated in the columns 
of a newspaper, and he resolved to publish it in a separate 
volume. Although at that time nearly eighty years of age, 
he was still in the enjoyment of such extraordinary vigor 
of body and mind that he evidently felt no urgency in the 
matter, and put it off for more pressing tasks, but always 
had the intention of resuming and finishing it at no distant 
date. . 

In a letter which I received from him only a few weeks 
before he was carried off by the mysterious and insidious 
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epidemic that in the winter of 1889-1890 spread so fatally 
into the remotest parts of both hemispheres, he spoke of his 
present occupations and referred to his future plans of work 
with as firm confidence in their completion as though he 
were yet in the midway of life instead of approaching its 
end with the burden of fourscore and ten years upon his 
shoulders. Indeed, although he passed away as a nonagena- 
rian, his force seemed unabated, and his faculties remained 
unimpaired by years; and the cause of his decease was as 
purely accidental as the imprudent exposure to the fierce 
rays of the sun, which put an end to Bryant’s career at 
eighty-four. No gradually deepening twilight portended 
the impenetrable darkness into which he suddenly vanished 
from sight. 


Under such circumstances it is no wonder that by his - 


death new and important lines of scholarly research were 
broken off, and not a few of the many literary projects, 
which his fresh, active, and remarkably fruitful mind had 
conceived, were left unexecuted. That his “Pius IX.” 
should be included in this list of partially finished projects 
can hardly fail to be a matter-of deep regret to all who read 
the admirable fragment, of forty-four pages, which bears the 
underwritten title in the recently published volume of his 
posthumous works.* 

A succinct sketch of the early career of Pius IX. as a man 
is essential to the proper appreciation of his sybsequent con- 
duct and character as pope. Giovanni Maria Mastai-Fer- 
retti was born at Sinigaglia on May 13,1792. He was of 
noble lineage, and inherited the title of count. Heraldically, 
his blood was pure. Physiologically, it had a taint, which 


in his childhood broke out in epileptic fits, and threatened 


to be a more serious obstacle to his future success than any . 


bar sinister in his escutcheon. When he was ten years of 


age, he was sent to Volterra to be educated by the Piarists, — 


and remained under the care of this monastic order of peda- 


*Kleinere Schriften gedruckte und ungedruckte von Joh. Jos. Ign. vy. Déllinger. 
Gesammelt und herausgegeben yon F. H. Reusch. Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta. 1890. 
pp. vi, 608, 8vo. 
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gogues till 1809. The frequent occurrence of paroxysms 
compelled him to return to his parents and to abandon his 
studies, since every prolonged intellectual effort was pretty 
sure to end in convulsions. In 1815 he went to Rome, and 
wished to enter the papal guardia nobile ; but the nature of 
his disease thwarted his utmost endeavors in this direction. 
Not being able to serve the church militant as a soldier, he 
resolved to become a priest; and, after reading a little the- 
ology under the direction of Graziosi, he took orders, and 
was consecrated in 1819, on the condition, however, that 
he should celebrate mass in private only and never without 
an assistant. 

For a short time he officiated in an asylum for poor boys, 
and in 1823 accompanied as uditore the papal legate Muzi 
on a mission to Chili. After his return in 1825, he was 
appointed superintendent of the hospital San Michele a Ripa, 
and two years later was made Archbishop of Spoleto. In 
1832 he was transferred by Gregory X VI. to the bishopric of 
Imola. Whether this change was intended as a promotion 
on account of the richer revenues of the episcopal see, or as 
a degradation on account of the lower ecclesiastical rank it 
' conferred upon him, is a point never yet settled satisfacto- 
rily to the public mind. The weight of opinion inclined to 
regard it as a penalty inflicted for having aided and abetted 
the escape of the two princes, Louis Napoleon and bis elder 
brother Napoleon Louis, after they had taken part in the 
insurrection in the Romagna and fought against the papal 
troops. But, whatever may have been the motive of this 
somewhat equivocal action, it did not prevent his rapid 
advancement. Eight years later he was honored with a car- 
dinal’s hat, which he exchanged on June 16, 1846, for the ne 
plus ultra of clerical ambition, the triple crown. 

Mastai was in a certain sense the “dark horse” of the 
conclave, and his election to the chair of St. Peter after 
only two days’ session took the world by surprise, and ex- 
cited a certain resentment in the minds of the Romans, who 
had set their hearts upon Cardinal Gizzi on account of his 
liberal ideas and supposed tendency to reform. As is 
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usually the case with candidates for the highest office in 
the state, it was his colorlessness and lack of positive qual- 
ities that insured the success of the man henceforth to be 
known as Pius IX. It was also in his favor that he was in 
no wise identified with the despotic rule of Gregory XVI., 
and formed no part of the train (or so-called coda) of the 
unpopular minister Lambruschini. 

Very soon, however, the first feeling of disappointment 
gave place to immense enthusiasm, as it became apparent 
that the new pope had no sympathy with the governmental 
system of his predecessor, and was disposed to inaugurate 
a régime of an entirely opposite character. Homage began 
to be paid him on all sides; spontaneous bursts of applause 
greeted him wherever he went; millions of voices craved 
his blessing from every part of Italy; cities were illumi- 
nated and hymns sung in his honor, and his pathway was 
strewn with flowers. In token of gratitude for these demon- 
strations, and under the generous impulses of a tender heart, 
he issued on July 16 a general amnesty, which restored 
nearly a thousand political prisoners and exiles to their 
families, and rendered happy hundreds of homes. He set 
aside the prescriptions and traditions of a rigid court eti- 
quette, and gave every week public audiences, to which the 
admission was unconditional and unhindered, until some 
restrictions became necessary on account of the excessive 
intrusiveness of the women. He appointed commissions to 
revise the laws, reform the administration of justice, sug- 
gest internal improvements, and introduce a permanent 
ministerial council. : 

Both the pope and his Secretary of State, Cardinal Gizzi, 
honestly desired to better the condition of things; but they 
wished to do so without any derogation or diminution of 
clerical supremacy. In other words, they were engaged in 
a chimerical effort to eradicate evils, while fostering the 
root from which they sprang. That, under such cireum- 
stances, good resolutions constantly encountered insuper- 
able objections and were seldom put into execution was 


inevitable. A few liberal half-measures were adopted. An 
yA 
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advisory cabinet was formed and a civic guard created. 
The censorship, which had hitherto extinguished all literary 
life and activity in the States of the Church, was so far 
mitigated as to permit a few newspapers to lead a puny and 
precarious existence; but anything like real freedom of the 
press could not be dreamed of in a land in which the Index 
was inviolable law, and still enjoyed the papal sanction. 
The restoration to Rome of the communal representation, of 
which the city had been deprived by Pius VII., and the 
granting of a constitution at the solicitation of the munic- 
ipal council of Bologna, were steps which the pope was 
forced to take by the current of events. Nevertheless, he 
does not seem to have perceived the utter incompatibility of 
such institutions with the secular power of the priesthood, 
or with his own sovereignty as the vicar of God,—a fatal illu- 
sion which appears all the more incomprehensible in a mam 
who magnified his:office in more than an apostolic sense, 
and never lost his consciousness of a divine dignity so con- 
ferred upon him. 

One of his most naive performances was a fatherly epistle 
to the Emperor of Austria, entreating him to be good and to 
renounce all claims upon Lombardy and Venice and recog- 
nize Italy as a sister, just as he himself regarded both na- 
tions as his dear daughters. This remarkable letter he 
carried about with him for some time, praying and reading 
mass over it; and he opened his eyes with wonder on re- 
ceiving the reply that the rights of Austria to the said proy- 
inces were derived from the same treaties of Vienna which 
guaranteed to his Holiness the integrity of the pontifical 
territory. Thus this “good priest and nothing more,” as 
the Russian diplomatist Butenew characterized him, was 
pushed on from one inconsequence into another, vainly 
trying to reconcile the most palpable incongruities, until he 
found himself hopelessly entangled in a network of conflict- 
ing concessions and reservations, from which he could es- 
cape only by precipitate flight. 

After his return from Gaeta to Rome, into which he 
made his triumphal entry under the protection of French 
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bayonets on April 12, 1850, Pius IX. began a reactionary 
policy tersely summed up by Massimo d’ Azeglio as “ priestly 
vengeance [vendetta pretina] in its ugliest form.” Alexis 
de Tocqueville, who was then French minister of foreign 
affairs, made every effort to induce him to grant his subjects 
at least a few of the most elementary human and political 
rights, and to reorganize the courts of justice on a less dis- 
tinctively medieval basis. Antonelli thereupon assumed a 
sentimentally pathetic tone, and complained of this sound 
advice as an interference in the tender relations of the pope 
and his subjects. He felt like William IV. of Prussia, who 
rejected the project of a constitution because he could not 
bear to have a sheet of paper thrust. between himself and 
his beloved people. With great difficulty his Holiness was. 
persuaded to promise an amnesty, which, however, contained 
so many exceptions that it resembled a proscription rather 
than a pardon. Conducting negotiations with him was, to 
use De Tocqueville’s expression, like wrangling with a 
woman. He was constantly appealing to his conscience, 
which was merely a cloak to his caprice. Once he declared 
that he would not go to Rome at all, but to Loreto. There, 
in the holy house of Mary, which had been borne by angels 
across the sea, he would find peace and comfort. 

No doubt he greatly revered the Virgin of Loreto, and 
his superstitious confidence in her ability to help him was 
sincere; but his real object was to take refuge within the 
lines of the Austrian army, and it was for the interest of the 
French to prevent such a step at all hazards. He censured 
the too great clemency of the French army of occupation 
towards a wicked and rebellious people, and praised the 
severity of the Austrians in the Legations, and the zeal 
with which they performed for him the degrading service 
of catchpoll and hangman. Hundreds of executions took 
place, and the number of exiles and fugitives amounted to 
many thousands. The French army in Rome did not cost 
the city a farthing; but, in a short time, the Austrians had 
levied on the provinces they occupied a tribute of thirty 
million francs. One interesting item of these expenses bie 2 cad 
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for the maintenance and medical supervision and treatment 
of the multitude of prostitutes that accompanied the Aus- 
trian regiments. The municipal authorities of the cities of 
the Romagna indignantly refused to foot this bill, and the 
generous pontiff paid it out of his own pocket! Men and 
women were scourged to extort confessions, and thrown 
into filthy dungeons on mere suspicion, or simply as a 
precautionary measure (per precauzione). In addition to 
heavy taxes, exorbitant fees were exacted by priests and 
bishops; and the impoverished inhabitants were compelled 
to purchase immunity from bands of brigands, who plied 
their trade in collusion with the police. The penalties in- 
flicted by the clerical courts were more than Draconian in 
severity. Three persons were condemned to death, because 
‘a pistol was fired into the air; without injury to any one. 
Others were sentenced to the galleys for life for burning a 
Bengal light, and the punishment for being present at such 
a pyrotechnic exhibition was often fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment with hard labor. The inquisition was re-established 
in full vigor; and papal edicts were issued, threatening 
with excommunication whoever failed to report to the Holy 
Office every one guilty of eating eggs, butter, or meat on a ° 
fast day, of practising wizardry and witchcraft, or of form- 
ing a compact with Satan. But this institution, so terrible 
in the hands of Torquemada or Cardinal Ghislieri, the ex- 
terminator of the Waldenses in Calabria, was fortunately 
counterpoised; its efforts were in a great degree neutral- 
ized by the Carbonari and other secret political associations 
extending over the entire peninsula. 

Dr. Déllinger entertains the charitable opinion that Pius 
IX. did not know what outrages were perpetrated in his 
name. This was also the popular view which prevailed 
at the time, and which placed the burden of responsibility 
on the odious Antonelli, where it doubtless really belonged ; 
but the crafty cardinal and secretary of state cared little for 
public sentiment, provided he could gratify his ambition and 
enrich himself and his family from the pontifical coffers. 
His rule was absolute and irresponsible; and for every act 
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of arbitrary power he shielded himself behind the person of 
His Holiness, silencing every complaint and answering every 
protest with a shrug of the shoulders, and the stereotyped 
phrase, “It is the will of the Santissimo.” _ 

Meanwhile, the pope had been inspired with a puerile 
terror of constitutional government, the existence of which, 
even in neighboring States, he feared as a source of political 
infection. In Parma, Modena, and the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, all the papal demands were readily complied with. 
In Tuscany, Leopold II. was brought to submission by his 
confessor, who refused to give him absolution, and the Arch- 
bishop of Florence, who threatened him with excommuni- 
cation unless he yielded to the wishes of the Vatican. In 
obedience to these admonitions and intimidations, the Grand 
Duke suspended the constitution in September, 1850, and 
completely abrogated it eighteen months later. Pius com- 
plained of the use of the phrase “all Tuscans of whatever 
religious confession” in an official document, as implying 
a certain equality of heretics with Catholics, and insisted 
that no Jew should be permitted to practise medicine. The 
Grand Duke acted upon these suggestions, and gave still 
more conclusive proof of his subserviency by introducing a 
preventive censorship of the strictest sort. A Florentine 
publisher had announced a new edition of the works of Mu- 
ratori; and, although Benedict XIV. had declared the writ- 
ings of this greatest Italian scholar of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to be unimpeachably orthodox, they found no favor in 
the eyes of Pius IX. and his advisers. The grounds of 
this offensiveness were that Muratori had proved the late 
origin of the idea of the immaculate conception of the Vir- 
gin Mary; he had also shown that the territory of the States 
of the Church had been gradually acquired at the expense 
of the rights of the Empire; finally, he had, in a book on 


systematic devotion (regolata divozione), disapproved of the __ 


forms of worship framed and inculeated by the Jesuits. 
These objections were deemed sufficient; and Leopold, in 
servile compliance with the commands received from Rome, 
ordered the suppression of the proposed publication by the 

police. : z 
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It was natural enough, from Pius IX.’s point of view, that 
his heart was filled by the coup d'état of Louis Napoleon 
with a joy as great as that of Gregory XIII. after the mas- 
sacre of Saint Bartholomew. He had no word of censure 
for broken oaths and bloody violence, but he was the first 
European sovereign to congratulate the usurper on the 
success of treachery. This example was everywhere fol- 
lowed by Catholic bishops, who expressed their devotion 
to the upstart emperor in unctuous pastoral letters, and in- 
voked the blessing of Heaven upon his sinful head. 

Pius IX. was not a man of studious habits and literary 
tastes like Benedict XIV. and Gregory XVI.; nor had he 
any capacity for business or knowledge of law and politics, 
such as would enable him to take an initiatory or even intel- 
ligent part in the administration of public affairs. He read 
little or nothing except his breviary and the Civiltd Catto- 
lica, established in April, 1850, by Father Curci, as the off- 
cial organ of the Jesuits, and a means for consolidating and 
perpetuating their domination over the papacy. He was 
fond of cheerful, social converse, and felt the need of con- 
genial companionship; and his opinions were formed and - 
his actions controlled by a narrow circle of prelates, whose 
thoughts, interests, and aspirations all centred in the ex- 
tension and exaltation of the hierarchy. His utterances re- 
vealed no depth or originality of thought, and only glided 
smoothly over the surface of the subject under discussion ; 
but he united with an easy fluency of speech the gossip’s 
faculty of ringing endless changes on the same theme with- 
out adding anything essential to the elucidation of it. He 
was ever ready with apt images and witty comparisons, and 
loved to interlard his discourse with more or less appropri- 
ate passages from Holy Writ. For opponents and persons 
whom he disliked he had in reserve a select store of epi- 
grams, ironical remarks, and sarcastic similitudes which he 
never tired of introducing. The points he made on such 
occasions were uniformly good, because they were the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

Human kindness was a fundamental trait of his character ; 
and he obeyed this impulse in granting indulgences and dis- 
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pensations, following a benevolent whim, and often running 
counter to all the traditions of the curia. In matters of mo- 
ment, however, he had no will of his own, or utterly failed 
to assert it, and always swam with the stream. He was in 
his element and appeared to the best advantage in perform- 
ing pompous ceremonies, in receiving homage, in visiting 
churches and cloisters, in crowning images of the Virgin, 
and in patting little children on the head as he promenaded 


on the Pincian Hill. He was a man of stately form and~ 


fine presence, with a rich and resonant voice; as an ecclesi- 
astical figure-head, he was unexcelled. The benignity of 
his countenance and the blending of conscious dignity with 
kind condescension in his demeanor at his audiences fasci- 
nated all beholders. Women were especially charmed by 
him, and in his presence easily fell into raptures which some- 
times rose to ecstasy. In conversing with priests and nuns, 
he had a familiar and fatherly manner which was very be- 
coming to him. 

His great bugbear was Freemasonry, which he believed 
to be an association covering both hemispheres like an iron 
network, and having for its object the incitement of a gen- 
eral social revolution and the destruction of Christian 
civilization. It was the Jesuits who fostered in him this 
notion, and convinced him that their order alone was com- 
petent to cope with this gigantic conspiracy, which con 
cealed its real aims under the specious mask of progress and 
culture. | 

Another feature of the Society of Jesus which com- 
mended itself to him was the principle of blind obedience 
which it inculcated and insisted upon, not only in overt acts, 
but also in the innermost thoughts and feelings of its mem- 
bers. He was persuaded that the danger of schism would 
be greatly diminished and the authority of the hierarchy 
vastly increased by proclaiming this principle as a doctrine 
of the Church and making this sacrifice of the intellect 
(saerifizio dell’ intelletto) the chief test of orthodoxy. The 
disciples of Loyola pointed out to him a passage in the 


“Spiritual Exercises” of their founder, in which it is i 3 


pressly stated that “if what seems to our eyes white is 
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declared by the Church to be black, we should at once and 
without hesitation assert it to be black.” They also re- 
minded him that their theologians had always taught that, 
“when we speak of the Church, we mean the pope.” The 
natural effect of such teachings on a mind constitutionally 
so susceptible to them as that of Pius IX. was the Vatican 
decree erecting the dogma of papal infallibility. 

“Only by a miracle of divine mercy can a pope remain 
humble,” says Maffei, in his “ Vita di Pio V.” ‘With the 
ninth Pius,” adds Déllinger, “it would have required a mira- 
cle ten times greater than with the fifth.” It was impossible 
for the virtue of humility to thrive in an atmosphere so 
heavily laden with the incense of adulation as that in which 
he lived and moved. It began with the French clergy under 
the direction of Venillot and other journalists of that stamp, 
who were soon followed by a competitive chorus of Ger- 
mans, Italians, and Englishmen, all singing praises and 
swinging censers. Especially from 1854 till the time of his 
death, these thick clouds of fragrance, so grateful to his 
nostrils and so benumbing to his mental and moral faculties, 
never ceased to go up before him. He was told that he 
was “the adored darling of the human race,” that he was | 
not merely the vicegerent of God, as other popes had been, 
but also the predestined reformer and saviour of the world, 
which could be rescued from ruin by him alone. He did not 
hesitate to apply directly to himself the words of Christ, 
“JT am the way, the truth, and the life”; and, quoting the 
sixth verse of the second Psalm, said, “I am this anointed 
king set upon the holy hill of Zion.” Bishop Plantier of 
Nimes assured him that he was far above all contemporary 
monarchs in royal dignity and power; and the Bishop of 
Rodez went into raptures over the superhuman beauty of 
his countenance. The priest Alcyoni discovered thirty-one 
points of parallelism between him and the Virgin Mary; 
in Utrecht, his portrait was worshipped as an altar picture ; 
and it was reported from Paris that miracles had been 
wrought by the tatters of one of his cast-off pontifical robes. 
The most natural events, in which he was concerned, were 
treated as wonders. When the floor of the church of St. 
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Agnes, where he was officiating, broke through and he 
remained unharmed, the eyes of the faithful saw angels 
bearing him up; and a storm which shattered some panes 
of glass in the Vatican, but spared the windows of his 
private apartment, was interpreted as an assault of the prince 
of the power of the air, from which he was shielded by the 
direct interposition of Providence. He believed, too, that 
the demon of infection could not harm him; and, when the 
cholera was raging in Rome and was universally dreaded 
as contagious, he spent hours in the French hospital, con- 
versing with and comforting the patients, and was no doubt 
protected by the prophylactic virtue of this strong convic- 
tion of his peculiar immunity. 

In an official report made by a special committee of car- 
dinals and theologians in 1535, the extravagant adulation 
prevailing at the Roman court is mentioned as the chief 
cause of papal corruption; but at no period in the history 
of the papacy has this sort of flattery been carried to such 
an excess, and pursued with so much system and syco- 
phancy, as under Pius IX. It was simply a part of the gen- 
eral policy of the Jesuits for the purpose of keeping them- 
selves in power, and there was no absurdity of obsequious- 
ness which they were not willing to practise in order to 
attain this end. ) 

Déllinger had from the beginning a clear perception of 
this tendency, known in Germany as Ultramontanism ; but 
he could not bring himself to believe that-it would ever 
become supreme in the Catholic Church. When it culmi- 
nated in the Vatican decree of 1870, there was only one course 
left for him to pursue, if he would preserve his moral and, 
intellectual integrity as a scholar and a man. As he once 
remarked in speaking of this ecclesiastical crisis, “It did 
not take me two minutes to decide what I ought to do.” 
His biography of Pius IX., fragmentary as it is, contains” 
the fullest vindication of his conduct. Not only as the 
historical justification of the attitude he assumed in 1870, 
but also as a keen analysis of character and an unanswer- 
able arraignment of the curia, it is unsurpassed. 


Vevay, Switzerland. 
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TRUE CHRISTIANITY. 
By Rev. Charles A. Allen. 


“ He is more like Jesus Christ than any one I have ever 
known,” said Father Taylor, the eloquent Methodist, of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson; but “he understands Christianity 
no more than Balaam’s ass understood Hebrew.” Probably 
this would be the judgment of many nominal Christians; 
they appreciate the beauty of Emerson’s life, but are blinded 
by their rationalistic conception of Christianity as a system 
of dogmas; and, as Emerson did not accept these dogmas, 
they deny that he was a Christian. It is a mischievous 
mistake, which, as an eminent English scholar has recently 
shown with careful proof, is the deplorable result of the 
rationalistic influence of ancient philosophy, “the chief 
bequest of Greece to religious thought” * in Christian times. 
It came, not from Nazareth, but from Athens. 

But Emerson sometimes had the philosophic insight to 
distinguish the essential from the superficial—an insight 
which his professed disciples singularly lack. Though 
Father Taylor may have been, to say the least, quite as 
Christian in spirit, yet Emerson in his best moods, far 
better than Father Taylor, and far better than the Free- 
Religionists of to-day, understood the true meaning of the 
historic Christian movement, and expressed it clearly in 
saying that “the true Christianity ” is “a faith like Christ’s 
in the infinitude of man,” for Jesus, said he, “is the only 
soul in history who has appreciated the worth of man.” + 

Yet Father Taylor was not altogether wrong. For Emer- 


*Dr. Hatch, in the Hibbert Lectures for 1888, on ‘The Influence of Greek Ideas 
and Usages upon the Christian Church,” p. 138. 


+“ Divinity School Address.” 
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son in some moods was more Stoic than Christian; and 
some sayings of his contradict the better insight of the 
words just quoted. He was often misled by this Stoic bias, 
—as when he predicted that ‘there will be a church founded 
on moral science,” which “shall send man back to his cen- 
tral solitude,” “a stern and exigent Stoicism,” * which will 
supersede Christianity, for in the latter, he says, there is 
nothing distinctive, “every sentiment and precept can be 
paralleled in other religious writings” + and can be “ matched 
from the Stoics and poets of Greece and Rome.” ¢ 

The contradiction here is patent. For, though the phrase 
“infinitude of man” might be taken, by itself, in a rational- 
istic and Stoic sense, as meaning merely the “ wise man’s” 
feeling of his own infinitude, because he can philosophize, 
and can thus, when in communion with great ideas, be con- 
scious of “ thinking God’s thoughts after Him” and sharing, 
in some sense, God’s infinite life, yet the other phrase, “the 
worth of man,” implies a moral value attaching to every 
human being, and the “appreciation” of this is attributed 
by Emerson to Jesus as a unique trait of his character and 
a distinctive sentiment of “true Christianity.” 

But was Emerson right in these last words? This senti- 
ment of reverent love for even the most degraded of men, 
and the idea that it suggests of “the infinite worth of man,” 
—are these distinctive of Christianity? Such scholars and 
philosophers as Goethe and Hegel, Uhlhorn and Pfleiderer 
and many others in Germany, Martineau and Lecky, Lilly 
and Wenley, Hatch and Momerie, Ruskin and Seeley and 
others in Great Britain, representing both Catholic and 
Protestant, Trinitarian and Unitarian, scholarship, and the 
ripest learning of the Scotch and English Universities at 
the present day, and Dr. Drummond, the head of our chief 
Unitarian school of theology in England, all say, Yes. 
Equally competent orthodox scholars in America say, Yes; 


* Conduct of Life,” “ Worship.” 
+‘ Freedom and Fellowship in Religion,” p. 384. 
+ Letters and Social Aims,” “ Quotation and Originality.” 
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and the teachers of theology in our Unitarian Divinity 
Schools approve this judgment. 

Yet so many are ignorant of the testimony of these schol- 
ars, or reluctant to give the subject fair consideration, that 
there is pressing need of popularizing this testimony for the 
sake of the many in our Unitarian churches who are easily 
misled by our modern Stoicism. 

There is great need also of opposing the rationalistic no- 
tions of religion in general, which, as Dr. Hatch has proved,* 
come down to us from Greek philosophy, and are even more 
mischievous in our Liberal pulpits than elsewhere, because 
the evil effect of them in our churches is seldom counter- 
acted by habits of devoutness, as it is often counteracted in 
Protestant and Catholic churches. This Rationalism blinds 
men to that higher range of ideas and sentiments, which are 
the noblest type of religion, or rather (as Dr. Hedge + and 
others have said) the only true religion, and, being unintel- 
ligible to the mere reason, and apprehensible only when the 
nobler ethical and religious emotions are kindled, are swper- 
rational. Therefore, all kinds of Rationalism misunderstand 
Christianity, by taking the essence of it to be some dogma 
about miraculous authority or the Godhead of Jesus or 
vicarious expiation, or some mere form of words about Jesus 
being the Christ,$ because it studies Christianity with the 
keen intellect only, and not with the warm heart and soul. 
Protestant Rationalism, on the one hand, denies that they 
who doubt these dogmas are Christians, though they be ever 
so Christ-like in life; and Free-Religionist Rationalism, on 
the other hand, sees in Christianity only a noxious super- 
stition, or, at the best, a few ethical precepts merely, and 
proposes to invent a new, eclectic faith. 


* Hibbert Lectures for 1888, chapters v., xi., and xii. 

+ The “intelligent First Cause is not the God of religion; there is nothing in it of 
ethical or religious import.” ‘Reason in Religion,” p. 66. See also Momerie, ‘ Basis 
of Religion,” pp. 34-39. 


+‘ God, as the All-good, can be known only through our own growing goodness.” 
Channing, ‘The Father’s Love,” ete. See also Martineau’s “Hours of Thought,” 
vol. i. p. 26; vol. ii. p. 180. : 


§ Charles K, Whipple in the Christian Register, Dec. 4, 1890, 
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(1) One Rationalist misconception is suggested by Emer- 
son’s remark that everything in Christianity “can be paral- 
leled in other religious writings,’—as if a great religion 
like the Christian were a matter of literature rather than of 
life. Dr. Hatch has pointed out * that this is the error into 
which Greek philosophy often fell, and which has misled 
many nominally Christian thinkers, who “do not look be- 
yond the letter into the spirit, and think to understand a 
religion by an arithmetical reckoning of its maxims.” | The 
men of letters who write ethical treatises, or creeds, or his- 
tories, often miss entirely the meaning of a great religious 
movement; and even those who are in the heart of the 
movement, and feel its inspiring thrill most keenly, may, 
when they try to reduce its inspiration to formal state- 
ments, easily mistake its real significance, and thus mislead 
those who study it coldly from the outside. | 

We can understand how this happens, by observing Mar- 
tineau’s distinction t between a primitive and a derivative 
doctrine: the former “is everywhere assumed and appears 
as an all-pervading and unconscious faith” ; while the latter, 
which is some inference of the logical understanding, fash- 
ioned into a dogma, “is frequently argued and expounded, 
and appears as an avowed opinion.” Of the former sort, he 
says, is “ the heart-felt honor for human nature,” § “ the sense 
of the infinite worth of man,” § and “of the infinite scale of 
human life,” § especially of its immortality, “the devout hu- 
manities diffused by the spirit of Christ,” § the “faith that 
the meanest is but the highest in the germ,” § and “the rey- 
erential estimate of the human soul,” which, Martineau 
implies, “is the true meaning of the Christian faith.”§ Of 
the latter sort is “the idea of the approaching end of the 
world” || and of the speedy return of Jesus in the skies, the 
belief in his Messiahship, the doctrine of his resurrection, 


* Hibbert Lectures for 1888, pp. 49, 137. + Martineau, “ Endeavors,” p. 261. 
+ Endeavors,” p. 483. 


§ Studies,” p.317; “Hours of Thought,” vol. ii. pp. 258, 286; “ Endeavors,” 
pp. 263, 483, 484. 


|| Endeavors,” p. 483. 
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and all the dogmas of the formal creeds, which were the mere 
“ accidents,” * the temporary vesture, of that inspiration of 
reverent love, which is really the essence of the Christian 
faith. 

It is only these accidents, the “derivative doctrines,” that - 
are “argued and expounded and appear as avowed opinions ” 
in the “religious writings” of any time; and, therefore, it 
is not so much the literature, as it is the personal and social 
life of an age, that we must study for an insight into the 
religion that has shaped that age. 

Christianity, for instance, is far better understood by 
observing that “the sentiment of sympathy with defective 
humanity,” which “has left not one memorial of itself in 
[Greek and Roman] heathendom,”’+ was so powerful in 
Christianity as to leaven our European civilization to the 
present time; that, when “the spirit of humanity had been 
embodied in Christ and flung its appeal over the world,” + 
society was revolutionized, that “the reverence felt for the 
souls of men” created “the various forms of pity and heal- 
ing for the body,” + and that the world found in Jesus a 
new “type of greatness” } and a new “method” + of redeem- 
ing men from sin,—than it can be understood by conning 
the records of Councils or even the arguments of preachers 
and the liturgies and hymns and precepts of the Church. 
For Christianity is not a philosophy, “founded on moral 
science’ and embalmed in a literature, as Stoicism is, quite 
as useless as a mummy for meeting the deepest needs of 
our present world; but it is a spiritual enthusiasm,f trans- 
mitted by living contact of heart with heart. It “has 


* What Martineau says (‘‘ Hours of Thought,” vol. i. pp. 260, 261) about the tempo- 
rary ‘‘dream of a divine commonwealth” having “ incidentally brought into exist- 
ence’ a permanent trait of Christianity, illustrates his idea of the historical develop- 
ment of the vital truths of the Christian religion: ‘‘ The accidents fell away, the 
essence remained.’ The true power of Christianity was indeed a “life hidden with 
Christ in God,’’—a deep, almost unconscious, sentiment, which was both sheltered 
and hidden under the accidents of dogma and custom, but had no more permanent, 
vital connection with these than a chestnut has with the burr that finally falls off 
from it. 


+ Martineau, ‘ Hours of Thought,” vol. ii. pp. 257, 258, 262; vol. i. pp. 121, 260. 


+“ Christianity is an enthusiasm or it is nothing.’ Momerie, ‘ Defects of Mod- 
ern Christianity,’’ p. 22. 
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shown itself in the world primarily as a moral force,” “its” 
creeds, its symbols, its institutions, are expressions of that 
force,” and its great “instructors felt it” (that is, their 
mission) “in a way which they possibly could not have ex- 
plained to us so well as we can understand tt for them.” ‘The 
“civilization” that they created “had every great quality 
except that of a voice for its own interpretation,” and, “if 
we allow ourselves to think of Christianity as the devel- 
opment of a system of doctrine, we shall exactly miss its 
secret.” * : 

(2) Another misconception is found in Emerson’s Stoical 
expectation that the Church of the future will ‘send man 
back to his central solitude” + for the highest revelations 
of truth. It is true that there is valuable discipline in soli- 
tude during the intervals of strenuous social activity. This 
is a commonplace in Christianity: Jesus himself went into 
the wilderness and the mountain; yet, on the other hand, 
Jesus gained his great inspiration of truth in the immediate 
contact with suffering and sin, which kindled in his loving 
soul a flame of sympathy and reverent pity. The great 
truth of the infinite worth of man as the immortal child of 
God was not taught him by any lonely introspection; but , 
it dawned in his soul in the midst of the clamorous, misera- ! 
ble throngs that came to be healed and fed. True Chris- 
tianity is chilled and dies in monastic solitude. It can only 
be sustained by daily contact with human life in countless 
relations of sympathy, reverence, compassion, self-sacrifice, 
grief, and worship. 

(8) Two other misconceptions are common still among 
Unitarians. One is the definition of Christianity as only 
“love to God and man,” and the consequent judgment that — 
Christianity “has very little that was wholly new,” £ be- 
cause this precept of universal love was taught in Judaism 


ee 


*J. H. Allen, “ Christian History,” vol. i. pp. xiv, 215 ; pp. iv, 78. 
} Emerson, “ Conduct of Life,” “‘ Worship.” (os 


¢Rev. M. J. Savage, “Unitarian Catechism,” p. 41, Rev. C. F. Dole says, “ We 
can hardly find a single teaching of Jesus that has not its counterpart in the words . 
of earlier men.” (“Jesus and the Men about him,” p. 71.) 
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and even elsewhere. This is Mr. Savage’s judgment in his 
new “ Unitarian Catechism.” But the Liberal Orthodox * 
are wiser than this; they understand Christian history and 
the Christian life much better than we. Our frequent 
Unitarian claim to be “advanced thinkers” is oddly con- 
tradicted by the ignorance shown in such judgments as this, 
and by our Stoic and Jewish back-slidings. For we entirely 
misunderstand Christ’s distinctive precept: it is something 
more than Moses’ law of loving one’s neighbor as one’s self 
and one’s Hebrew neighbor only; it is that highest kind of 
love which sees in God a Father of the Samaritan as well 
as of the Jew, and makes the rule of human relations to be, 
not the mere justice of the Golden Rule, which is Jewish and 
Stoic rather than Christian, but the self-sacrifice of loving 
one’s neighbor better than one’s self, “as Christ also. hath 
loved us.” Therefore, not in the Sermon on the Mount, 
which has too much suggested our Unitarian gospel, but 
in the great tragedy on Calvary, to which the Christian 
Church has always turned for divinest inspiration, do we 
find “the power of God” that created Christendom. 

In this respect, notwithstanding all their irrational dogma 
and materialist ritual, the Orthodox and Catholic Churches 
have come nearer than we to the “Lord Christ’s heart” ¢ 
and to ‘“God’s supreme design”; and our Unitarian Stoi- 
cism has been like “the veil upon their hearts,” by which, 
as Paul said§ of the Jews of his time, “their minds were 
blinded.” 

For we have failed to see that what provoked the hatred 
of Pharisees and priests was not the spiritual ethics of the 
Sermon on the Mount, which probably their Rabbis had 
already taught, but the reverent love of man which animated 
Jesus even in his early ministry, when, in his second visit 
in Capernaum,|| he healed the paralyzed man by assuring 


*See a remarkable sermon on “Jewish Justice—Christian Love,’’ by Rev. Dr, 
Lyman Abbott, in the Christian Union for May 3, 1888, reprinted in “Signs of 
Promise.” 


+ Ephesians v. 2. + Emerson, “ Essays, First Series,” p. 2. 
§ 2 Cor. iii. 13-15. {| Mark ii, 1-12. 
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him of the forgiveness of his sins, thus slighting the national 
religion, which required sinners to go to the priests in Jeru- 
salem to obtain forgiveness, and beginning the break with 
the priests which finally led him to the cross. It was, in- 
deed, his pity for mere physical suffering that caused this 
first act of “irreligion”’; and not till he left Galilee on his 
way to Jerusalem do we find any record of his intenser pity 
for the spiritual sufferings of social outcasts, a pity which 
enormously intensified the priestly hatred, when he poured 
contempt and scorn on the religion of the Temple, because 
this had no redeeming pity for publicans and sinners,—a 
contempt and scorn which scandalized the priests and 
seemed to them the most impious sacrilege. 

(4) The other misconception sees in Buddhism as tender 
a compassion as that of Christianity. But the obvious reply 
is that, even though Buddhist philanthropy be as tender, it 
is surely not so reverent; for it believes that the soul per- 
ishes at death, only impersonal qualities surviving, and that 
God, too, is impersonal in the sense of feeling no love for 
man and offering no communion with him, such as Chris- 
tianity teaches by its symbolic doctrine of the divine Son- 
ship of Man; and, therefore, Buddhism, as we know it 
to-day, though teaching gentleness and pity, yet sees no 
“infinite worth” in every soul and feels no “ anxiety for the 
moral well-being of the castaways of society,” * such as has 
created in the disciples of Jesus to the present time “a great 
yearning for saving souls.” + 

This superiority to Buddhism and to all other faiths is 
also shown in the Christian reverence for woman. ‘Full, 
and perfect worth as a human being, antiquity never con- 
ceded to woman.” + The enormous difference in the social 
position of woman in Christendom, as compared with all 
other civilizations, and the increase of her social influence in 


* Lecky, ‘‘ European Morals,” vol. ii. p. 34. 


+J. H. Allen, “Christian History,” vol. i. p. 209. Martineau says, Who can 
show me anything like the Christian’s pity, which he calls ‘the love of souls’?”* 
(* Hours of Thought,” vol. ii. p. 258.) 

+ Uhlhorn, “ Christianity and Heathenism,” p. 177. 
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modern times, the sentiment of reverent courtship and ad- 
miration, as illustrated in Dante’s sentiment towards Bea- 
trice, and the consecration of sexual love by the noblest 
religious feelings, are the results of the Christian sentiment 
of reverence for the spiritual possibilities of human nature, 
a reverence which saw the possibilities of nobler traits and 
a sweeter beauty of soul in woman than in man. The Ger- 
man race-instinet of respect for woman proved, undoubtedly, 
a favorable soil for this sentiment to grow in; but it was 
just as marked in the early centuries of Christianity before 
the German race had been touched by its power as in 
later times. 

(5) In certain other respects also, Christian ethics are 
unique, though not, to be sure, so unique as is the Christian 
religious sentiment; for Christianity is more distinctively a 
religion than a system of ethics. The difference between 
the two is obvious and important: religion supplies spiritual 
motive, while ethics contributes practical rules, for the con- 
duct of life. Emerson and many of his admirers apparently 
confuse this difference in saying that “the progress of relig- 
ion is steadily to its identity with morals,’ *— when they 
really mean to say merely that the highest religion must be 
thoroughly ethical, or, in other words, that the motive which 
such religion supplies must inspire the conscience to the 
noblest ethical results. The chief controversy, therefore, 
between Christianity and Ethical Culture or Free Religion 
is the religious question; namely, whether the Christian 
motive of reverence for the infinite worth of man is 
stronger and higher than the motive of reverence for the 
abstract idea of duty to which Ethical Culture appeals, or 
than the religious sentiments, whatever they may be, which 
Free Religion finds to be common to all the great historic 
religions. 

But even in its ethics, in the stress that Christianity lays 
on certain virtues, do we see evidence of its distinctive- 
ness and superiority. Chastity and philanthropy — qualities 


* Emerson, “ Sovereignty of Ethics.” 
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on which, more than on any other, depends the highest 
moral welfare of mankind — are its most emphasized virtues, 
and both are sustained by the Christian motive, in one case 
by a reverence for one’s own nature, in the other case by a 
reverent love for other men. By no other motive can these 
virtues be so effectively sustained amid the temptations of 
a rich civilization as by the Christian motive. Other virtues, 
indeed, are important: they have been admirably trained in 
other schools,— courage, in war; thrift, in commerce; truth- 
seeking, in science. And, though Christianity, when ab- 
sorbed in its first duty of training the ancient world in 
philanthropy and chastity, may in some degree have neg- 
lected these other virtues for a while, yet at last it takes 
these also, as they are trained by commerce, war, and sci- 
ence, supplies a stronger and nobler motive, and lifts them 
to loftier heights of moral grandeur. Thus commerce, war, 
and science, like the Hebrew law, are “pedagogues” to 
lead the world to Christ. 

(6) And, lastly, in the intensity of its ethical feeling, 
Christianity is unique. The instincts of great Christian 
preachers and reformers have always led them to emphasize ~ 
strongly the ‘“sinfulness of sin,’* “a passion essentially 
new to the human soul,” says Martineau, ¢ and “ which con- 
stitutes the inner genius of Christianity,” ‘“inwoven with 
the deepest root of Christianity, yet exclusively developed 
by it.” And the evident, though not always conscious, 
motive of this “passion” has been the feeling of the in- 
finite worth of every soul, which has created an intense 
abhorrence of moral evil. 

It is significant that Christianity alone has taught the 
horrors of an everlasting gulf between heaven and hell, 
contradictory as this is to its faith in the long-suffering 
mercy of God; for this doctrine, in its origin, was mainly 
an expression of the intense ethical feeling fed by the Chris- — 
tian reverence for the infinite value of souls. ‘ The insight 


*J. H, Allen, “ Christian History,” vol. i. pp. 42, 78, 136, 137, 174. 
t+ Seat of Authority,” p. 451. 
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of conscience and the sense of sin are the source, and not 
the fruit, of religious fear, and whatever is fabulous in the 
scene on which it looks is but a distorted shadow cast from 
the truest light.”* It is the radiant light of this intense 
and holy ethical feeling of Christianity that casts the “ dis- 
torted shadow” of this hideous doctrine; and we must con- 
fess that this shadow was inevitable, simply because no 
other symbolic picture seemed adequate to express to the 
religious imagination the distinctive Christian feeling of the 
infinite and everlasting gulf between sin and holiness. In 
popular Christian appeal even to-day, this doctrine has a 
tremendous power to press home on the conscience the 
Christian feeling of the obligation of an immortal soul to 
be faithful to its privilege of becoming a true child of God. 

*“ Any one who will look beneath the logical forms of 
statement,” which theologians have given to this popular 
Christian doctrine, ‘“‘and penetrate to the spiritual fact of 
human experience that is hid within,” + can read the deeper 
meaning of this doctrine. But, if Unitarians, in dropping 
the doctrine, lose also the Christian sentiment which it was 
meant to express, they miss the central truth‘of the Chris- 
- tian gospel. t 


*“ Seat of Authority,”’ p. 459. + Seat of Authority,” p. 450. 


+“*The gospel,” says Dr. Drummond of Oxford, ‘is the idea that to every soul 
there attaches this infinite value.” (‘Theology and Piety alike Free,” p. 359.) 
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PAPAL TRADITION.—III. Peter anp PAUL. 
By Ernest de Bunsen. 


Those who knew what was meant by Paul’s theory of “the 
third day, according to the Scripture,” were well aware that 
it was in direct opposition to the tradition of the twelve, as 
recorded in the Gospels according to Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke. The text of these Gospels could not be altered to 
such an extent as to harmonize the distinct teaching of the 
apostles with that of Paul on the death and resurrection 
of Christ. It was only the assumed but unhistorical eruci- 
fixion day of Paul—the theory that Jesus was crucified 
contemporaneously with the slaying of the Paschal lamb — 
which could serve as a basis for his peculiar doctrine of 
Christ. It will become absolutely certain in the course of 
our investigdtion that the two Biblical crucifixion days 
and the distinct doctrines connected with them led to the 
dangerous Paschal dispute before the middle of the second 
century. The establishment of peace and unity among the 
contending parties then necessitated a thorough revision of 
the Gospels as they existed at and before that time. With 
this harmonizing object in view, the story of the disciples’ 
walk to Emmaus may now be asserted to have been com- 
posed in the form transmitted to us. An apparition of the 
risen Christ is said to have taken place on the third day after 
his crucifixion; that is, on the day of his resurrection. In 
order to prove beyond doubt that this legend, which had 
originated in Paul’s teaching, was in full accord with the 
assumed teaching of Jesus concerning his crucifixion and — 
resurrection, several passages were inserted in the Gospels 
according to which Jesus distinctly foretold that he would 
be killed and raised again, or perfected, the third day. 

It was thus actually asserted, on the authority of a post- 
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apostolic revision of Scripture, that the tradition of the 
twelve is unhistorical, according to which Jesus was not 
crucified contemporaneously with the slaying of the Paschal 
lamb, but ate it with his disciples on the legally appointed 
day, the 14th Nisan. If the clear statements in the first 
three Gospels about the crucifixion day were held to be un- 
historical, then the crucifixion day which Paul mystically 
indicated could be believed historical. On this supposition, 
the day of the presentation of the first-fruits, the 16th Nisan, 
on which Paul clearly implied Christ rose as the first-fruit 
of them that sleep, was indeed, as he asserted, the third day 
after the crucifixion, not the second day, as implied by the 
account of the crucifixion in the first three Gospels. 

This assumption led to the other,—that, like Paul, Jesus 
might have regarded the Mosaic institutions of the 14th 
‘and the 16th Nisan as prophecies of the very days when 
the death and resurrection of the promised “prophet like 
Moses,” the expected Messiah, would take place. This 
theoretical scheme was the necessary and only authority 
for Paul’s doctrines of atonement through the blood of 
_ Jesus as the slain Passover of the Christians, and the sac- 
rificial death of Jesus as the necessary precursor of the 
promised Spirit. Before Christ’s crucifixion, the Spirit of 
Promise could not come, according to Paul’s Christology. 

The post-apostolic revision of the New Testament had not 
only in view the support of Paul’s theory of the third day, 
but also a conscious hiding or perversion of the gospel fact 
that Jesus announced in word and deed the presence of the 
Spirit of God in men, the kingdom of God having already 
come. Lastly, it was clearly implied in the gospel revision 
of the second century that the apostolic tradition of the last 
supper, as recorded in the first three Gospels, was utterly 
devoid of historic foundation. For if, as Paul taught, Jesus 
was crucified contemporaneously with the slaying of the 
Paschal lamb, he could not on that 14th Nisan have eaten 
the Passover,—that is, the lamb; yet this is asserted in the 
first three Gospels. 

The Paulinic party was, therefore, easily led to believe 
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that these gospel statements had been invented by the 
twelve apostles for the purpose of opposing the contrary 
doctrines of Paul. Paulinians ventured to assert that eight 
years after the death of Jesus the apostle Paul was enabled 
to correct and supplement the teaching of the apostles at 
Jerusalem. These might be represented so ignorant as not 
to believe that Paul was a disciple, and not to give him the 
hand of fellowship till fourteen years after his conversion 
to the faith of Stephen, the Hellenist and probable Essene, 
whom the apostles ought to have known as the follower 
of Jesus and the forerunner of Paul. The twelve and all 
Judaizers called Paul “the enemy,” we may assume, whereas 
he spoke the truth, as he wrote, apparently in self-defence.* 

In the face of such assertions which we are justified 
in assuming the Pauline party to have made, the party 
which represented aboriginal Christianity had a right to ask 
whether Paul succeeded in converting the twelve apostles to 
“the faith which should afterwards be revealed,” as he had 
the boldness to assert. The Petrine party could point out, 
in harmony with Paul’s own statements, that the compro- 
mise made at Jerusalem, according to which Paul and Barna- 
bas were allowed to preach the gospel among the Gentiles, 
but not among the Jews, was no proof that, even after an ex- 
perience of fourteen years, the twelve recognized the teach- 
ing of Paul as that of Jesus. What Paul attributed to the 
grace of God given to him the apostles must have continued 
to regard as only an extraordinary success; for they knew 
that Paul, like John the Baptist and Stephen, was not a 
disciple of their Lord and Master. 

The Christian Church at Rome, which aimed at unity 
through uniformity, found it necessary in the second cen- 
tury to throw a very different light on Paul’s statement 
regarding the great compromise to which, on the one side, 


James, Cephas, and John, and, on the other, Paul and Bar- | 


nabas, consented. It had to be shown that the apparent 
compromise was a solemn declaration of the entire Christian 
community at Jerusalem which Peter and James addressed; 


* Gal. iv. 16; 2 Cor. x. 2, 
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that on this occasion, as on the day of Pentecost, the whole 
Church was of one accord; that there were no parties be- 
tween which a reconciliation or a compromise was required. 
With this object in view, the document was composed, as we 
have sufficient reason to assume, which has been inserted in 
the fifteenth chapter of the Acts, and is in direct contradic- 
tion to the spirit and the letter of Paul’s Epistles. 

In his later controversial writings on the freedom of the 
Gentiles from the restrictions of the law, Paul never ap- 
pealed to the decree recorded in the Acts as having been 
issued by the recognized authority of the Church at Jeru- 
‘salem, which, according to the Acts, was made up not of 
the apostles only, but also of the elders and brethren there 
assembled. Instead of arguing that the question had been 
forever settled by the decree of the Church, which con- 
demned Peter’s action at Antioch, Paul treats it as still an 
open question whether the law of Moses is of permanent 
authority. 

Though in Paul’s epistles there is no trace of harmonious 
co-operation of the parties over which the twelve and Paul 
presided, the apostle to the Gentiles, who aimed at such 
“union, had weighty reasons for not accentuating dogmatic 
differences which are now proved by Biblical evidence to 
have existed, and which continued to stand in the way of 
apostolic unity. We would thus explain the fact that Paul 
never referred in his Epistles to the peculiarity of his doc- 
trines of the person and the redeeming work of Jesus Christ. 
He could not do this without exposing the unhistorical nat- 
ure of his assertions respecting the death and resurrection 
of Jesus. The apostles knew well that these and other 
doctrines of Paul were based on a figurative interpretation 
of the law which undermined its recognized meaning. His 
allegorical treatment of Scripture seems to have been openly 
objected to by the apostles as a deceitful handling of God’s 
word, since Paul protests against the truth of such an accu- 
sation.* 

In order that orthodox Judaism in connection with the 


*2 Cor. iv. 2. 
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teaching of Jesus on “the kingdom” might be upheld among 
the Christians scattered during the persecution which had 
arisen after Stephen’s death, in 41 A.p., James in his Epistle 
protested against the open schism with regard to circumci- 
sion and the other injunctions of the law. According to our 
hypothesis, this Epistle was composed before any of Paul’s 
Epistles had been written. In the position assigned to him, 
under mysterious circumstances, James had to insist on the 
continued validity of the works df the law and to stand by 
those Jewish Christians who later desired that Titus should 
be circumcised, though Paul was strong enough to prevent 
this. These ultra-Judaic Christians, whom Paul calls “false 
brethren privately brought in,” appeared at Antioch as rep- 
resentatives of James, probably in 56 A.D., and succeeded in 
persuading Peter, Barnabas, and “the rest of the Jews,” 
who had gone so far as to eat with the Gentiles, and thus 
acknowledge spiritual communion with them, to draw back 
and separate themselves. 

Paul had a right to assert that he resisted Cephas to the 
face ‘*because he stood condemned.” For James, the head 
of the Church, had in fact, through his emissaries, ordered 
Peter and his companions at Antioch no longer to live in 
religious communion with the Gentiles, while compelling 
them to live as do the Jews. In the implied opinion of 
Paul, James, by this condemnation of Peter’s conduct, had 
maintained the truth of the gospel. Paul and those who ac- 
cepted his teaching were satisfied to know in what the truth 
of the gospel consists. ‘A man is not justified by the works 
of the law, but through faith in Jesus Christ.... By the 
works of the law shall no man be justified.” The compro- 
mise effected by James at Antioch was all the more impor- 
tant, inasmuch as in his Epistle he had insisted (or he later 
insisted?) that the works of the law are necessary for the 
faith which Jesus Christ taught. Has James in his Epistle 
referred to Paul individually, or did he censure the doctrine | 
which Paul promulgated later? Was the doctrine of right- 
eousness by faith without the works of the law held by a 
party in Israel before, at the time of Paul’s conversion? 
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We have already pointed out that, according to Josephus, 
about the time when Herod Agrippa died and his brother 
Herod ascended the throne —that is, in 44 A.D.—the doc- 
trine of righteousness without the deeds of the law was pro- 
mulgated in Mesopotamia as “a superior worship” by the 
Jewish merchant Ananias, possibly the same person whom 
Paul had met in 41 A.D. at Damascus, three years before he 
first met Peter at Jerusalem. Another Jew, Eleazar, opposed 
the doctrine of Ananias. At the very beginning of the apos- 
tolic age the existence is thus proved of two religious parties 
in Israel whose distinctive doctrines of the validity and the 
non-validity of the law were essentially identical with those 
maintained by James and Paul. Yet there was this differ- 
ence: that Ananias at Adiabene contrasted with circum- 
cision “a higher kind of worship”; but Paul contrasted with 
circumcision ‘faith in Jesus Christ,’ which he defined as 
that “ which should afterwards be revealed.” * We therefore 
cannot agree with the opinion, supported even by Hilgenfeld, 
that neither Paul nor the aboriginal Church expected, at the 
outset, the outbreak of discord. It is impossible any longer 
to assume that the non-belief of the disciples at Jerusalem 
in Paul’s discipleship was caused exclusively or even prin- 
cipally by the doctrine of righteousness without the works 
of the law, which Paul was not the first to proclaim,—a fact 
hitherto overlooked. 

It must have been well known at Jerusalem that Paul 
would not permit the circumcision of Titus, which was de- 
sired by the majority at least of the disciples in that city. 
While the attempt to compel Titus to be circumcised is not 
mentioned in the Acts, for obvious reasons, Paul himse]f is 
there stated to have circumcised Timothy “because of the 
Jews.” This disposition to yield to the Judaizers his Epis- 
tles exclude. Paul’s description of the scene at Antioch, 
which is passed over in very significant silence by the Acts 
(even if it were possible to explain this event as an excep- 
tional occurrence), goes far to confirm the view that during 


*Jos. Ant. xx. i. 3; ii. 1-4; Gal. iii. 23. Josephus explains that Izates, who re- 
solved to be circumcised, was preserved from danger because of * faith” in God only. 
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the apostolic age no such peace and harmony prevailed in 
the Christian Church as the description in the Acts of the 
so-called apostolic council implies. If Peter had described 
the scene at Antioch, he would have thrown much light on 
the two distinct parties in Israel and in the Christian 
Church, to neither of which Jesus had belonged. 

The fully established revision of the Acts, about the 
middle of the second century, is the strongest proof that 
it was deemed necessary by the Christian Church at that 
time to bridge over the gulf between Paul and the twelve. 
Zeller has proved in his great work that the compilers of the 
Acts, in the form transmitted to us, did not pursue a purely 
historical object, but that this Scripture, though it contains 
priceless information on the apostolic age, is influenced 
by a tendency which aims at bringing about ecclesiastical 
peace by a compromise between the Jewish and the Gentile 
Christians. 

Holtzmann writes: * “ The ie of the Zendenzkritik lies 
in the surprising agreement between the acts of Peter and 
the other apostles on one side and those of Paul on the 
other. It appears that the acts of Peter (as recorded in the 
Acts) are of a mythical nature, and that those of Paul, for 
the sake of parallelism, are exaggerated to the miraculous. 
There is no kind of Petrine miraculous action in the first 
part which is not also attributed to Paul in the second. 
Both begin their healing miracles with the restoration of a 
man lame from his mother’s womb. Peter works miracles 
even by his shadow, Paul through his handkerchiefs or 
aprons. Unclean spirits feared the name of Peter as they 
did that of Paul. As Peter prevails over Simon, the magi- 
cian, so does Paul over Elymas and the exorcists at Ephesus. 
Miracles of punishment were worked both by Peter and by 
Paul. ‘To raise the dead unto life is as possible to the one 
as to the other. To Tabitha corresponds Eutychus, as 
/Eineas to Publius. Cornelius fell down before Peter’s feet, 
and worshipped him. Paul at Lystra and Malta is honored 


» 


*Bunsen’s ‘ Bibelwerk,” xiii. 350, comp. 335-355; and Reuss’s ‘‘ Geschichte der 
heiligen Schriften des Neuen Testaments.” - 
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with divine worship, which he rejects almost in the same 
words as Peter. Likewise the sufferings and adversities 
which Paul had to bear have found their type already in 
the aboriginal Church. If Paul was put into prison and. 
brought unto judgment, the same fate had been met first by 
Peter, then by John, then by all the apostles. If Paul was 
beaten at Philippi by the magistrates, so were the original 
apostles by the council. If Paul has been stoned at Lystra, 
so Stephen at Jerusalem.* Peter has been liberated by an 
angel from his imprisonment, so has Paul by an earthquake. 
The course of Paul’s life is not more full of suffering and 
not less marked by divine guidance than that of Peter and 
his associates.” 

Already the two resurrection days in the Gospels, and the 
different doctrines of Christ to which they are now proved 
to point, but, above all, the contents of Paul’s Epistles, tes- 
tify that in the first century such a state of things as 
described or implied in the Acts did not exist. Brotherly 
co-operation of all the apostles, aiming at equal rights for 
Jews and Gentiles, but leaving to each party its peculiar 
_ Ways and means, was certainly not the characteristic feature 
of the apostolic age. What has been correctly called “ the 
Paulinism of the Union” is of later origin. The first prov- 
able recognition of the Acts dates from the time of Ire- 
nus, who was Bishop of Lugdunum from A.D. 177 to about 
202. 

Free critical investigation has established the fact, though 
it is not yet generally received as such, that the author of 
the Epistle attributed to Peter, which in the Muratorian 
list shines by its absence, was a Paulinian who wrote from 
Rome, not during the Neronian persecution (before which 
we hold Peter to have died), but during the persecution by 
Trajan. It may have been in the time of Domitian, when 
a Paulinian could venture indirectly, but clearly, to attribute 
to the apostle John the original Jewish Apocalypse which 
this unnamed Paulinian then revised, thus implying that 


*This we do not regard as a parallel, since Stephen was the forerunner of Paul, as 
Baur was the first to point out. | 
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John and Paul taught the same doctrine. After that time 
it was not difficult to assert that Peter, as apostle in Rome, 
had taught Pauline Christianity. What Peter did preach 
in Rome was recorded by Mark in that city, and in the apos- 
tle’s presence, according to the apostolic tradition trans- 
mitted by Clement of Alexandria. We have tried to show 
the probability that Peter was not in Rome after the year 
44 A.D., but that he went there in 41 A.D., after his libera- ~ 
tion from prison, in the first year of the reign of Herod 
Agrippa I., whose death in 44 A.D. permitted Peter and 
Paul to return to Jerusalem, where they met. According 
to this hypothesis, the three years which Paul spent in 
Arabia are explained, and Peter addressed the Christians in 
Rome before he could know anything of Paul’s peculiar 
doctrines. 

Mark’s record of Peter’s addresses in Rome, not trans- 
mitted to us, referred to historical incidents in the life of 
Jesus; and this scripture, of which extracts may perhaps be 
found in the so-called Clementines, was probably utilized 
in the composition of the Acts, about a century after the 
presence of Peter and Mark in Rome. The original Gospel 
of Mark was preceded by Matthew’s collection of the Lord’s 
sayings, and probably followed by the Gospel to the He- 
brews, written in Aramaic, of which only extracts have 
been preserved. This Gospel the composer of the Gospel 
according to Matthew had before him, soon after the . 
destruction of Jerusalem. The second Gospel of our canon 
is throughout dependent on the first; but the composer of 
the former seems to have made use also of original tradi- 
tions, for the Gospel after Mark contains clear traces of a 
predilection for Peter.* Its composition may have been 
preceded by the Pauline revision of the Revelation of John 
(now proved to have been originally a Jewish Gnostic writ- 
ing), in which there was no reference to Paul or to any of 
his peculiar doctrines. 


+} ae 
*On the first three Gospels and on the Paulinism of the Union see Hilgenfeld, 
‘¢ Hinleitung,’’ 1875, pp. 543-614, 615-770. 


. 
+Eberhard Vischer, ‘‘ Die Offenbarung Johannis, mit einem Nachwort,” von 
Adolf Harnack, 1886. 
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After the destruction of Jerusalem, and an indefinable time 
before 140 A.D., when Marcion remodelled Luke’s Gospel, 
this companion of Paul composed the first Pauline Gospel, 
and soon after the Acts, though not in the present form. 
The connection between the two scriptures originally writ- 
ten by Luke proves that the Gospel according to Luke repre- 
sents a Paulinism of later times, the characteristic of which 
was a conciliatory tendency. From our point of view it 
appears to be certain that already Luke saw the desirability 
of not altering the traditional and historical crucifixion day, 
as Paul had done, but following the testimony of the twelve, 
as we find it recorded in the Gospels according to Matthew 
and Mark. It was easier to preserve the historical cruci- 
fixion day before 140 a.p., when the Paschal dispute arose. 
About 156 A.D. this culminated in the dissension between 
Bishop Polycarp and Pope Anicetus which did not end in 
any agreement, as Ireneus testifies. We believe we have 
proved that the Paschal dispute had for its basis Paul’s 
theory of “the third day, according to the Scripture,” which 
explains the two crucifixion days in our Gospels. 

The most serious consequence of this theory of Paul, now - 
proved to be unhistorical, was his new doctrine of Christ as 
the Lamb of God and the atonement through his blood shed 
on the cross. If Jesus could be asserted to have been cru- 
cified contemporaneously with the slaying of the Paschal 
lamb, in exact fulfilment of a Mosaic prophecy, it was not 
difficult to assume that, in words addressed to his disciples 
at the last supper, Jesus referred to the reconciling signifi- 
eance of his approaching death, when he should be slain as 
the Passover of a new dispensation, the Paschal Lamb of 
the Christians, as Paul declared. This apostle is the first 
of whom it can be proved that he transmitted words said to 
have been spoken by the Lord in the upper chamber, which 
Paul declares he “received.” It is impossible to indicate 
the source of his information. The allegorizing and mystify- 
ing Essenes may have communicated to him their tradition 
on this subject, or the direct revelation, as be considered it, 
may have originated in his theory of “the third day, accord- 
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ing to the Scripture.” Luke, when he composed his narra- 
tive of the last supper, having before him the Epistle of 
Paul, followed closely his account of the words spoken by 
Jesus on this occasion. The supposition is untenable that 
the different records of these words in the Gospels according 
to Matthew and Mark had been composed at an earlier time. 
If Peter or any of the twelve had informed Paul of the 
words spoken by Jesus at the last supper in their presence, 
Paul could not have asserted that they had imparted to him 
“nothing new,” or that he had “added nothing” to his 
knowledge, so that he remained independent of them.* 

It is impossible, we repeat it, to assert which were the 
words actually spoken by Jesus at the last supper. Accord- 
ing to the statement recorded in “The Memoirs of the 
Apostles, composed by them, which are called Gospels,” and 
which Justin Martyr cited more than a century after the 
composition of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, Jesus 
said: “This do ye in remembrance of me. This is my body. 
... This is my blood.” + If these were his only words, Paul 
could not have found in them the remotest confirmation of 
his doctrine of the sacrificial and atoning death of Christ. 
The Epistle of Paul and Luke’s narrative clearly separate 
the Christian Passover from the Jewish Paschal rite; and 
Justin’s explanation of the eucharist establishes the fact 
that, though the elements are not by him connected with 
sacrifice, the doctrine of their being changed at the eucha- 
rist was fully developed before 188 a.p. “For not as 
common bread and common drink do we receive these (ele- 
ments), but in like manner as Jesus Christ our Saviour, 
having been made flesh by (not as) the Word of God, had 


*Gal. ii. 6; Bunsen’s “ Bibelwerk.” 


+1 Apol. 66. Justin refers to the identity of the Christian rite and the still exist- 
ing Mithras-rite at the time of the Passover; that is, when the sun passes over the 
stellar sign of the spring equinox. The commandment that, in the words of Justin, 
‘the same thing’? was to be done at the solar festival of Mithras as Jesus had 
ordered, Justin calls an imitation of wicked devils, though the resurrection of 
Mithras was celebrated centuries before the Christian era. From the account by 
Firmicus Maternus, we learn that at this Mithras-celebration a lamb (a ram) was — 
slain, evidently as a symbol of Aries, and bread and water were offered by the priests 
to the worshippers. ‘‘ Ueberlieferung,’’ App. VI. 
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both flesh and blood for our salvation, so likewise have we 
been taught that the food which by being changed (by 
transmutation) nourishes our flesh and body is the flesh and 
body of that incarnate Jesus, after the thanksgiving has 
been said by the word of prayer which comes from him.” 
Justin adds in this passage that to the believer the partak- 
ing of these elements (changed by prayer) is “the washing 
for the remission of sins, and unto regeneration.” He 
regarded the eucharist as a renewed incarnation of the Word 
in Jesus, not as a renewed sacrifice of Christ. 

In other passages, Justin explains that the washing to 
which he here refers is the washing by the blood of Christ, 
“with his own blood,” which ‘cleanses those who believe 
him,” and which was prefigured by “the blood of the 
grape,” to which Jacob in his blessing on Judah is assumed 
to have prophetically referred. Scripture has “ predicted 
that the blood of Christ: would be not of the seed of man, 
but of the power of God.” Believers in Christ are those 
“in whom abideth the seed of God, the Word.” Christ was 
crucified to fulfil a prophecy; and even the spit on which 
the Paschal lamb was roasted, having the form of a cross, 
was a type of the cross of Christ. Yet Justin does not refer 
to the blood of the Lamb, or call Christ the Lamb.* Of not 
one of the apostolic Fathers, not even of Justin, can it be 
said that he regarded the eucharist as a sacrifice. Justin 

does not indicate a belief in what is called the real or bodily 
presence of Christ at the altar, but he points to the presence 
of the spirit of Christ in the hearts of the believers. As the 
Word or seed of God (by the Spirit?) the flesh and blood 
of Jesus was created, so the believer’s flesh and blood were 
‘changed by the power of God. 

It is very remarkable that, though Justin cannot be 
proved to have had for his interpretation of the eucharist 
any other authority than that of Paul, he avoids reciting 
the words which Paul declares Jesus to have spoken on 
this occasion. If Paul’s version had been universally re- 
ceived, the Christian communities must have celebrated the 


* Dial, 40,5£ 
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eucharist during the apostolic age as a sacrifice. This 
cannot be proved, and it is an unhistorical supposition. 
For Paul’s theory that the slaying of the Paschal lamb was 
a type of Christ’s crucifixion, and that the blood of the lamb 
pointed to the blood of Christ shed on the cross as the 
Lamb of God, could not be accepted by those who knew 
and insisted upon the fact that Jesus was not crucified con- 
temporaneously with the slaying of the Paschal lamb. The 
original or ante-Pauline Christians certainly did not separate 
the Christian last supper from the Jewish Passover. Both 
were celebrated on the 14th Nisan. Even the latest revised 
Gospel of our canon, the Gospel according to Matthew, ex- 
cludes such a separation. The twelve knew nothing of it, 
as the disciple of John, Bishop Polycarp, testified a full cen- 
tury after the institution of the last supper, and nearly 
twenty years after the composition of Justin’s Apology. — 

Thus is explained the all-important fact that the early 
Fathers of the Church have not connected the eucharist with 
any idea of sacrifice. Not even Augustine has done this, 
although he brought forward an ethical idea of sacrifice con- 
nected with the mass. Neander has thus explained it: “ By 
the celebration in remembrance of Christ man sacrifices him- 
self with him in self-denial, which is well pleasing to God. 
The entire redeemed community is the universal sacrifice, 
offered to God through Christ, who, through his suffering, 
has offered himself for us, that we may be the body of so 
great a head. We ourselves are the sacrifice, and this is 
represented by the sacrament of the last supper. In the 
sense of a spiritual thank-offering and an act of the universal 
priesthood, the last supper is called a sacrifice. . . . The cere- 
mony of the eucharist, being regarded as this sacrifice, con- 
tains the germ of the Catholic idea of the sacrifice of the 
mass.” This idea of Augustine, though not put aside, was 
developed by Pope Gregory the Great (590-640 A.D.) in 
the sense that the holy sacrifice of the eucharist “ repeats in 
a hidden manner the death of Christ, ... ever imitating for 
us the sacrifice of the Only Begotten.” * Apart from this 


*Neander, “ Christliche Dogmengeschichte,” i. 250, 255, 432. a 
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late development of the Augustinian idea by Gregory, who, 
however, maintained the necessity of a spiritual offering of 
ourselves to God in the sacrifice of the mass, Neander calls 
the mass “the deepest and most impressive expression of 
humanity’s universal priesthood.” 

For the purpose we have in view it is not necessary to 
refer to ritual texts, the record of which began in the fourth 
century. It is admitted that they are linked with Justin 
Martyr’s account of the last supper. The doctrine of the 
real bodily presence of Christ at the altar cannot be har- 
monized either with the teaching of Jesus or with the sac- 
rificial doctrine of Paul. It forms a parallel to the symbol- 
ism in the Holy of Holies, pointing to God’s presence above 
the ark. This symbolism of the Shekinah, in connection 
with the two cherubim, we have explained as the rising, cul- 
minating, and setting sun. Could Jesus have especially con- 
nected his presence with the altar? He never worshipped 
in the temple, and in the synagogue there was neither altar 
nor priest. Jesus promised his spiritual presence wherever 
two or three should be gathered together in his “‘name” or 
spirit. For this everywhere promised spiritual presence of - 
Christ the Christian Church since the seventh century has 
substituted the theory of his bodily presence at the altar, 
after the transubstantiation of the elements by priestly 
prayer, when the bread is asserted to become God. The 
mass is no longer connected with the universal priest- 
hood, nor regarded as a sacrifice of thanksgiving ; but by 
this late innovation the holy eucharist has become an imita- 
tion and an actual renewal of the sacrificial and atoning 
death of Christ as the Lamb of God, to whom, as such, the 
mass did not refer in the early centuries. 

The ceremony of the mass, when solemnized in harmony 
with the ante-Pauline and Augustinian conceptions and 
directions, will be a true gathering of believers in the name, 
that is, in the spirit of Jesus. It will assign to the priest 
the highest sacerdotal position, as officiating representative 
of the universal priesthood. It will raise the altar to the 
Holy of Holies, and invite the worshippers to a spiritual and 
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self-sacrificing communion with the Father of the spirits in 
all flesh. The mass will be an act performed in remem- 
brance of the anointed Jesus. It will insure the spiritual 
presence of the crucified Redeemer. It will help to estab- 
lish a spiritual communion with the departed, who, if they 
can, will encompass the congregation as with a cloud of wit- 
nesses. The mass, a free-will offering of the heart, no longer 
an obligatory ceremony, will become the most efficient be- 
cause the hallowed means for the propagation all over the 
world of the Reformed Catholic Church. The mass, without 
its late assumed importance for souls in purgatory, will have 
a renewing and conscience-guiding effect on mankind. 


The Christian sacrament of baptism, like that of the 


eucharist, can be connected with the dualism of apostolic 
tradition. John baptized with water, but referred to the 
Messiah’s future baptism with the Holy Spirit and with fire, 
its symbol. Yet there were disciples of John who had not 
even heard that there was a Holy Spirit. Jesus cannot have 
submitted to the water baptism of John for the purpose, as 
it is stated, of fulfilling all the righteousness of the law, as 
this did not prescribe any water baptism. Equally unhis- 
torical must be the statement in the Gospel according to 
Matthew that John, who did not believe in Jesus as the 
Messiah, and whom Jesus excluded from his discipleship, 
would have hindered him. Finally, the gospel statement is 
evidently unhistorical: that, after his baptism in Jordan, 
Jesus himself or John saw the Spirit of God descending like 
a dove, and coming and abiding upon him. Jesus believed 
and taught that the Spirit is innate in humanity; and he is 
not even reported to have spoken of a baptism with which 
he had been baptized, but of one with which he was “ being 
baptized,” —a spiritual baptism referring to his entire life. 
Jesus baptized not, himself; and, if his disciples did so, they 
would regard water baptism as the symbol of moral purifica- 
tion, as John the Baptist did, according to Josephus. The 
connection of Paul’s peculiar doctrines with those of the 
Essenes, and so with those of John the Baptist, renders it 
probable that water baptism, or the repeated water baptism 
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of the Essenes in the early Christian Church, was an exclu- 
sively Pauline institution. 

Nevertheless, water baptism as a free-will act, and as sym- 
bolizing the spiritual baptism with which man may be bap- 
tized all through his conscious life, ought always to be a 
fundamental but not enforced institution of the Reformed 
Universal Church. 

We therefore submit to the judgment of impartial readers 
that the existence of two opposing parties in the Christian 
Church of the apostolic age (the thesis for the elucidation 
of which Baur and the Tiibingen school have done so much 
without proving it) may now be regarded as raised to the 
dignity of a fact by incontrovertible evidence.* 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SPIRIT. 
By Nicholas P. Gilman. 


A noted author and divine has lately urged the appoint- 
ment in some leading university of a “professorship of 
America.” He would like to see there one man whose 
special business it should be to teach the students “that 
there is such a reality as American thought, that there are 
certain principles which belong to the American govern- 


ment, that there are certain feelings which are experienced 


by none but an American, such customs as American customs, 
...and that there has grown up a social order which is dis- 
tinctively American.” Dr. Hale repudiates, of course, the 
notion that science is one thing in Europe and another in 
the United States. American geometry has no more ex- 
istence than “Belgium religion” or “Spanish chemistry.” 
But his main point is beyond dispute. There is “a social 
order which is distinctly American.” It has been woven on 
the roaring loom of time by the American spirit. In these 


*So much for the premature warning, “‘ Remember Tiibingen !” 
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days of socialistic discussion, it is well to recur to this 
fact and determine its importance in the argument. Very 
plainly, the State socialism of the present day is mainly 
European. As a system, it has been developed chiefly by 
French and German thinkers, observing conditions which 
prevail in France and Germany, and suiting their remedies, 
such as they are, good or bad, to these conditions. In Eng- 
land, scientific socialism is an importation from the con- 
tinent, and the ablest English socialists are consistent dis- 
ciples of Ferdinand Lassalle and Karl Marx. The great 
majority of the socialists of the United States is made up of 
two classes. 

I. There is first the foreigner who has brought with him, 
more especially if he comes from Germany, a head stuffed 
with abstract theories ‘of the right social order and a heart 
bursting with wrath against the existing government, be- 
cause of its outrages on individual freedom. Johann and 
Ludwig arrive in a country where speculative thought is 
lightly esteemed, particularly in politics, but where the 
Anglo-Saxon instinct for liberty and order has established 
a government by the people for the people, where, in fact, 
the government 7s the people. The worthy Johann needs 
some time to adjust himself to the new atmosphere and the 
new earth. Free to talk to his heart’s content and to print 
all the matter that he can pay for, in denunciation of every 
existing institution, he slowly learns the absurdity of much 
ef his logic. His reasoning may be very good in Berlin, 
where the Social Democrats are largely a political ‘party, 
asking such reforms as have long been familiar to us in 
practice; but the premises are lacking here,—the political 
repression, the crushing weight of an enormous military 
establishment, the remnants of feudalism, the career closed 


to the talent of the poor, the spirit of profound social in- 


equality. Johann soon votes on a political equality with 
other American citizens. His ballot is as weighty as that 
of the richest man of the oldest family in the country. He 
is free from military service, and he is subject to no obliga- 
tions of homage or obedience to an upper class. His chil- 
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dren go to a free school in the Western town where he has 
settled on a farm, bought of the government at a nominal 
price; and they have an open field to show what ability is 
in them as young men and women. 

Equality is the principle that pervades the political and 
much of the industrial and social life in which Johann takes 
part. He is, perhaps, a long time in squaring his creed with 
his condition. As long as he draws his arguments from his 
memory of the Fatherland (a step-fatherland it was to him), 
he will enjoy his socialist newspaper, and unpack his heart 
in words of abuse for the tyrants that grind the faces of 
the poor and crush the people down. But when his little 
Wilhelm has become the chief brewer in the nearest city, 
and his Grétchen has married the leading lawyer of the 
town, then, if not before, the honest, thrifty, temperate 
Johann’s reliance is on observation, not on memory. Imag- 
ination weakens, and common sense rules the hour. The 
American atmosphere has been too much for his theories of 
an order of things fundamentally novel. He forsakes the 
Socialistic Labor party, and joins the party of sober reform, 
by whatever name it may be called. 

The less industrious cousin remains in the city. Stimu- 
lating his imagination with copious streams of lager beer, 
he declaims against the despots of the New World who 
keep his idleness dangerously near the starvation line. Jo- 
hann has become that hideous being, a capitalist, through 
his energy, thrift, and industry. He is so hard-hearted as to 
think that his now impecunious cousin should have done 


‘likewise, as the door of opportunity was equally open to 


both. For such equality, however, Ludwig, the eloquent, 
has no relish. He remains in the city, plotting a millennium 
in which the idle and sbiftless shall inherit the earth. His 
cousin has become * John,” and John’s children are “ Will- 
iam” and “ Margaret.” These names imply that they are 
Americanized in their thoughts and feelings. “ Ludwig” 
is a prominent orator at the socialist meetings, and an un- 
failing contributor to the socialist journals of his sympa- 
thetic countrymen. They refuse to be Americanized so far 
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as to see things as they are, and to adjust their theories to 
the successful practice of the more sagacious people into 
whose inheritance they have frankly and cordially been in- 
vited. They constantly lose strength, as the more capable 
of their number succumb to reason and prosperity; but 
their number is steadily renewed by undesirable immigrants 
from Eastern Europe. Thorough-going, scientific socialism 
finds its most convinced disciples in such a medium, in New 
York or Chicago. With the exception of a few more sus- 
ceptible to reason, they are the poorest material for Ameri- 
can citizens yet landed on these shores. The policeman is 
the final argument that must be kept ready to hinder the 
practical application of their principles. by violence. 

II. A second and very different class of socialists proper 
in this country is made up of the American-born who have 
been converted through their feelings. Intelligent, reading 
persons, they have had their sympathies aroused by the 
cruel details of the sufferings of East London, set forth by 
the novelist and the philanthropist; they have learned to 
pity the hardships of women workers in the tenement-houses 
of New York; they have concentrated their aroused atten- 
tion on the miseries and distresses of the poor throughout 
the civilized world, and they have generously resolved that 
something must be done forthwith to relieve this great mul- 
titude of their brethren, now in want and woe. Something 
must, indeed, be done: many things must be done at once 
and for along time. But the first thing that our friends, 
the sentimentalists, need to do, if they would effect more 
good than harm, is to reach a sound understanding of the 
actual situation. A sober mind is indispensable in consider- 
ing what may be done to relieve the social troubles of our 
time. The difficulty is not one of yesterday’s birth. It is 
not at all probable that any generation will put an end to 


it completely. ‘There is no social question,” said Gam-- 


betta: “there are social questions.” ‘There are many ‘of 
them, and tolerable success in answering any one is the best 
guarantee that others may be answered also. 

Among the socialists of this second class, we do not find 
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any considerable number of those persons who know most 
about poverty and crime, and have been most active and 
efficient in diminishing both through the organization of 
charity and the removal of causes of crime. “It is the fine 
people from Commonwealth Avenue and Beacon Street,” 
said a visitor to the poor in Boston, ‘“ who come down to the 
North End or the South Cove, and in their kind-heartedness 
take up socialism as a cure for all the ills they see.” The 
contrast is very great between the luxury of one quarter and 
the poverty of the other. The charitable jump at the con- 
clusion that the strongest visible power must be called in to 
abolish poverty and do away with suffering. That power is 
supposed to be the State; z.e., the government of the city 
or the Commonwealth. Whatever difficulties or dangers 
immediately suggest themselves to those long familiar with 
the poor and the vicious, or to those who have carefully 
studied economics and politics, have little weight with per- 
sons disposed to consider Mr. Edward Bellamy an authority 
in economics or Mr. Laurence Gronlund a past master in 
political science. The sentimentalists confidently settle 
fundamental questions of the most complicated kind, which 
experienced statesmen and life-long students of society . 
handle with diffidence, seeing the solution obstructed by 
many inexpugnable facts. No great problem has ever been 
settled well and finally, in this country or in any other, by 
the sentimental method. 

We have always with us, in every civilized State, the two 
factions, the Philistines and the dreamers,— the Bourbons, to 
whom whatever is is right, and the Ishmaelites, to whom 
whatever is is wrong. Unless human nature radically 
changes its disposition to take up extreme positions, stolid 
conservatism and hasty radicalism will not soon vanish from 
the human world. The slow and often blundering progress 
of mankind is rendered secure by the intervention between 
these opposing forces of those who can both “feel deep and 
think clear.’ We of America are confronted to-day, like 
the rest of the civilized world, with social troubles which 
threaten, many think, to 
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“Rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of States 
Quite from their fixure.’” 


Why is it that few sensible persons in this country view with 
deep concern the future which, across the Atlantic, seems 
so big with trouble? It is because we feel confident that 
the true American spirit, the spirit of the intervening class 
just mentioned, will prevail, that the right American method 
will be applied, and that the last thing here tolerated will be 
violence as a solvent of social problems. We hear much, 
from a certain class of minds, of a kind of slavery, said to be 
widely established at the present time. The wages system 
is vigorously denounced by socialists of various kinds as a 
new serfdom, or slavery. Grant, for the moment, that the 
wage-earner is a species of slave. How, then, shall we deal 
with such a wide-spread social evil? Here, in America,—let 
us say it in all cheerfulness and confidence,— there is every 
prospect that the solution will be peaceful and rational — 
rational because it is peaceful. 

The few misguided spirits of foreign birth, ignorant of the 
logic of free institutions, un-Americanized and uncivilized, 
who would resort at once to dynamite to bring in their king- 
dom of heaven, will be immediately taught an object lesson in 
democracy. The policeman, the jail, and, in the last resort, 
the gallows are the inevitable and proper reply which any 
society that respects itself enough to wish to live will make 
to violent propaganda of anarchism, socialism, or any other 
ism. The raw Hungarian and the uncombed Pole may 
shriek themselves hoarse in denouncing the tyranny of the 
freest government on earth. Our friends, the socialists, may 
paint the darkest-colored pictures of the woes of a certain 
blameless personage called “ Labor” (he is largely mytho- 
logical), of the utter wickedness of another personage 
called “Capital” (he is yet more of an imagination), and 
of the atrocious crimes of ‘“* Competition ” (the greatest myth 
of all). The typical American, I take it, will not thus be 
upset, and lose his mental or moral balance. He will, much 
rather, say: “Go on, gentlemen and ladies. Free your 
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bosoms of all the perilous stuff that weighs upon them. 
Open speech is good for the soul. Print your diatribes, and 
advertise your panaceas in newspapers, pamphlets, and mag- 
azines to your hearts’ content, not forgetting in your zeal 
for labor to pay the printer and, possibly, the editor, al- 
though he is a being supposed to take more kindly than 
most men to air as a diet. Mentally rearrange the whole 
state of things from top to bottom. Reconstruct, in your 
imagination, the entire frame of society. See, in your mind’s 
eye, every man and woman working two hours a day only, 
for two dollars or ten, as you generously choose to fix the 
figure. ‘Take as many as you please of those masterly re- 
views of the world’s history, from the days of the megathe- 
rium down to the present hour. Invariably conclude that 
your own pet schemes are the ripe and final result of time. 
Misrepresent the past, falsify the present, and prophesy a 
future that will never come to pass, at your own sweet will. 
There is one thing you shall not do in this American domain : 
you shall not make the least attempt to ‘hale Utopia on by 
force. My immediate answer will be superior force. There 
are some other things you cannot do, but you may try to do 
them as long as you like. You cannot permanently substi- 
tute rhetoric for reasoning, sentiment for fact, or sweet in- 
clination for disagreeable obedience to natural law. You 
cannot talk unreason in any degree, and rightly demand 
that it be accepted as the gospel of salvation for rational 
men.” 

The greatest obstacle here to peaceful socialism on one 
side and to peaceful anarchism on the other is the conserv- 
atism of the American spirit in the sphere of politics and 
society. I have in mind, of course, scientific or State social- 
ism, the collectivism which would carry to the extreme the 
functions of government, and philosophical anarchism, which 
would dispense with government entirely. As a simple fact 
of the present situation, the temper of the whole American 
people is profoundly conservative, as compared with the 
temper of the working classes of Germany, France, or even 
England. The socialist orator comes over here from Eng- 
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land, and finds everywhere many persons ready and desirous 
to learn all that he has to say about present evils and their 
remedies. In one city and another he has a friendly recep- 
tion. American men and women of the thoughtful kind are 
glad to meet him, hear his views, and discuss his proposals 
in the most open way. But, when it comes to their approy- 
ing his conclusions and accepting his remedies or even con- 
firming his statements of the situation and of the prevailing 
tendencies,— to say nothing of working out his plans,—he 
feels a dismal change in the temperature. Mr. Sidney 
Webb, for example, one of the most capable of the English 
socialists, laments over, “the general content and light- 
heartedness he observes in Americans: he wants to inspire 
them with a divine discontent. ‘They think happiness is the 
end and aim of life, whereas it is the worst possible sign of 
the condition they are in.” He continues pathetically: 
* One can tell Americans anywhere: they are always laugh- 
ing and smiling and looking so pleased with themselves, be- 
cause the public treasury is full and the country bursting 
with corn and wine and oil.” Mr. William Morris, whose 
poetry we admire heartily, and whose easy-chairs we can 
literally indorse, though opinions may differ as to his wall- 
papers, prefers to stay at home and construct his ideas of 
America from the depths of his own consciousness. This 
country is to him “the apotheosis of commercialism, the 
awful example among nations; and he predicts for its pres- 
ent political and social system a violent overthrow. He 
thinks the United States, with its conservative Constitution, 
its huge monopolies, its millionaire senators, no more ‘free’ 
than Germany or Spain.” 

We may entirely agree with the feeling that inspires these 
doleful utterances. Mr. Sidney Webb and Mr. William 
Morris are convinced that America is a very poor field for 
socialism or anarchism to cultivate. Mr. Morris plays 


Cassandra because he believes that the United States will © 


stand out against socialism longer than any other nation, 
with correspondingly bad consequences. Mr. Webb cannot 
stomach our American optimism, since a certain degree of 
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pessimism is an essential in the mental make-up of a social- 
ist. The socialist like Mr. Edward Bellamy is so far from 
cheerful in his view of things that he starts a new journal 
with the express design of showing that the existing order 
is “radically wrong in morals and preposterous econom- 
ically.” Not to dwell on Mr. Bellamy’s modesty in this 
wholesale indictment of the bad results of civilization (for 
which he has a sure antidote), he certainly goes some dis- 
tance on the road towards declaring this the worst of all 
possible worlds. A much more competent observer than 
either of the three writers I have just quoted, Professor 
Bryce, declares, on the other hand, that the optimists are 
generally right in America. Optimism and conservatism 
are fundamental and related characteristics of the American 
social spirit. The man who believes that things, on the 
whole, are not in a very bad state, and are always likely to 
become better, is the man least of all disposed to denounce 
them by wholesale and propose a fundamental change. 

The obvious reason for our conservatism strangely fails to 
appear to European socialists. It is this: The sovereignty 
of the people, from which they expect unlimited blessings, 
. we have enjoyed as an actual fact for a hundred years at 
least. We have discovered its limitations as well as its ben- 
efits. We have learned how much and how little to expect 
from a republican form of government as such. We have 
come to realize, after a multitude of varied experiments, 
that a republican government has practical limits to its 
efficiency, beyond which it is irrational to go, through a de- 
sire to be theoretically consistent. There are many experi- 
ments yet to be made, as the material and social conditions 
alter and new problems arise. But in making them we 
have learned to be more cautious than formerly. The inter- 
ests involved become each year more great. Each specific 
reform is more complicated with an immense network of 
closely related interests; and, as the nation grows older, 
there is less of that insurance against danger which the un- 
bounded resources of a new country have hitherto provided. 
The conservative temper properly deepens as the nation 
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waxes in power, wealth, and wisdom. As we all know, 
there is no characteristic of the American political and social 
temper which more impresses keen observers from Europe 
than the deep-lying respect for law — the laws of nature, 
human nature, and the statute book — which the people as 
a whole manifest. This respect is the very opposite of that 
wild and irrational temper which theorists impute to democ- 
racy as an essential. 

The spirit of a race is, in fact, a much more important 
matter than the form of government under which at any 
given time it lives. Now the American spirit is a lineal 
descendant of the practical, law-abiding, freedom-loving 
English temper. Whatever developments it has passed 
through, it has not lost these qualities. By virtue of them it 
has succeeded. When freedom has been established in the 
organic law of the land for a hundred years, when such a 
people has been long trained in the art of governing itself, 
‘a conservative tone towards all proposals of fundamental 
change is a sign of simple rationality. The opposite spirit 
would imply the weakening of reason. The American Re- 
public, wrote Alexis de Tocqueville in 1850, in the preface 
to the twelfth edition of his remarkable work on “ Democ- 
racy in America,” “has not been the assailant, but the guar- 
dian of all vested rights. The property of individuals has 
had better guaranties there than in any other country of 
the world. Anarchy has there been as unknown as despot- 
ism.... The principles on which the American constitu- 
tions rest —those principles of order, of the balance of 
powers, of true liberty, of deep and sincere respect for right 
are indispensable to all republics. They ought to be com- 
mon to all; and it may be said, beforehand, that, wherever 
they shall not be found, the republic will soon have ceased 
to exist.” 

M. de Tocqueville has properly been criticised for at- 
tributing to democracy, as their cause and origin, certain 
phenomena here in America which are due to quite other 
_ reasons. ‘The extreme love of generalization which charac- 
terizes the French mind is responsible for this defect in his 
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great work. But no equally competent observer since his 
time has called in question the correctness of the words just 
quoted. On the contrary, the latest eminent Frenchman to 
discuss our country, the Due*de Noailles, is even more ex- 
plicit in his praise of the Constitution and the people, be- 
cause of this conservative disposition. ‘ This complex in- 
strument,” he says of the Constitution, “lends itself to 
different airs with very diverse variations and fugues: these 
are not free from false notes and discords, but, in the midst 
of them all, perpetually recurs the fundamental theme, what 
the Wagnerians would call the Leitmotif of conservatism.” 
‘Even in their errors, the Americans,” he declares, “ retain 
the conservative sense.... Nothing, with them, proclaims 
the spirit of the system-builder or the passion of the secta- 
rian. Their failures and their falls are to be habitually re- 
ferred to the enthusiasm of a democracy, young, exuberant, 
rash, and frequently led to deceive itself, but never anxious 
for anything more than for enlightenment, and always ready 
to return upon its errors.” In the midst of the agitation, 
corruption, and partisanship of our political life, “it needs 
attentive observation to distinguish the general conserva- 
tive spirit which more or less inspires the nation, and keeps 
it in the right way or brings it back. This beneficent force, 
the result of acquired experience and a certain rectitude of 
judgment, has lost or gained ground according to time and 
circumstance. It has remained thus far the true moral 
force in American democracy and the essential cause of its 
success.” The Duc de Noailles is impressed with the con- 
servative disposition shown by both political parties. Each 
includes representatives of all classes of the people, and thus 
“the United States have offered, during three or four gen- 
erations, the very interesting and very peculiar spectacle of 
a great country belonging to the right, but interpreting and 
practising institutions of the left, in the French sense of 
these two terms.” ‘ Conservatism is diffused through the 
whole atmosphere in America. ... It has no special history : 
the Americans are conservatives without knowing it.” * 


*Cent Ans de République aux Etats-Unis. Parle Due de Noailles. Paris, 1889. 
Vol. ii. pp. 287, 388, 389, 405, 445. 
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Our English kin are naturally better fitted than the 
French to recognize the essential spirit of the American 
mind. No one has ever disputed the conservatism of the 
true John Bull, and he knows his like when he sees it. He 
sees it all the more plainly when both liberalized in his tem- 
per and well acquainted with this country. Thus Professor 
Bryce is more emphatic on this point than Walter Bagehot 
or Sir Henry Sumner Maine. But Mr. Bagehot could say: 
“ The Americans now extol their institutions, and so defraud 
themselves of their just praise. But if they had not a gen- 
ius for politics, if they had not a moderation in action sin- 
gularly curious where superficial speech is so violent, if they 
had not a regard for law such as no great people have yet 
evinced, and infinitely surpassing ours, the multiplicity of 
authorities in the American Constitution would long ago 
have brought it toa bad end. Sensible shareholders, I have 
heard a shrewd attorney say, can work any deed of settle- 
ment; and so the men of Massachusetts could, I believe, 
work any constitution.” * 

Sir Henry Maine, in the same spirit, observed of our Con- 
stitution, “Its suecess, and the success of such American in- 
stitutions as have succeeded, appears to me to have arisen 
rather from skilfully applying the curb to popular impulses 
than from giving them the rein.” + 

The difficulty is great in quoting from “The American 
Commonwealth” in regard to the disposition of our people 
to hold fast to that which is good, and their unwillingness 
even to jump out of the frying-pan, unless very sure they 
will not land in the fire. Professor Bryce recurs again and 
again to this fundamental point, and I shall have to content 
myself with three passages from by far the ablest and fair- 
est survey of America yet made by any one. Noticing a 
fault supposed to inhere in a democracy, that it loves noy- 
elty for itself, and has a passion for destroying old institu- 
tions, he inquires: ‘* When the new order has been estab- 
lished, is there any ground for believing that a democracy 


* The English Constitution, p. 289. Boston, 1873. 
+ Popular Government, p. xi. 
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is an exception to the general tendency of mankind to ad- 
here to the customs they have formed, admire the institu- 
tions they have created, and even bear the ills they know 
rather than incur the trouble of finding some way out of 
them? The Americans are not an exception. They value 
themselves only too complacently on their methods of goy- 
ernment; they abide by their customs because they admire 
them. They love novelty in the sphere of amusement, lit- 
erature, and social life; but in serious matters, such as the 
fundamental institutions of government and in religious 
belief, no progressive and civilized people is more consery- 
ative.”* “The people are profoundly attached to the form 
which their national life has taken. The Federal Constitu- 
tion is, to their eyes, an almost sacred thing, an ark of the 
covenant whereon no man may lay rash hands....In the 
United States the discussion of political problems busies 
itself with details, and assumes that the main lines must 
remain as they are forever. This conservative spirit, jeal- 
ously watchful even in small matters, sometimes prevents 
reforms; but it assures to the people an easy mind, and a 
trust in their future which they feel to be not only a pres- 
ent satisfaction, but a reservoir of strength.” ‘The Amer- 
icans are at bottom a conservative people, in virtue both of 
the deep instincts of their race and of that practical shrewd- 
ness which recognizes the value of permanence and solidity 
in institutions. They are conservative in their fundamental 
beliefs, in the structure of their governments, in their social 
and domestic usages. They are like a tree whose pendulous 
shoots quiver and rustle with the lightest breeze, while its 
roots enfold the rock with a grasp which storms cannot 
loosen.” ¢ 

If we have thus seen ourselves aright, as others see us, if 
M. de Tocqueville, the Duc de Noailles, Walter Bagehot, 
Sir H. 8. Maine, and Professor Bryce are not mistaken in 
this unanimous and weighty verdict on the main temper of 
our people, the bearing of this conservative spirit on the 


*The American Commonwealth, vol. ii. p. 447. 
+ lbid., vol. ii. p. 461. $ Ibid., vol. ii. p. 254. 
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socialistic proposals of the day is obvious. The State social- 
ists would find it a primary necessity to their scheme of 
abolishing private capital of production to establish some 
new form of government. Republican institutions, as we 
have had them in this country for a century, are plainly in- 
competent to the enormous task which the State operation 
of all productive industries would lay upon the central 
authority. An administration numbering millions of offi- 
cers, centralized in the highest degree and dispensing en- 
tirely with all our familiar checks and balances of power, 
would be the instrument imperatively needed to carry out 
the socialistic idea. Only the discipline and despotism of an 
army could hold such a multitude of officials together and 
insure the obedience of every citizen. The socialists, there- 
fore, who have worked out their conception on the line of 
an army have been most consistent. But no conception 
could be more radically opposed to the political ideas under 
which we live. The complete demolition of the structure 
of Anglo-Saxon freedom, painfully reared through centuries, 
would be the initial task of the socialistic reconstruction. 
The machinery of the collectivist State needs broader and 
deeper foundations than have yet been laid by any free 
people: its weight and jar would soon bring down in ruin 
the walls of the present political fabric. | 

Socialism demands an entirely new frame of things, politi- 


cal as well as social and industrial. The political change 


would need to precede the industrial. America as at present 
constituted “is made all of a piece: its institutions are the 


product of its economic and social conditions and the ex-— 


pression of its character.”* If these economic and social 
conditions are to suffer a thorough transformation, a politi- 
cal revolution is requisite in some early stage of the process. 
The probability of such a revolution here in America is of 
the very slightest. Some possibility of its consideration by 
a small minority there might be, were a programme drawn 
up which should show how it might be effected by many 
successive steps of evolution from our present system, each 


* Bryce, vol. ii. p. 473. 
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being, in itself considered, not difficult to take. Such a 
programme, in order to inspire the respect of a shrewd and 
practical people, should proceed from persons who have 
repute as competent students of economics and political 
science, and whose credentials are clear as men knowing 
the past well, describing the present fairly, and outlining 
the future modestly. That socialism in this country has 
any number of persons thus qualified is far from obvious. 
Its leading exponent, if we are to take the sale of books on 
the subject as a criterion, is an ingenious story-teller belong- 
ing to the school of fanciful idealism rather than to that of 
careful realism. Mr. Bellamy’s followers, in the very non- 
descript camp of so-called “ Nationalism,” assert with pride 
that, previous to the composition of “ Looking Backward,” 
he was quite ignorant of the most important literature of so- 
cialism. A clear proof of the author’s cleverness in writing 
his romance, this deficiency is the farthest possible from a 
sign of his ability to handle economic and social questions 
intelligently. The man who practises medicine according 
to the method of intuition receives a common epithet. Any 
man who without study undertakes the cure of social disease 
—at least as difficult a task—deserves the same name. 
We Americans are, after the manner of the ancient Athe- 
nians, very happy in telling or learning some new thing. So 
three hundred and fifty thousand of us in a certain year buy 
the socialistic romance, not willing to be behind the times. 
The year before we read “ Robert Elsmere,” the year after we 
read “ The Kreutzer Sonata.” But, when it comes to “sizing 
up” Mr. Bellamy as an economist, very few individuals out 
of these thousands are likely to be long deceived. There is 
a painful lack of “intellectual seriousness” in him and his 
followers. Only by grasping an entirely distinct order of 
ideas from that expounded in “ Looking Backward,” the so- 
called “natural monopolies” of Professor R. T. Ely, has the 
nationalist movement escaped inanition in its cradle. 

On account, then, of the thoroughly conservative char- 
acter of the American spirit, political and social, when action 
is proposed, the United States is the country in the civilized 
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world in which collectivism will make the least progress, 
—the country in which, as a consistent system, it will fail 
to receive even atrial. The national temper must fall much 
below its present pitch of cheerful confidence before social- 
ism can get even a serious hearing as a practical remedy for 
existing evils. Socialism is a curious compound of super- 
ficial optimism and fundamental pessimism. Its writers 
depict a condition of universal felicity, in one or two or 
three hundreds of years from now, as the sure result of 
the adoption of their schemes. A very sanguine disposition 
appears in this high rating of the value of a great increase 
of governmental regulation of society. The socialist, in- 
deed, confesses that his scheme would not work if adopted 
to-morrow, alleging that human nature is not yet educated 
up to it. (My own opinion is that human nature has 
already been educated beyond it.) But how deep is the 
pessimism which asserts that the “existing industrial sys- 
tem,” which is an integral part of a civilization wrought out 
by thousands of years of effort, is ‘radically wrong in morals 
and preposterous economically”! How can such a bungling 
humanity be expected to set everything right in a few 
decades if in tens of centuries it has succeeded no better? 

The American mind has not yet been taken in by such 
sophistry. Its optimism does not blind it to the evils of the 
present time; but it relies for their cure on the forces of 
good which human nature has been displaying for many cen- 
turies, which have brought us thus far on the right way, and 
will bring us farther if we remain true to reason, to science, 
and to conscience. A scientific method will ascertain the 
facts and laws of the situation: a heart never destitute of 
sympathy for the weaker members of the one family of hu- 
manity will adopt every means for their permanent relief 
which careful study commends. What the American social 
spirit has done for two centuries it will continue to do. It 
will give equal rights before the law to every man, an equal 
education in the public schools to every child, and a refuge 
to the infirm and incapable. It will clothe the naked and 
feed the hungry who cannot provide for themselves, and will 
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enlarge the opportunities of work for those who can work. 
It will hold back the State from no field which the State 
can cultivate better than private persons, singly or in com- 
panies, because of any theory of individualism. It will close 
no career to lawful enterprise and private talent because of 
any theory of socialism. It will be content to be oppor- 
tunist and serve its own time, because it can live only in the 
present. 

*« America holds the future,” said Matthew Arnold. If he 
spoke wisely, and if. American conservatism and optimism 
have not here been overrated, then socialism will not pre- 
vail in these United States. No more will a narrow individ- 
ualism be here the heir of all the ages. Undivided and 
inseparable, society and the individual will respect each 
other’s rights and functions, increase their attention to their 
diverse duties, and lift mankind into resolute life, “‘in the 
whole, the good, the beautiful.” 


THE GREEK TRANSFORMATION OF 
CHRIS LLANTTY* 


By John White Chadwick. 


Professor Otto Pfleiderer’s “Development of Theology 
since Kant, and its Progress in Great Britain since 1825,” 
— mainly a reproduction of the historical portions of his 
' Philosophy of Religion,”’— brings its delightful commen- 
tary to a conclusion with a most honorable mention of Dr. 
Edwin Hatch’s Bampton Lectures of 1881, on “The Organ- 
ization of the Early Christian Churches.” The argument 
‘of this book was pulverizing to the assumption of the more 
elaborately organized churches that their organization has a 
specially Christian character or that any definite norm can 


*Hibbert Lectures, 1888: The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the 
Christian Church. By the late Edwin Hatch, D.D., Reader in Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford, Edited by A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., Principal of Mans- 
field College, Oxford. Williams & Norgate. London, 1890. 
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be found in the New Testament communities. While the 
unity of the Church was in the early period only “a com- 
mon relation to a common ideal and a common hope,” in 
the second period “the idea of definite belief as a basis of 
union dominated over that of a holy life.” An exposition 
of the processes through which this domination was effected 
is the substance of Dr. Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures of 1888, 
a much more significant book than the Bampton Lectures 
of 1881, though its main thesis was expressed there in ad- 
vance. Something like this thesis has been expressed many 
times before, notably in Middleton’s * Letter from Itome,” 
his first theological writings, and earlier in a chapter of 
Heury More’s “ Mystery of Iniquity.” It has been, indeed, 
the grand contention of the Unitarian scholar in his diseus- 
sion of the problems of the early Church. ‘The special in- 
terest here is in the fact that it comes from out the heart 
of Oxford and the bosom of the English Church. 

Even there it is not wholly new. Something essentially 
akin to it was the burden of those Oxford scholars who gave 
to the decade preceding that of the Tractarian Movement a 
character of its own, full of faint hope and far-off prophecy 
of better things. One of these scholars was Whately, who 
returned again and again to the position that both the forms 
and the doctrines of modern Christianity, to a very great 
extent, have no warrant in the forms and doctrines of the 
church of the New Testament. The dramatic representa- 
tive of this line of thought was not, however, Whately, but 
Dr. Hampden, in his “ Philosophical Evidence of Christian- 
ity ” (1827) and his Bampton Lectures of 1832. Whately 
left Oxford in 1831, to become Archbishop of Dublin, two 
years before that sermon of Keble’s on the “ National Apos- 
tasy,” from which Newman always dated the beginning of 
the Tractarian Movement. If he had remained in Oxford, 
the Tractarians would have had things much less to them- 
selves. The gentleness and meekness of Hampden, who 
lacked a forcible and striking personality, made him a much 
easier subject for persecution than Whately would have 
been. Even such hard hitters as Hurrell Froude and New- 
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man— for Newman at that time was most severe and ran- 
corous — would have got as good as they sent. The ap- 
pointment of Hampden as Regius Professor of Divinity, in 
1836, was the occasion of the fiercest outbreak against him. ; 
The recently published “ Letters and Correspondence” of 
Newman show afresh how fierce the opposition was. The 
words of Arnold and Whately —“ impudent,” “infamous,” 
* slanderous ”— do not appear to have been too strong. The 
Convocation which curtailed the functions of Hampden’s 
office was the scene of an unseemly row. Amid the groans 
and hisses and screams and cat-calls of his friends, Newman 
must, for the moment, have imagined himself in some coun- 
cil of the Early Church. Hampden had advocated the ad- 
mission of dissenters to the university; but even this was a 
less offence than his attack on “ logical theology ” as a mere 
“combination and analysis of words,’ having no sounder 
basis than the terminology of the patristic and medieval 
schools of philosophy. 

A little more than fifty years have passed, and in Dr. 
Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures we have a book the little finger of 
whose heresy is thicker than Hampden’s whole body. It: 
contends that not only the “logical theology” of Christen- 
dom, but also the creeds of its great early councils, are cre- 
ations of Greek philosophy, having no warrant in the earlier 
parts of the New Testament or in the ethical religion of 
Jesus. I have not heard that there has been any vigorous 
attack upon these lectures in the university whose Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History gave them to us. It is true he 
‘is dead, untimely, in the midst of a great work; and the 
temptation to assail his book is therefore less. But the book 
and its reception are two out of many signs of the change 
in Oxford which quenched all the late Canon Liddon’s hope 
and love of his great mother. ‘The change has infected to 
the bone even his own Anglo-Catholics. The Bampton 
lecturer for 1891 is none other than the most radical of the 
obscurantists of “ Lux Mundi,” the editor of that strangest of 
all strange books, and the author of its article on Inspira- 
tion, in the capacious pockets of whose ecclesiastical vest- 
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ments are all the critical results of Kuenen, Reuss, Well- 
hausen, and Robertson Smith. The faintest prophecies in 
Dr. Arnold of such results made Newman ask in 1838, “ But 
is he a Christian?” 

Only eight of these lectures, unfortunately, had been sent 
to the press at the time of Dr. Hatch’s death. Of the 
other four there was not a continuous manuscript nor even 
a connected outline, but, instead, “an amorphous mass or 
collection of hurried and disconnected jottings, with a mul- 
titude of cross-references made by symbols and abbrevia- 
tions whose very significance had to be laboriously learned.” 
This is only part of the description of a confusion worse 
confounded in each fresh detail. So much the greater is 
our debt of gratitude to Drs. Fairbairn and Sanday for the 
patience and the loyalty of their editorial work. Certainly, 
if we did not know that the last four lectures were not the 
literary work of Dr. Hatch, we should not suspect it from 
their form. As we have them, they are no more fragmen- 
tary than the others; and, while Dr. Sanday’s temper is, per- 
haps, a little more conservative than Dr. Hatch’s, the bias of 
it will be sought in vain in the construction of any para- 
graph or the turn of any phrase. From first to last we are 
in contact with the same vigorous mind, and all is colored 
by the life-blood of one master spirit. 

A happy fortune led me to this book immediately after 
reading Professor Toy’s “Judaism and Christianity,” and 
in conjunction with a fresh study of John Henry Newman’s 
life and thought. No more instructive commentary on the 
latter could be written, or one more damaging to that 
“antiquity ” which Newman made the standard of dogmatic 
truth and ritual observance. » No book, not if Professor 
Toy himself had written it, could be a more natural sequel 
to Professor Toy’s suggestive study of that period of long — 
gestation throughout which Christianity,was forming in the 
womb of Jewish thought.* Professor Toy argues that the 
development of religion has been treated too much as if it 

* This sequence has recently been noticed carefully in the Christian Register, put 


- 
not before this article had gone out of my hands. The coincidence shows how soak te 
evitably the two books are associated by any one acquainted with them both. Fe 
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proceeded in a vacuum impervious to the social and political 
environment, when in truth this environment is immensely 
“formative. Dr. Hatch takes up the same idea, and elaborates 
it in the first lecture of his course. Whereas Newman’s 
Early Christianity — by which he never meant the earliest, 
but that of the third and fourth centuries — was a perfect 
crystal, developing after a law of its own life, and infallibly 
extruding everything foreign to its essential character, Dr. 
Hatch’s is a compromise of religion and philosophy, avoid- 
ing, on the one hand, the simplicity of the Gospels and the 
first Christian communities, and, on the other hand, the 
worst extravagances of the Gnostic speculation, taking up 
into itself the sophistries of the schools, the ritual of the 
mysteries, and the government of the Roman world. It was 
as Erastian as that “mere establishment” of the English 
Church for which Newman had, both as Anglican and Cath- 
olic, a supreme contempt. 

Dr. Hatch does not say that here was only matter for re- 
gret. The amalgamation and the transformation were inevi- 
table. But to understand the transformation and still claim 
for it a character of supernatural divinity is no longer pos- , 
sible, unless Dr. Hatch’s exposition can be shown to be 
radically unsound. ‘The separation of any part of the devel- 
opment from the rest, or from the “increasing purpose” 
which runs all the centuries through, as having a peculiar 
supernatural authority, is a business that has no excuse. 
Another matter that allies this book in closest fellowship 
with Professor Toy’s is the impression given equally by 
both, less by special statements than by their general drift, 
that Christianity was not, as even Martineau has written, 
“a fresh growth -from a rotting soil.” It was rather the 
growth from a Jewish soil of ever-deepening religiousness, 
spirituality, and moral inwardness into an atmosphere — 
Greek, Roman, Stoic, Cynic, Eclectic — of steadily enlarg- 
ing ethical conceptions and yearnings for all spiritual grace. 
The Greek nurse—to change the figure—was not un- 
worthy of the Jewish mother, and brought help as well as 
hindrance to the young religion’s plastic years. 
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The problem which Dr. Hatch set out to investigate is 
clearly stated in his first paragraphs : — 


It is impossible for any one, whether he be a student of history or no, 
to fail to notice a difference of both form and content between the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Nicene Creed. The Sermon on the 
Mount is the promulgation of a new law of conduct; it assumes beliefs 
rather than formulates them; the theological conceptions which under- 
lie it belong to the ethical rather than the speculative side of theology; 
metaphysics.are wholly absent. The Nicene Creed is a statement partly 
of historical facts and partly of dogmatic inferences; the metaphysical 
terms which it contains would probably have been unintelligible to the 
first disciples; ethics have no place in it. The one belongs to a world of 
Syrian peasants, the other to a world of Greek philosophers. The con- 
trast is patent. If any one thinks that is sufficiently explained by say- 
ing that the one is a sermon and the other a creed, it must be pointed 
out in reply that the question why an ethical sermon stood in the fore- 
front of the teaching of Jesus Christ, and a metaphysical creed in the 
forefront of the Christianity of the fourth century, is a problem which 
claims investigation. 


The lecturer then proceeds to discuss the general condi- . 


tions of the problem, first setting forth the facts that the 
religion of any people, at a given time, is related to its 
whole mental attitude, and that every permanent religious 
change is rooted in the existing usages and beliefs of the 
people undergoing it. Ample allowance is made for the 
scantiness of the evidence as to the process of transforma- 
tion, and for the natural tendency to overrate the value of 
surviving evidence and to underrate opinions which have 
disappeared, save in quotations by their opponents. The 
course to be followed is then definitely laid out. First, we 
are to consider the state of education: this shows that the 
centuries in which Christianity began its course were pene- 
trated with culture, and bent on giving to all ideas a cult- 
ured and scholastic form. Secondly, we mark the state of 
literature, the pride in its ancient monuments, the passion: 
for interpretation and imitation at the expense of original 
work. ‘Thirdly, as to the state of philosophy, “ we shall 
find that it was an age in which metaphysical conceptions 


had come to occupy relatively the same place which the - 
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conceptions of natural science occupy among ourselves.” In 
the fourth place, we shall find it was an age in which the 
ethical forces of human nature were struggling with an al- 
together unprecedented force against the degradation of con- 
temporary society and contemporary religion, and in which 
the ethical instincts were creating the new ideal of “ follow- 
ing God, and were solving the old question whether there 
was or was not an art of life by practising self-discipline.” 
Fifthly, in theology “the ideas of men were trooping in one 
vast host to proclaim with a united voice that there are not 
many gods, but only One,—one First Cause by whom all 
things were made, one Moral Governor whose providence 
was over all his works, one Supreme Being of infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness.” Lastly, in religion it was a time of 
“new forms of worship and new conceptions of what God 
needed in the worshipper.” Under each of these heads, Dr. 
Hatch proposes to compare the creed and cult of the en- 
vironment with those of the first Christian communities, in 
order to see to what extent these were assisted and modified 
by the Greek soil and atmosphere of worship, thought, and 
conduct which furnished the conditions of their growth. 
The expansion of these various theses and the fulfilment ~ 
of these various promises occupy the eleven following lect- 
ures. They have in almost every case, but in various de- 
grees, an interest very marked and striking, over and above 
the moral they are intended to convey. Lecture II. exhibits 
the intensely literary character of Greek education, its “ lect- 
ure-room philosophy,” its predilection for grammar and 
rhetoric, and its influence, as shown by direct literary evi- 
dence, by the high social position of the lucrative teaching 
profession, and by its survival even to our own time in 
general education and in particular terms and uses. Chris- 
tianity coming into this extremely artificial life, which was 
not that of a class, but all-pervading, modified it profoundly, 
but was, in turn, as profoundly modified by it. The conelu- 
sion of this chapter is so interesting and significant, and it 
shows so well the author’s style, often nobly touched with 
emotion, that we will not abridge it by a single word : — 
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The world of the time was a world, I will not say like our own world, 
which has already burst its bonds, but like the world from which we are 
beginning to be emancipated,—a world which had created an artificial 
type of life, and which was too artificial to be able to recognize its own 
artificiality,—a world whose schools, instead of being the laboratories 
of the knowledge of the future, were forges in which the chains of the 
present were fashioned from the knowledge of the past. And if, on the 
one hand, it incorporated Christianity with the larger humanity from 
which it had at first been isolated, yet, on the other hand, by crushing 
uncultivated earnestness, and by laying more stress on the expression of 
ideas than upon ideas themselves, it tended to stem the very forces 
which had given Christianity its place, and to change the rushing torrent 
of the river of God into a broad but feeble stream. 


The next lecture, which deals with “Greek and Christian 
Exegesis,” is, for the most part, an exhibition of the preva- 
lence of the allegorical method of interpretation, its rise in 
the felt inadequacy of writings to which a unique and in- 
spired character had been assigned, and its adoption by Chris- 
tian apologists. ‘The reasons given for believing that the 
Old Testament had an allegorical meaning were precisely 
analogous to those which had been given in respect to 
Homer.” Butis there not some forcing of the note when 
Dr. Hatch says that “this use of the Old Testament (@.e., as 
a type and shadow of things to come) was not so much 
owing to the idea of prediction as to the prevalent practice 
of treating ancient literature as symbolical or allegorical” ? 
We have this use full-blown in the Synoptic Gospels, where 
it is certainly a product of the predictive idea. But it is 
easy to see how this allied itself with the allegorical 
methods of Greek interpretation, and so obtained a currency 
of which otherwise it must have failed. These methods 
met with serious opposition from both Homeric and Biblical 
interpreters ; but, in spite of this, they held their way, and 
hold it still. ‘It may almost be laid down as an historical 
fact,” said Newman in the book wherein his Via Media — 
debouched into the Church of Rome, “that the mystical 
interpretation and orthodoxy will stand or fall together.” 
But “the thoughts of the past are relative to the past, and 


are interpreted by it;”’ and “ interpretation is of the present 
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as well as of the past.” Modern ideas cause the inevitable 
decline of mystical interpretation. In his belief that ortho- 
doxy will fall with it, Newman was probably right. 

The fourth lecture, on “ Greek and Christian Rhetoric” 
is the most entertaining of the twelve. Dr. Hatch relies 
mainly upon Epictetus for a picture of the sophistic rheto- 
ricians. In this picture, as in a glass, we see the Christian 
clergy of the past and present thick as the angels’ heads 
about the Sistine mother. As rhetoric killed philosophy, so 
it has gone far to kill Christianity : — 


It came into the educated world in the simple dress of a Prophet of 
Righteousness. It won that world by the stern reality of its life, by the 
subtle bonds of its brotherhood, by its divine message of consolation and 
of hope. Around it thronged the race of eloquent talkers who per- 
suaded it to change its dress and to assimilate its language to their own. 
It seemed thereby to win a speedier and completer victory. But it pur- 
chased conquest at the price of reality. With that its progress stopped. 
There has been an element of sophistry in it ever since; and so far has 
the progress of Christianity been arrested. Its progress is arrested now, 
because many of its preachers live in an unreal world. The truths they 
set forth are truths of utterance rather than truths of their lives. 


The current deepens a good deal in Lecture V., on 
“ Christianity and Greek Philosophy.” The Greek philoso- 
pher would fain reach the same accuracy and precision in 
abstract ideas as in mathematics. The philosophy of Pales- 
tine was hardly a philosophy at all. “It had no eye for the 
anatomy of thought. It had no system: the sense of sys- 
tem was not yet awakened. It had no taste for verbal dis- 
tinctions.” Early Christianity was even less philosophical 
than the Jewish philosophy of its time. Nevertheless, in a 
century and a half after the first contact of Christianity and 
philosophy, the ideas and methods of the latter had so inter- 
penetrated the former that it was more a philosophy than 
a religion. This happened because, in spite of superficial 
antagonism, there was much real kinship. ‘ Christianity 
gave to the problems of philosophy a new solution, which 
was cognate to the old, and to its doubts the certainty of a 
revelation.” Proofs of the kinship are found in the conten- 
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tion, on the one hand, that philosophy got its truths from 
the Word not yet made flesh, and, on the other, that Chris- 
tianity was a blurred copy of philosophy. There was an 
inevitable conflict between _the old communities, whose 
Christianity was that of the Teaching of the Apostles and 
the Apostolical Constitutions, and the younger communi- 
ties, drunk with the new wine of speculation. ‘“ The result 
of the conflict was that the extreme wing of each of the con- 
tending parties dropped off from the main body. The old- 
fashioned Christians, who would admit of no compromise, 
and maintained the old usages unchanged, were gradually 
detached as Ebionites and Nazareans. The old orthodoxy 
became a new heresy. - In the lists of the early hand-books 
they are ranked as the first heretics. The more philo- 
sophical Gnostics also passed one by one outside the Chris- 
tian lines.... The new habit of mind manifested itself not 
less in the importance which came to be attached to it. The 
holding of approved opinions was elevated to a position at 
first co-ordinate with, and at last superior to, trust in God 
and the effort to live a holy life.’ This has been “the chief 
bequest of Greece to religious thought, and it has been a 
damnosa hereditas. It has given to later Christianity that 
part of it which is doomed to perish, and which yet, while it 
lives, holds the key of the prison-house of many souls.” 

The following chapter, on “ Greek and Christian Ethics,” 
is the most tonic in the book. It is highly damaging to 
those stock comparisons of Christian and pagan morality 
which are most confident where least is known, and are gen- 
erally contrasts of the New Testament ideal with the actual 
corruptions of morality in the heathen world. Matthew 
Arnold is not mentioned; but the quotations from Epictetus, 
who is held to have been a Cynic rather than a Stoic, make 
asad spectacle of the notion that the morals of the pagan 
world were not “touched with emotion.” Touched with it— 
yes, drenched with it — was the whole body of Epictetus’s 
doctrine of “following God.” With an alliance of the best, 
there was another alliance of more doubtful elements. The 
Greek world had its ascetics, its povaxo/ (solitaries), and its — 
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povacryptov, * place for solitude”; and there, as in the Chris- 
tian world, post hoe and largely propter hoc, the “rules of 
perfection”’ of the segregated few relaxed the bonds of mo- 
rality for the many in the outside world. In the last result, 
the victory of Greek ethics — the ethics of virtue and duty 
as different from the ethics of righteousness and love — was 
complete. ‘ While Christianity was being transformed into 
a system of doctrines, the Stoical jurists at the imperial 
eourt were slowly elaborating a system of personal rights. 
The ethics of the Sermon on the Mount, which the earliest 
Christian communities endeavored to carry into practice, 
have been transmuted by the slow alchemy of history into 
the ethics of Roman law. The basis of Christian society is 
not Christian, but Roman and Stoical.’” Dr. Hatch finds a 
capital example of this transformation in the ‘ Morals” of 
Ambrose. A mere réchauffé of Cicero’s compilation from 
Paneetius, it formed the basis of moral philosophy through- 
out the Middle Age. 

The influence of Greek ideas upon early Christian thought 
was not less conspicuous in the sphere of theological concep- 
tions than in the sphere of morals, and it was ‘far more 

injurious. These conceptions are discussed in three succes- 
sive chapters, under these heads: “The Creator,” “The 
Moral Governor,” ‘“*God as the Supreme Being.” Into this 
discussion we may not go. Here the lecturer puts forth his 
utmost strength, and for this very reason his argument is so 
interlinked that no separate parts will give any adequate 
idea of the chain. Contrary to the vulgar opinion and the 
average pulpit talk, Christianity had no polytheistic belief 
to overcome in Greek philosophy. Monotheistic, it came to 
its own, and its own received it joyfully. In dealing with 
the conception of God as a Moral Governor, Christianity 
and Greek philosophy were both confronted with problems 
which neither separately nor together could they satisfac- 
torily solve. ‘It is a hard saying of the author, but worthy 
of all acceptation, that God’s government of the human 
race as viewed by Christian theologians “has been often 
viewed rather as the blundering towards an ultimate failure 
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than as a complete vindication of His purpose in creation.” 
For the worst things in the centuries which completed the 
transformation of Christianity from an ethical religion into 
a metaphysical creed, Greek philosophy was not responsible, 
but the interference of the State. Yet the former asserted 
the importance of metaphysical distinctions; it assumed 
that these distinctions correspond with the realities of the 
Divine Being, and that he must correspond to our idea of 
perfection; and it imposed these formidable assumptions on 
the Christian world, with the aid of secular powers, so firmly 
that they have not been shaken off to this day. 

“The Influence of the Mysteries upon Christian Usages ” 
is the subject of the tenth lecture. This influence is shown 
to have been very great, especially in the matter of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. Our friends who think that the 
pulpit has usurped the place of the altar in our churches 
will hardly be convinced that the communion-table was not 
conceived as an altar till after the middle of the second 
century. Those who have been accustomed to regard the 
decisions of the early councils as the ipsissima verba of the 
Almighty will find a very different opinion in Lecture XI. 
These decisions were simply “the speculations of a majority 
at certain meetings.” There is something bearing a strong 
resemblance to an “ethical basis” in this English church- 
man’s hope and expectation “that the knowledge and 
thought of our time, which are drawing us away from the 
speculative elements in religion to that conception of it 
which builds upon the character, and not only upon the 
intellect, are drawing us thereby to that conception of it 
which the life of Christ was intended to set forth, and’which 
will yet regenerate the world.” 

With such a hope and expectation we would gladly end 
this notice; but there is one lecture more,—‘“ The Trans- 
formation of the Basis of Christian Union: Doctrine in the 
Place of Conduct.” It tells the painful story how moral 
preparation for admission to the community grew less and 
less important, while metaphysical beliefs came to be all in 
all,— passwords among the brethren on earth and to the 
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saints in heaven. There were Puritan revolts against these 
tendencies, but, whether Donatist or Novatian, they did 
not succeed; and, though they lived for centuries, they 
died at last in miserable obscurity. The concrete result of 
their defeat and the triumph of the majority was that Holy 
Catholic Church which has been the object of so much senti- 
mental admiration. Dr. Hatch describes it in the following 
passage, which is of significant suggestion all compact : — 


The Church became, not an assembly of devout men, grimly earnest 
about living a holy life,—its bishops were statesmen; its officers were 
men of the world; its members were of the world, basing their conduct 
on the currént maxims of society, held together by the loose bond of a 
common name, and of a creed which they did not understand. In such 
a society, an intellectual basis is the only possible basis. In such a 
society also, in which officialism must necessarily have an important 
place, the insistence on that intellectual basis comes from the instinct of 
self-preservation. But it checked the progress of Christianity. Chris- 
tianity has won no great victories since its basis was changed. The 
victories that it has won it has won by preaching, not Greek meta- 
physics, but the love of God and the love of man. Its darkest pages 
are those which record the story of its endeavoring to force its trans- 
formed Greek metaphysics upon men or upon races to whom they were 
alien. The only ground of despair in those who accept Christianity now 
is the fear — which I for, one cannot entertain — that the dominance of 
the metaphysical element in it will be perpetual. 


I have done my best to stand out of the way and let this 
noble scholar — who, being dead, yet speaketh — utter his 
own thought. I have brought to him less of criticism than 
of cordial admiration. In so far as I have summarized his 
thought, Iam aware that I have done him great injustice, 
which my generous quotations have only partly rectified ; 
for, to appreciate his argument, one must follow its wide, 
overflowing stream, and see what multitudes of references 
and citations it bears along. I do not believe I am mis- 
taken in my feeling that the book is one of great impor- 
tance, and likely to make a deep and permanent impression 
on many studious and thoughtful minds; while, considering 
the author’s place and standing, its significance, as one of 
many signs of the disintegration of orthodoxy, can hardly be 
overrated. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


ADAMS’S LIFE OF RICHARD HENRY DANA. 


The second Charles Francis Adams’s biography of the second Richard 
Henry Dana is a valuable addition to the history of American politics 
and letters. Mr. Dana, to be sure, never was enough of a politician to 
make a great name for himself, nor did he write books enough to carry 
out the promise of “Two Years before the Mast.” He was too fastidious 
and too independent to be a popular hero, though, had he entered Con- 
gress in 1861, he might have achieved a high place in the exceptional 
war-times. But, as it was, his one great exploit was his defence of 
Anthony Burns. The record of his magnanimous, self-forgetful conduct 
in behalf of that unhappy negro, hunted down on Massachusetts soil by 
the officers of a free nation, is indeed “a record no line of which he or 
his could ever wish to blot.” “The man who holds that record in his 
hand may stand with head erect at the bar of final judgment itself.” 
The stirring account taken from Mr. Dana’s journal constitutes the 
heroic chapter of this biography. It is well supplemented by a lecture 
delivered by Mr. Dana in 1876 on “The Marshal’s Guard.” His closing 
argument before Commissioner Loring in the Burns case ended with the 
most cutting congratulations to the commissioner, the courts, the Com- 
monwealth, and the United States government : — 

“T congratulate the Commonwealth of Massachusetts that she is to be 
relieved from that incubus which has rested on her for so many days and 
nights, making her to dream strange dreams and see strange visions. 
I congratulate her that at length, in due time, by leave of the marshal 
of the United States and the district attorney of the United States, first 
had and ‘obtained therefor, her courts may be reopened, and her judges, 
suitors, and witnesses may pass and repass without being obliged to 
satisfy hirelings of the United States marshal and bayoneted foreigners, 
clothed in the uniform of our army and navy, that they have aright to 
be there. ... I congratulate the officers of the army and navy that they 
can be relieved from this service which, as gentlemen and soldiers, surely 
they despise, and can draw off their non-commissioned officers and 
privates, both drunk and sober, from this fortified slave-pen to the 
custody of the forts and fleets of our country, which have been left in 
peril that this great republic might add to its glories the trophies of one 
more captured slave.” 

On the evening after the surrender of Bie Mr. Dana reosived a 
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severe blow on the head from a ruffian of the guard, which came near 
being fatal. The story of the capture of this man, Huxford, is extremely 
curious, and a new proof that truth is stranger than fiction: “He was 
convicted of a crime of which he was guilty, but by perjured testimony 
furnished by the vindictiveness and self-interest of the chief criminal,” 
Varrell, who planned the assault. 

Mr. Dana’s generous labors in behalf of Sims and Burns were all the 
more to his credit because he was a man thoroughly aristocratic in his 
temper and highly sensitive in his tastes. No one could well be further 
from a fanatic. In 1843 he attended an anti-slavery convention, and 
wrote in his journal : — 

“ Nothing can exceed the wildness and fanaticism of that collection of 
people.... Nothing can exceed the bitterness and vulgarity of their 
attacks upon the Church and clergy.... Phillips is a gentleman and a 
scholar, and speaks as such. May speaks calmly and sensibly. Garrison 
has logie and force, but is a fanatic by constitution, and a hater of 
everything established and traditional, and an infidel and socialist. 
Phillips, however, advocates exciting the blacks to insurrection and war. 
All the other speakers are a nest of ignorant, fanatical, heated, narrow- 
minded men.... The elements of whigh this convention was composed 
are dreadful,— heated, narrow-minded, self-willed, excited, un-Christian, 
radical energies set to work upon a cause which is good, if rightly man- 
aged, but which they have made a hotbed for forcing into growth the 
most dangerous doctrines to both Church and State. They are nearly all 
at the extreme of radicalism, socialism, and infidelity.” 

In 1854 this thoroughly conservative lawyer was offered a check by 
Wendell Phillips, in behalf of the Vigilance Committee, in acknowledg- 
ment of his services. This he declined, as contrary to all precedent in 
“trials for freedom in Massachusetts”; but he accepted a silver salver as 
a memorial of the event. 

While his superb battle for Anthony Burns is the one great act of Mr. 
Dana’s life, there are not lacking many other elements of minor inter- 
est in these volumes. Unitarians will all be able to smile, we trust, at 
the few references made to them by this strong High Churchman. He 
rejoiced, as he could not do to-day, that the attendance at our church in 
Washington was slender; and his account of the service at Plymouth in 
1849 —its sermon “founded entirely on natural religion, with nothing 
excepting a few words that would have surprised Seneca or Cicero,” its 
two “vapid hymns, and something in the nature of a prayer, .. . addressed 
to the audience” —is decidedly amusing in its completeness of bigotry. 
Mr. Dana’s law-partner was Francis E, Parker, a strong Unitarian, who 
“regarded Dana as a man of true genius, and accepted all his foibles as 
the inseparable accompaniment of genius.” Such will be the favorable 
verdict of all readers of Mr. Adams’s singularly just and complete record 
of his many-sided friend. Dana inherited much of the temperament of 
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a poet; and his descriptions of the Adirondacks, of the Maine coast and 
woods, are extremely felicitous. His European diary, though concerned 
with places now familiar to many, is also full of charm. His reminis- 
cences of Allston (set up on much too high a pinnacle as a painter), of 
Dickens, of John Adams (‘‘Those Adamses are Highlanders in their 
feuds,” he remarked early in life; and the editor has carefully preserved 
the compliment!), of John Brown in his Adirondack home, and, espe- 
cially, of the Boston Saturday Club, are taking points in these two hand- 
some volumes. As impressive, but more painful, are the remarks of the 
biographer on Dana’s wasting his life in making a living, and his failures 
in political life. Mr. Adams is far from being a sheer eulogist,—so far, 
indeed, that he has made one remarkable mistake as to Dana’s supposed 
ignorance of Thackeray and other writers of his day (vol. il. pp. 150, 
151); but there is probably no amendment to be made to his declaration 
that Dana firmly shut the door, so far as he himself was concerned, in 
the face of modern thought and scientific research. He was vigorously 
opposed to the ratification of the choice of Professor C. W. Eliot as 
President of Harvard by the Overseers, of whom he was then one, and to 
Mr. John Fiske as a lecturer on Spencerian philosophy. The unexpected- 
ness of Dana’s conservatism, which kept him from being ever a mere 
Philistine, is shown in his remark on Theodore Parker’s sermon on 
Webster: “Strange that the best commendation that has appeared yet— 
the most touching, elevated, meaning eulogy, with all its censure — 
should have come from Theodore Parker! Were I Daniel Webster, I 
would not have that sermon destroyed for all that had been said in my 
favor as yet.” Mr, Adams’s volumes will not be overlooked by any one 
who would know the New England of 1840-1880. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $4.00.) 
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BY WAY OF COMBINATION. 
By Wm. M. Bryant. 


A few years ago, when a well-known railroad magnate 
began developing his interests in the South-west, he is re- 
ported to have said that making money merely for the sake 
of money had ceased to be an object to him, and that his 
’ purpose was to see what could be done by way of combina- 
tion. Much has he shown since then in this direction. 
Some trace a close connection between his experiments in 
this field and numerous wrecks of railroads that have oc- 
curred. How far this claim is justified by the facts it is not 
for us here to inquire. Were the charge fully substantiated, 
it would simply show this personage to be a specially con- 
spicuous representative of a class to which the very condi- 
tions of the time have given rise. The spirit of personifica- 
tion is still rife among us. Acting in this spirit, we seize 
upon the most striking figure in a given movement, and 
praise or blame, as if he were the efficient cause instead of 
a product of a far more deeply lying force. The man who 
identifies himself with a movement, and becomes a leader 
in it, is not, indeed, to be regarded merely as a passive 
instrument, worthy of neither praise nor blame. The move- 
ment is the individual’s opportunity. As he makes use of 
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it for noble or ignoble purposes, he must receive admiration 
or condemnation. 

The purpose of the present paper is not to discuss abstract 
questions or particular persons, but to set forth a few funda- 
mental facts, and draw the most reasonable conclusions 
from them. These facts have been seen at various periods 
in the world’s history in connection with experiments made 
by way of combination. 

We have first to note that in our own time something ~ 
more has been discovered than was supposed to be among 
the possibilities of combination. The hand-worker has 
noted afresh the truth that “in union there is strength,” 
and has accordingly set himself deliberately to find out 
what he may do in this way. Results of no little signifi- — 
cance have already been developed. Hand-workers have 
not merely combined in vast numbers to resist by strikes 
the oppression of employers. This had been done before,” 
though scarcely in such strength. More significance lies 
in the fact that hand-workers have organized themselves 
into parliaments, or talking assemblies, in which the purpose 
has been not so much to stimulate in one another the sense 
of grievance as to discover rational means of redress. These 
spontaneously developed parliaments have proved of great 
value in an educational sense. To this are due in great meas- 
ure the orderliness and self-restraint repeatedly exhibited 
by men on a strike. Thus we may see that every man is 
thoughtful, unless thought has been crushed out of him by 
undivine conditions. The “common man,” as uncommon 
men are wont to call him, is becoming more and more 
intelligently self-assertive. Individuality, as one essential 
aspect of his advancing edutation, is gaining ground. 

We have now to ask, What is the significance of all this? 
Have we fallen upon a new era wholly different from all the 
eras that have preceded? The unequivocal answer given 
by the whole range of history is, No! For a period of — 
indefinite duration experiments by way of combination 
were carried on in the great river valleys of the East. Much 
was accomplished in this way then and there. The combi- 
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nations brought about were cast in a different mould from 
these of our own time, but they were essentially the same in 
kind. In each case, the central point of significance lies in 
the fact that the combination is so effected as to secure the 
control of the many by the irresponsible few. 

The result has been conspicuous enough in both cases. 
In the earlier period one man was apotheosized at the ex- 
pense of individuality on the part of the many. In our 
own time one man or a few men are lifted into places of 
power such that the ‘‘common man” has no choice but to 
bow in silent submission. The gigantic combinations of 
capital characterizing the world of to-day are counterparts 
of ancient despotism. They are essentially reversions to 
that unlovely type of rule. This is proven by their defi- 
ance of the common will expressed in the laws of the 
State. It is shown much more in their bold attempts, too 
often successful, to control legislation itself, to the end that 
the modern principle of the “rule of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people,” may give way to the ancient methods of 
the rule of the people by the favored few for the favored 
few. The principle is equally true at all times that power 
-concentrated in the hands of one man, or of a few men, in- 
evitably becomes despotic. Irresponsible power smothers 
conscience. Alexander assumes to be a god, Napoleon re- 
gards himself as an exception to all “ordinary” rules of 
right, and the heart of the money-king cherishes the noble 
sentiment, ‘‘ The public be damned!” 

The public, however, is not wholly unanimous in its ap- 
proval of this sentiment. On the contrary, the public is 
now and in all ages has been, in however crude a fashion, 
asserting its inalienable right to be saved,— not merely asa 
vague “ public,” but as a vast multitude of individuals, each 
‘of whom counts for something infinite in value. 

Despotism, indeed, in the very act of restricting individ- 
uality, stimulates it. This stimulus at first was felt only 
as an irritant. The germinating sense of manhood shrank 
away out of Asia into the region of individualized earth,— 
Europe with its well-defined and strongly-marked features, 
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— where man could find help instead of hindrance in nature. 
Above all, in Greece a region was first found where, from 
the very narrowness of nature, man was encouraged to 
stand erect and assert his own independence as an indi- 
vidual. Island, peninsula, mountain, valley, each served as 
an isolated, narrow, but therefore secure realm, where the 
characteristic of manhood, of self-respecting individuality, 
might develop into something like maturity. 

Yet not here did individuality attain its full maturity. 
The Egyptian priests assured Herodotus that the Greeks 
were only children. This was true in a far deeper sense 
than the priests intended. For the Greeks never came to 
appreciate more than the elementary aspects of freedom. 
Their individuality excluded, it did not include. Jealous 
self-assertion steadily grew, and bred suspicion. Despotism 
consequently reaffirmed itself in Greece under the form of 
the arbitrary assumption of supreme authority by a Tyran- 
nos, ®@ man more daring and less scrupulous in his individu- 
ality than his neighbors. 

The Romans attempted to develop the larger phase of 
individuality, which includes in one’s own interests the in- 
terests of all. Here the individual was to be completed by 
discipline: his own particular will was to be merged in the 
will of the State. This universal will of the State, to be 
real and consistent, took on a clearly-defined organic form. 
The soul of the Roman world became realized for all time 
in the body of Roman law. This was the first distinet, for- 
mal expression of the rights of man as man. The universal 
man, not the local, the merely provincial man, was thence- 
forth to be the ideal towards which every individual was 
to be drawn by his own inherent desire for completeness. 
Towards this he was also urged, and in a manner compelled, 
by the whole force of the national consciousness. Disei- 
pline, and ever discipline! such was in effect the incessant 
watchword of the Roman world. The individual must be 
allowed to will nothing that would in any way make him 
the less a Roman. He was expected to will all things that 
would render him more efficient as a Roman. Here was the 
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secret of Rome’s resistless power. In her best days the 
will-in-common willed only the rights of man, if not wholly 
without fear or favor, at least with fear and favor reduced 
to the minimum. The confidence of the individual was 
secured. The citizen was not merely passively willing, but 
he also actively willed that the will of the State should be 
fully brought to pass. Precisely thus did the individual citi- 
zen put beyond question his own fullest development as a 
man. By becoming a Roman in the fullest sense, be became 
& man in the universal sense, and ceased to be a mere pro- 
vincial. 

When inner relationships in the State, including conflicts 
between class and class, had been so far adjusted as to 
fender the power of Rome a manageable and efficient unit 
against other powers, it might seem that the whole problem 
of rights was solved, and that the world thereafter need only 
copy. But vital questions were held in abeyance, while all 
effort was concentrated on the one task of establishing be- 
yond controversy the supremacy of Rome. Grave defects 
still remained in the Roman method of adjusting questions 
of right. This was shown in the increasing defiance of 
justice, during the closing years of the republic, that led to . 
its overthrow. The Roman republic, indeed, had a valid 
ground of existence, but only under certain conditions. 
When these conditions failed, the republic ceased to be. In 
the days of conquest it sufficed to be a Roman; but after 
them the indigent Roman had to be a “client,” a mere de- 
pendent upon some other Roman. This man, or some one 
of his forefathers, had been thrifty enough during the wars 
to secure an office (a sutlership would suffice), and thus en- 
able himself to appropriate to his own use a greater or less 
estate from the vast domain of conquered lands. These of 
“right,” so far as there was any right, belonged to the en- 
tire commonwealth. 

Thus did individuality develop among the Romans! A 
few individuals had possessed themselves of all power and 
privilege, and had subjected all other individuals of the 
Roman world to the grade of things, either by actually en- 
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slaving the conquered or by compelling the rank and file of 
the conquerors to sink personality in clientage. Of this ten- 
dency Cesar and Czsarism proved to be the necessary con- 
sequence. The Roman movement had formulated the rights 
of man as man, but had discovered no adequate means by 
which this abstract formulation could be developed into con- 
crete realization in individual men. Rights in (not of) 
property had been fairly stated in theory. Practically, these 
rights were ignored, and violence determined possession. 
The Asiatic tendency was by no means wholly eliminated. 
We have next to note that the element wanting in the 
Roman movement was supplied in that other aspect of 
human history known as the Christian religion. Rome had 
conceived and announced the ideal of equality, simply in 
the legal sense. In this sense alone, equality can never be 
realized. Christianity affirmed the equality of men on the 
broad basis of the identity in nature between man and the 
Divinity. The rights of man are thus rooted in the divine 
nature of man. Through what struggles this conception 
was matured all students of history know. Through what 
struggles it is to attain full realization and become the act- 
ual governing principle of the world is yet largely a matter 
of conjecture. Something, indeed, has been accomplished. 
The readjustment of Europe in the Middle Ages was one 
aspect of the all-embracing movement. But Feudalism was 
far enough from a perfect balance between the two extremes, 
the great lord and his retainers. The governor and the 
governed were wide asunder: the inevitable result was that 
brutal command and brutal submission in great measure 
took the place of reasonable rule and reasonable obedience. 
A movement which had long before been initiated now de- 
veloped into vast proportions. ‘It seemed to meet the need, 
which individual men felt as never before, of conditions 
rendering at least possible the development of individ- 
uality in man. It resulted in the formation of communi- 
ties in which each member was secure from all undivine 
lordship. The leader was chosen by his fellows. His rule 
was in the spirit of the divine ideal of man. Each man’s 
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work was assigned him; but this was always done with 
reference to his individual capacity, and thus he enjoyed the 
best opportunity for the development of his individuality. 
Despite the narrowness of the conditions, some of the finest 
examples of man this world has ever seen were the fruits of 
the monastic discipline. Anselm, Saint Francis of Assisi, 
Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Eckhart, 
and Thomas a Kempis show what possibilities of growth of 
personality lay in even so simple a form of the “ Republic 
of God.” 

In the Oriental despotism personality was practically un- 
restricted, so far as royalty was concerned. For this very 
reason it was unhealthy and monstrous. If a king dis- 
played in high degree the qualities of genuine manliness, it 
was despite his kingship, not because of it. In the subjects 
personality was repressed whenever it showed signs of reali- 
zation. It thus remained a mere abstraction. With the 
Greeks, personality was ephemeral, because each of the 
Greeks in his jealous self-assertion would be a king within 
a narrower sphere. With the Romans, on the contrary, 
personality became realized in a high degree through the 
. absence of that exclusiveness of self-assertion characteristic 
of the Greek. So long as the pride of the individual rose to 
the height of the pride of the Roman, so long personality 
was developed on a great scale by the splendid Roman 
discipline. This was, indeed, largely materialistic: there- 
fore, the personality developed was, in ever greater degree, a 
personality of materialism. Here lay its fatal defect. 

. The discipline of monasticism was also one-sided, yet the 
tendency was far less fatal. It trained the intellectual and 
moral nature through the “ mortification ” — the slow kill- 
ing —‘‘of the flesh.” Essentially a spiritual discipline, it 
was the counterpart and complement of the Roman method. 
Doubtless something strained, something like a shadow of 
the fantastic, characterized the personalities thus developed. 
But their nobility of self-renunciation shows them to have 
reached a higher conception of the divine universality to 
which the human person may arise than had previously been 
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realized on the earth. In the development of their laws 
something of this self-forgetfulness was evident even among 
the Romans. The great work of formulating the outward 
aspect of right was so deeply felt to be the nation’s work 
that little claim to originality was put forward by individ- 
ual men. Each seemed to feel that reputation was in no 
wise necessary to personal worth. To have done one’s duty 
as a member of the commonwealth sufficed. Even the hero 
in his triumph passed humbly on foot beneath the archway 
which was the symbol of the authority to which all alike 
bowed. In thus expressing his willing obedience to universal 
law, the Roman felt himself lifted to the highest dignity. 
Happy in the service of his country was every Roman, 
whether he slew one of her enemies or suggested an im- 
provement in one of her laws. 

In a still higher sense, the monk found all work uplifting. - 
Nothing was petty or insignificant that tended to preserve 
or improve the simple world of which he was a member. 
He cooked or served food with the same dignity with which 
he would write a thesis: he wrote a thesis with the same 
humility he would feel in cooking or serving food. He was 
doing God’s service equally in either case; but he was 
doing it most perfectly when performing that task which he 
was best fitted to do. In this spirit, no work was degrad- 
ing, all work was ennobling. Seeing our task as a link in 
the chain that binds man to God, we transfigure the task, 
and are transfigured in its performance. 

Whither are we tending to-day? Has the “Republic of 
God” quite vanished from the earth? or is it still unfold- 
ing into richer degrees of completeness? May it not be 
that the spirit of the Roman is fusing in these latter times 
with the spirit of the medieval monk? As the outcome, 
shall we yet behold a republic in which the outer rights of 
man to property and personal security will be harmonized 
with the inner rights of the soul, which is the real man? 

The “common man,” as we have seen, is undergoing an 
education through which he is discovering that personality 
is realizable for him neither in the Oriental way of mere 
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submission nor in the Greek way of jealous self-assertion. 
Rather he is finding that personality is to be realized for 
him by way of combination, by reasonable union with his 
fellow-man. He is learning the lesson of the universality 
of rights,— that the right for each man is in truth the right 
for all men, and that thus the one way to realize one’s per- 
sonality in fullest degree is to sink self in selfhood, to merge 
the Greek self in the Romano-monastic self, to lose the self 
whose essence is selfishness, that the self whose essence is 
divine manhood may be made thoroughly alive. The means 
to this infinitely desirable end is already at hand and in 
actual use. This is the republican form of government, 
with its fine flexibility by which it is in perpetual process 
of adaptation to the slowly unfolding consciousness of the 
nation. The moment the national consciousness has_ be- 
come clear as to any further real need of the people it is 
certain that the mechanism of the government will be modi- 
fied or extended so as to secure the satisfaction of this new 
need. Thus the modern state is in perpetual and peaceful 
revolution, peaceful because perpetual. 

In determining the character of this revolution, each 
man, by the final act of will-utterance through the ballot, 
has an equal share with every other man. Increasing in- 
telligence tends to make this more and more a reality from 
year to year. Reforms like the Australian ballot system go 
far towards making the government express the united will 
of the people. At the present time it is apt to express the 
will of corporations. Such reforms, therefore, come as a 
proclamation of emancipation to the hand-worker. In 
casting his vote, he need only consider his own sense of jus- 
tice and manhood, free from the dictation of his employer 
and from the temptation of the bribe.* Thus the solidarity 
of genuine human interests will be secured as never before. 
The reform of the ballot is all the more significant, as the 
very conditions of the time have led the hand-worker to 


*We are beginning to see that he who offers the bribe is not less culpable than he 
who accepts it, just as he who submits to be enslaved divides with him who en- 
slaves the wrong of slavery. 
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enter upon definite experiments of his own by way of com- 
bination; one of the most significant being, as noted above, 
the periodical assembly for the discussion of themes of im- 
mediate interest. This must lead to ever clearer formula- 
tion of general principles, and more regular appeal to them 
in justification or refutation of proposed methods of action. 
The educational effects of these assemblies are not to be 
lightly esteemed. Besides their immediate effect upon the 
individuals engaging in them, these discussions will have 
constant reference to government, as the natural medium 
through which reforms are to be secured. Here are the 
elements of a possible revolution. Fortunately, the ten- 
dency is that of moderation and the intelligent use of power 
in established channels, with the assurance that all desira- 
ble reforms can be brought about without endangering the 
peace of the community. Such discussion must also make 
clearer to the individuals concerned the fact that hostile 
combinations — hostile because held asunder— may them- 
selves be combined into a harmonious unity through the 
process of Arbitration,—the process of finding that rational 
factor through which all wills may rise to genuine univer- 
sality, and thus find themselves fused into one concrete Will 
through which each individual realizes to the full his own 
just claims. It is the elimination of arbitrariness through 
the unfolding of the rational Will. 

What direction does this peaceful revolution seem des- 
tined to take? The answer is not very deeply hidden. Cer- 
tain broad principles seem to be assumed by all alike. 
Among these is the principle that the protection of property 
is one of the essential functions of the State. In other 
words, the regulation of property-holding is an essential 
function of the State. The question remains unsettled, To 
what extent can and should the State enter into details in 
such regulation? Yet the spirit of the time seems to give 
intimation of a definite and reasonable answer. The State 
is the whole community, having in its organie character a 
will-in-common. Its essential function is: negatively, to 
hinder each individual will from doing violence to the uni- 
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versal principle of right as that principle is embodied in 
other individual wills, either singly or collectively; and, 
positively, to provide all with whatever aids to their own 
intellectual and moral realization they cannot singly or in 
voluntary groups provide for themselves. In its negative 
function the State makes sure that the essential conse- 
quences of his own deeds shall fall upon the individual. 
Its positive function includes such education of the citi- 
zen that he may see the inevitable consequences of evil- 
doing without actually experiencing them in his own person, 
and may clearly realize that, howsoever far a reasonable 
deed may fail of its outward reward, it can never fail of 
that inner reward which consists in the growth of sound 
character. In its initial aspect, State education is logically 
limited to the task of rendering men more efficient as citi- 
zens. But the most efficient citizenship in the modern 
State can be secured only through a truly liberal educa- 
tion,— the symmetrical unfolding of all the powers of the 
mind. The greater the number of citizens receiving this 
education, the greater the security and power of the State. 

In short, the laissez-faire doctrine of government is clearly 
giving place in the minds of the people to the conviction 
that government is in truth nothing else than the outer or- 
ganic expression of the will-in-common, and that its func- 
tions should be gradually extended to satisfy the increas- 
ingly complex demands of modern life. The irrepressible 
experimentation in which men have been occupied from the 
beginning of the world, to see what can be done by way of 
combination in human work, is a process of unifying human 
deeds,— the practical aspect of philosophy in its truest sense. 
Here we have a glimpse of the true significance of all insti- 
tutional life. It is humanity rising by way of combina- 
tion out of savage into civilized —that is, into rationally 
ordered — life. Institutional life is the organic process by 
which humanity rises out of the demonism of anarchy * into 


*With the swelling paradox, “Philosophic Anarchy,” we have here nothing to 
do. Itis muoh as if one were to speak of a divine devil, and justify the phrase on 
the ground of (false) etymology, that both words meant originally to shine, and that, 
therefore, in their combination they could present no real contradiction, 
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that godlikeness that consists in free obedience to divine 
law,— the inmost law of man’s own true nature. 

Without doubt it has happened only too frequently that 
the institution has become an instrument for the few to op- 
press the many. But neither can there be any reasonable 
doubt that the “oppression” is mainly imaginary where it 
is long endured. An oyster can hardly be regarded as a 
victim of tyranny. As Aristotle long ago declared, “some 
men are born with slave-natures.” Where the healthy germ 
of freedom lies within the man, the very excess of tyranny 
serves as stimulus to his earlier and more vigorous self-asser- 
tion. Even at its worst, the institution has served in the 
history of the world as an instrumentality for the education 
of individual man. 

The practical perfection of our institutional life awakens 
in the mind of the dreamer alluring though vague visions of 
an ideally perfect world, in comparison with which the pres- 
ent seems filled with wrong and cruelty. This same prac- 
tical perfection fills the more prosaic mind with unalloyed 
contentment. He looks backward now and then from the 
serene heights of the present, and wonders that any one can 
do aught else than sing doxologies. 

The dreamer asserts in despair that the institutions of the 
present are crushing out all individual life. In so doing, he 
innocently proclaims the strong individuality which these 
institutions have fostered in his own case. The prosaic 
mind is alarmed at such heresy, and makes out statistically 
that nothing can exceed the perfection of our institutions 
precisely as they now exist,— above all, as a means for the 
development of the individuality of every man. May it not 
be that both are right? Our institutions are perfect, in- 
deed, but only relatively to the actual degree of our intel- 
lectual and moral attainment. A nation’s ‘ constitution ” 
shows the inner character of the people composing the 
nation. It shows how the people themselves are consti- 
tuted. The general principles there announced indicate 
the ultimate ideal that the people have set before them- 
selves. The measures adopted from time to time show what 
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aspects of this ideal they feel most pressing need of imme- 
diately fulfilling. 

The dreamer and the prosaist can never agree. But, by 
combination of whatever is valid in their opposing claims, 
we reach that result which in a given case is found to be 
at once a realized ideal and an idealized reality. Such are 
the ‘“‘compromises” which, we are so often reminded by 
complaining sentimentalists, constitute the sum and sub- 
stance of history. Thanks to the dreamer, we are never 
allowed to lose sight of the unrealized aspects of our grand 
ideal. Thanks to the prosaist, we are kept from forgetting 
the value of what we already possess. 

Here in America the great principles of government are 
already clearly outlined and fairly understood. Continued 
discussion of them is needed for fuller comprehension and for 
the education of succeeding generations of citizens; but there 
is no probability that principles fundamentally new will be 
discovered. The immediate field for discovery in the or- 
ganic life of the community is in the application of the 
fundamental principles of Right, announced in our Con- 
stitution, to the adjustment of industrial and commercial 
questions.- These concern individual rights in the proc- 
esses of production and distribution, of whatever things 
supply the real needs of man. What can be done by 
way of combination (both rational and irrational) in the 
comparatively simple field of politics we already know. 
History has been teaching the lesson for thousands of years. 
What can be done by way of combination in means and 
methods of supplying the multiform daily needs of man may 
be only just dawning upon us. 

The extreme complexity of the problem is as yet rather 
felt than seen. The innocent exuberance of elementary in- 
dividualism which gave the assurance that “ competition is 
the life of trade” has in these latter times become sobered 
by the revelation that in its logical outcome unrestrained 
competition is the merest savagery, whose simple, brutal law 
is, “ The big fish eat the little ones.” While we were con- 
gratulating ourselves that we had at length realized the 
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world-old dream of a genuine democracy in which each 
man’s rights are perfectly secure, combination was wrapping 
its coils about us. We find ourselves writhing under 
oligarchic rule, this rule just now bearing the somewhat 
mocking name of “Trusts.” As in the Norse myth, we 
make desperate efforts to fling the serpent into the sea. 
But as then, so now it grows unceasingly. May it not be 
that here is a hint of the true solution of our problemi? The 
serpent is the symbol of wisdom, of flexible, nimble power. 
Perchance this dreaded, remorseless process of the modern 
economic world contains the central secret of the new 
problems of production and distribution. Even the Midgard 
Serpent, which the Norse gods flung away in horror, grew 
in the sea, enwrapped the earth, and long saved the world 
from disruption. 

Surely, in the method of combination there is wisdom. It 
is not necessarily foreign to the general interest. Only by 
persistently holding it aloof as something alien can it ever 
become a danger. Real savagery consists in the individual- 
ism of isolation. Forced combination is slavery. Rational 
combination is freedom; and there is no freedom, no life 
above savagery, save in rational combination. The wisdom 
of the serpent is the connective principle of organic union. 
To thrust any essential working of this principle out from 
the common life would foster the anarchy of despotism and 
the despotism of anarchy. Many of the doings of the 
modern *“ Trust” seem like gigantic images of those deeds 
which the Vikings, in their grim humor, called “ gathering 
property.” Yet the essential method of the “ Trust” is the 
central principle of organic union, likewise essential to the 
full development of the common life. Since the individual 
life as such can attain to a high degree of development 
only through the communal life,* it is evident that increased 
complexity of union is the central demand of the modern 
social world. 

To unfold the fullest, richest conditions of individual life, 


*That is, the life-in-common,—a meaning which the phrase “common life ” 
is also intended to convey. ; 7 
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physical, intellectual, and moral,—this begins to present 
itself distinctly to us as the highest task to be achieved by 
way of combination. 

We seem, in fact, to be entering upon a series of experi- 
ments in this direction, the scale of which must dwarf every 
enterprise hitherto attempted upon the earth. As we have 
seen, the Romans accomplished much through combination, 
though chiefly in a materialistic way: so the monastic com- 
munities accomplished much, though in a one-sided spiritual 
way. Itseems not too much to claim that the American 
republic presents these two complementary aspects of the 
material and the spiritual, if not completely interfused, at 
least in secure process of interfusion. This fact contains 
boundless promise for the outcome of the gigantic experi- 
mentation on which we seem to be entering in the way 
of a closer blending of all essential interests. 

Is the nation about to form itself into a great Trust for 
all industrial and commercial purposes? Such to some 
persons seems to be the direction in which we now definitely 
face. 

On the other hand, it may be, as others believe, that here 
also the function of the State will be rather to protect and - 
restrain individuals in the still wider development of the 
“ Trust”? in modified forms, like that of ‘Industrial Part- 
nership,” in which such brilliant results have already been 
attained through a number of experiments in America and 
elsewhere. But in any case it cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that successful combination for the higher pur- 
poses of human life necessarily implies the full trust of each 
by all, and hence also the complete trustworthiness of every 
man included in the combination. And doubtless this 
means that our experiménts by way of combination will yet 
require some centuries of patient persistence before even 
approximate perfection is attained. 

The problem is indeed very far from solution. Only its 
simpler and more general aspects appear, thus far, to be at 
all clearly apprehended. But the direction of inquiry and 
even the method of inquiry may be regarded as settled. 
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The logic of action is constantly forcing upon us the logie 
of reflection, while the latter is constantly lighting up the 
former. The two, let us remember, are the complemen- 
tary aspects of life. In their interfusion the essential prob- 
lems of our existence attain clearness of statement and in- 
tensity of interest, and thus also attain their true solution. 
And there can hardly remain a reasonable doubt that the 
real solution of the great and pressing questions of the 
world is to be reached through a closer combination of man 
with man,— such combination as must tend towards the 
enlargement, not towards the repression, of genuine indi- 
viduality on the part of every man. 

Finally, let us once more remind ourselves that institu- 
tions are simply the outer organic expression of the inner 
essential needs of the people. Therefore, as these needs 
vary, so the form must vary. If the variation of the form 
correspond with the varying need, well: if not, then not 
well, but ill. 

Ever growing is the necessity of increased facilities for 
the production and distribution of supplies for man’s spirit- 
ual nature. The industrial and commercial world can be 
permanently prosperous only in distinct subordination, as a 
means to the fullest growth of the divine element in man- 
kind. This gives a truly infinite significance to the life of 
every individual member of the human race. Education, in- 
cluding religion; religion, including education,— this is the 
one true interest of man. Whatever aids in such develop- 
ment is to man’s profit. Whatever does not leads unfail- 
ingly towards man’s ruin. 

The Carthaginians worshipped wealth, hired their soldiers, 
offered their children in the fire to the devouring god, 
Moloch,— and vanished from the world, consumed by their 
own greed. May Americans worship the Spirit of Truth, 
fight personally and victoriously the battles of justice, sacri- 
fice every offspring of selfishness in the fire of devotion to 
the one true God above them and within them, and in so 
doing find their own lives transfigured into a worthy immor- 
tality ! 
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A CHAPLAIN OF THE REVOLUTION. 
By Carlton A. Staples. 


My story opens after the manner of Mr. G. P. R. James, 
with a solitary horseman making his way through the wil- 
derness of Western Massachusetts and New Hampshire, to 
join the patriot army at the old fortress of Ticonderoga, in 
August, 1776. Rev. Enos Hitchcock, then a young man of 
thirty-one, was colleague pastor with Rev. Mr. Chipman of 
a Congregational church in Beverly, a native of Springfield, 
and a graduate of Harvard in the Class of 1767. Like most 
young men of that period, he was an ardent patriot, and 
threw himself into the contest with Great Britain with the 
enthusiasm of a generous nature. He had been appointed 
chaplain of Colonel Learned’s regiment, and was subse- 
quently promoted to the chaplaincy of General Patterson’s © 
brigade. In following his fortunes through the war of the 
Revolution and in the pastorate of the First Congregational 
Society in Providence, I shall make free use of his manu- 
script diaries, kept on interleaved almanacs, and preserved 
in the archives of the Rhode Island Historical Society. 
The brief entries from day to day on these stained and yel- 


low leaves bring home to us the events of that great strug- 


gle more vividly than the formal pages of the historian. 
We catch glimpses, here and there, of the discipline of the 
army and of the trials and joys of the men, which are found 
only in the narratives of an eye-witness and active partici- 
pant. 

Mr. Hitchcock makes his way from settlement to settle- 
ment by roads that were mere cart-paths cut through the 
woods, spending the night with some brother minister or a 
lonely backwoodsman, and living on such fare as he picks 
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up by the way or as he carries in his knapsack, well filled at 
home. At Charlestown, N.H., he overtakes the regiment, 
and marches with it to the fort, in command of General 
Gates, reaching the end of the long journey on the night of 
the twelfth day. Here comfortable quarters were provided 
for him, and here nearly a year of his service was passed. 
The day after his arrival was Sunday, and he expected to 
hold religious services morning and afternoon; but, as the 
rain poured down in torrents through the day, they were 
omitted. However, the gloomy day did not interfere with a 
sumptuous dinner, where the viands were neither scant nor 
unsavory. The chaplain dined with Major Hays, Colonels 
Maxwell, Sinclair, Baldwin, and others, on these dishes: 
“ Boiled tongue, ham, calf’s pate, squash, green peas and 
beans, roast veal, goose, and pig, cucumbers, rice pudding, 
custard and cheese and wine and punch in plenty!” A 
pleasing picture this of the good things which awaited him 
after his long march in the wilderness, when “raw salt pork 
and salt fish’? sometimes formed the chief bill of fare. 

This first dinner at Ticonderoga was not altogether ex- 
ceptional. 

August 15. Dined with Generals Gates, Bricket, and others, on a very 
high hill in the woods over against the point [the hill afterwards 
known as Mount Defiance, which Burgoyne seized and thus compelled 
the evacuation of Ticonderoga. The American officers had pronounced 
it inaccessible to artillery, and left it unguarded. Mr. Hitchcock does 
not recite the bill of fare. Doubtless, it was abundant and toothsome. | 

August 16. Dined at home on a good sirloin of roast beef, with green 
peas, and read “The Good and Bad Mother.”—17. Went over the 
ground where the battle of 1758 was fought, and found severalhuman ~~ 
bones, pieces of shells, and one ball. Dined at home on roast beef. A 
duel was fought to-day between two Southern officers. Read “The Shep- 
herdess of the Alps,” a moral tale. ’ ; 

August 18. This day, Sunday, arrived my chest with the tents. The 
regiment preparing to pitch them could not parade for service, and so I 
preached in the afternoon on Mount Independence for Mr. Spring to 
Colonels Stark’s and Poor’s regiments.— 19. Walked to the mills and to 
the northern end of Lake George, where Lord Howe fell in 1758, Dined 
at home on pork, green peas, and roast beef, and spent the afternoon in 
reading “The Happy Divorce” and “Annelete and Lubin,’—moral 
tales— 20. Dined at home on stewed pork and green peas. Prayed _ 
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with the regiment for the first time.— 23, Passed the day in reading 
“The Mystery of Abinia,”— Montague. Dined largely on fine roast pig 
and boiled head with Revs. Emerson [William Emerson, the grandfather 
of R. W. Emerson, who died a few weeks after this] and Mr. Spring. 

June 5. Colonel Hale dined with us upon fish and venison steak. 
Officers turn out to exercise, agreeable to orders. “Drank tea with Major 
Hall. Headache, no prayers.— 6th. Happened to lie in bed this morn- 
ing till almost eight o’clock. Slept very sound after a fine supper of ven- 
ison steaks. This may seem strange, but it cured my headache. Dined 
on roast veal, stuft. (A soldier was set on the gallows for half an 
hour, and received one hundred lashes for enlisting twice and de- 
serting.) 


These tempting bills of fare show that the patriots of the 
Revolution at the opening of the war lived quite luxuri- 
ously. 

The fortress of Ticonderoga, captured by Ethan Allen 
and his Green Mountain boys a few months before, was 
situated on the west shore of the lake, near the point where 
the waters of Lake George unite with those of Lake Cham- 
plain. It was supposed to command the passage between 
the lakes, and was regarded as the key to the Hudson and 
New York from the Canadian frontier. In the French and 
Indian War this was the grand objective point, and in its 
neighborhood the most desperate and bloody battles were 
fought. For miles around there may still be traced tlfe 
graves of men who perished here, where France and Eng- 
land contended for the mastery of the American continent. 
Mount Independence, on the eastern shore, opposite Ticon- 
deroga, was strongly fortified; and its green slopes are 
furrowed with soldiers’ graves. Here were the hospitals of 
General Gates’s army; and here Chaplain Hitchcock was a 
faithful attendant upon the sick and dying. 

The troops had been hastily gathered from the farms 
and workshops of the country. Wholly unused to camp 
life, and ignorant of the ordinary means of guarding against 
sickness, they were soon attacked by diseases incident to 
army experience; and hundreds were laid at rest from war’s 
alarms on the shores of the beautiful lake. Mr. Hitchcock 
was devoted to his duties in these scenes of suffering and 
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death. He usually offered prayer with the regiment at 
evening parade, and during the day visited the hospitals to 
cheer the sick, receive the last messages of the dying, and 
hold funeral services over the dead laid in graves which 
their kindred and friends would never behold. He often 
gives the names of the dead, the company or regiment to 
which they belonged, and sometimes the places from which 
they came. The mention of savory dinners is not so fre- 
quent after these scenes of suffering thicken around him; 
but he seems never unappreciative of creature comforts, 
and speaks of them with evident satisfaction. “A fine 
breast of roast venison,” “a nice piece of roast wild-pig,” 
‘a fine venison dinner,’ “a stuffed leg of veal,’ “dined 
with General Gates after service,” or “with Rev. Mr. Em- 
erson of Concord,” are expressions frequently met on these 
pages, intermingled with alarms of pickets and encounters 
of ships on the lake, the names of the dead, letters from 
home, work on new redoubts, and texts of Sunday sermons, 
of which there were generally two... 

Thus passed the autumn and winter of 1776 at Ticonder- 
oga. Little was attempted in offensive or defensive opera- 
tions. A few skirmishes occurred with prowling bands of 
Indians, and a few slight encounters with the enemy on 
the lake. Some new works were commenced, and a bridge 
built from the eastern to the western shore, connecting the 
fort with Mount Independence. An easy, indolent security 
prevailed. The real key to Lake George and the head- 
waters of the Hudson was left unguarded; and in the sum- 
mer of 1777, when Burgoyne advanced from Canada to take 
possession of the lakes and the valley of the Hudson, Ti- 
conderoga fell without firing a gun. The British engineers 
scaled Mount Defiance in a’ single night, and planted their 
artillery on its summit, compelling the evacuation of all the 
American works. Thus a most important position was lost; 
and a hundred and thirty pieces of heavy artillery, with 
large stores of provisions, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
The way was now open for the British army to advance 
into New York and New England. General Gates’s army 
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retreated in confusion and dismay; while the Indians hung 
upon the rear and flanks, snatching up every straggler and 
putting him to the tomahawk. 

Chaplain Hitchcock briefly describes the scenes of dis- 
tress and horror which attended the retreat. On arriving 
at Fort Ann on the 7th of July, a council was called, which 
decided to destroy the fort, and push on to Fort Edward, 
sixteen miles distant. Accordingly, they marched on in a 
heavy rain, the enemy pressing them close and hard through 
the day. At Fort Edward they had hoped to make a 
stand; but General Gates, distrusting his ability to offer 
any serious resistance to Burgoyne, continued his retreat to 
Saratoga, and finally to Stillwater on the Hudson. Mr. 
Hitchcock had now become chaplain of Patterson’s brigade, 
retaining this position to the close of the war; and it gave 
him an inside view of the movements of the army. He was 
present at councils where plans of battles were discussed 
and an advance or retreat determined, and often met with 
Generals Gates, Schuyler, Nixon, St. Clair, Lincoln, Glover, 
and Arnold. He records many instances of Indian outrage 
on the line of march. Whole families were butchered in 
cold blood by the fiends in human form whom Burgoyne 
had attached to his army, but whom he could not control. 
The scout, straggler, or exposed picket was liable to be shot 
down and scalped at any moment. Consternation filled the 
country around. Not a morning passed without bringing 
its stories of people scalped at their own firesides or killed 
while fleeing from the invisible foe. We have often read 
the history of Burgoyne’s campaign, and know something of 
the enormities of savage warfare attending it; but, looking 
through these brief notes of Chaplain Hitchcock’s diary, and 
seeing the daily record of the men, women, and children put 
to death in the most barbarous manner, wherever the army 
moved, we feel that the histories have not told half the 
truth. 

Who does not remember the piteous story of poor Jennie 
McCrea, related at every New England fireside? Here it 
is noted down, apparently, on the very day when the awful 
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tragedy occurred. She was a farmer’s daughter, living in 
the vicinity of Fort Edward, where her grave is still to be 
seen. Her people had fled to Albany; but she lingered in 
the neighborhood, hoping to meet the young man —a neigh- 
bor’s son—to whom she was betrothed. Being a Tory, he 
had joined the invading army in Canada, and was serving 
as an officer. Under date of July 26 the diary reads: 
“Four of the picket-guard were killed to-night, and scalped. 
The guard retreated, and were pursued within forty rods of 
the fort. Two women were seized in a house, killed, 
scalped, and the body of one mangled in a most inhuman 
manner.” On the following day he adds: “The two 
women were Jennie McCrea and Widow CampWell. They 
were going to meet the enemy for protection, when the Ind- 
ians came upon them and inhumanly butchered them.” 
The scalp of Jennie was brought into the British camp, and 
recognized by her lover from the long silken tresses. The 
two women were préparing that morning to depart for 
Albany, when the Indians broke into the house for pillage. 
In the alarm, Jennie besought them to take her to the 
British camp for protection, promising them a great reward 
of fire-water. In the quarrel that ensued over the division 
of the coveted prize, both were put to death. 

This story of Jennie McCrea, and a hundred others like 
it, roused a spirit in New England homes which Burgoyne’s 
well-disciplined army could not overcome. Thousands 
flocked to the standard of Stark and Warner at Benning- 
ton, where they crushed General Baum. Burgoyne soon ¥ 
found himself hemmed in by the stout yeomanry on every 
side, and could neither advance nor retreat. His Indian 
allies deserted him, the elements seemed in league against 
him, and he was compelled to surrender to the men whom 
he affected to despise. Chaplain Hitchcock was present at 
many of the skirmishes and battles. He records the first 
overtures of Burgoyne for terms of capitulation, and de-. 
scribes the final surrender. He tells of the unbounded 
enthusiasm of the patriot army when they knew that their 
work was finished. Yet pity for a fallen foe checked all 
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exultation. When the British troops marched out and laid 
down their arms, no jeering, taunting, or boasting was 
heard. 

After the surrender Mr. Hitchcock took a furlough, and 
came on to Boston with the captured army. In the 
spring of 1778 he rejoined his brigade at Valley Forge, 
just at the close of that dreadful winter of suffering and 
death. Here he records a general order of the commander- 
in-chief, directing “that divine service be performed every 
Sunday at eleven o’clock, in each brigade where there is a 
chaplain; and those which have not, will attend the place of 
worship nearest them. It is expected that officers of all 
ranks will, by their attendance, set an example to their men. 
While we are performing the duty of good citizens and 
soldiers, we ought not to be inattentive to the higher duties 
of religion. To the distinguished character of a patriot, it 
should be our highest glory to add the more distinguished 
character of a Christian.” Then follows a second general 
order, announcing the alliance between the United States 
and France. The several brigades were ordered to assemble 
at 9 A.M., when their chaplains were to offer a thanksgiving, 


and deliver a discourse suitable to the occasion. 


May 6. Agreeable to yesterday’s orders, Learned’s and our brigade 
assembled. I harangued them on the object of the contest, the many 
interesting interpositions of Providence, and especially that which we 
were now celebrating, as demanding our gratitude. The cannon fired at 
twelve o’clock for a feu de joie. Thirteen cannon were discharged: then 
arunning fire began at the right in the front line, and ran to the left, 
and from the left to the right in the rear line. Then, at the fire of a 
cannon from the park, they huzzaed, “ Long live the King of France!” 
and the artillery fired again; then another huzza, “Long live the 
friendly European powers!” another cannon, a huzza, “To the Améri- 
ean States!” General Washington invited all the officers of the army 


to refresh themselves, for which purpose booths were built. 


Thus the terrible winter at Valley Forge ends in rejoic- 
ing. Nothing is said now about “fine venison steaks,” or 
“roast pig and green peas, with plenty of wine and punch.” 
Washington had banished wine from his table from motives 
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of economy; and the diary says, “In five days we have 
drawn only one day’s meat.” 


June 4. ‘This morning at guard-mounting one Schanks was executed. 
He was taken as a spy day before yesterday. He had been an ensign in 
our service, and, being broke for theft, he ran to the enemy and was out 
as aspy- This day the whole army left the huts, their winter camp. 


Now began the retreat of the British army from Phila- 
delphia to New York through the Jerseys. Washington 
pressed the enemy hard and close, being determined to bring 
on a general engagement at the first favorable moment. 
Leaving behind all baggage, and at last dropping their knap- 
sacks, by forced marches the Americans gained forty miles 
on the British, and encountered them at Monmouth on Sun- 
day, the 28th of June. The weather was intensely hot, and 
the suffering of the men was fearful. It was a long and 
desperate fight. General Lee, commanding the second line 
of battle, was opposed to making the attack, and sought to 
prevent it. As soon as the first line, composed of militia, 
broke and fell back, he gave the order to retreat. Washing- 
ton met him with his command in the utmost disorder and 
confusion. We may well believe that his words were more 
forcible than polite. ‘* What does this mean, General Lee?” 
thundered Washington. Possibly he swore: he sometimes 
did, when the provocation was very great. His wrath, said 
one of the officers, was something awful. But he stopped 
the retreat. He reformed the lines and renewed the attack. 
Under his eye, the soldiers bore themselves like veterans, 
and the enemy was compelled to give way. 


It was a glorious repulse [says the chaplain] of an army that never 
rap before. Our loss is uncertain, but I believe more died through the 
uncommon heat than in the action. Last night the army encamped on 
the field in open dirt. This morning I rode down to Monmouth Court 
House, and viewed the field of battle. The dead were thick strown near 
three miles. Many of the enemy, as well as ours, appear to have died of 
heat, the intenseness of which exceeded what I have ever felt for several 
days. It is thought that the British had six or seven thousand in the 
action. Morgan is now pushing them, and with his light troops harass- 
ing their rear. One circumstance which adds lustre to this victory is 
that in the excessive heat of summer, in a country badly watered, we 
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pursued and overtook them by a march forty miles longer than theirs. 
This day we remained on the ground, parched with heat. General 
orders given for the army to parade at seven in the evening, and offer 
up thanksgiving to God for the success of our arms. Colonel Ramsey, 
who was taken in the action, came out on parade. He says that Clinton 
commanded in person, and they were surprised to see with what courage 
and regularity our men fought, that they were not apprehensive of Gen- 
eral Washington’s army being so near, that they did not expect an 
action, and sought to avoid it. 
July 1. General Lee arrested! 


This was at the request of Lee himself, who demanded a 
court-martial on the charge of misbehavior in the presence 
of the enemy. He was deeply offended at Washington’s 
language to him on the field of Monmouth, and never for- 
gave it. Though acquitted by the court-martial, he soon 
retired from the army and never resumed service. 

After the battle of Monmouth, Washington moved to the 
North, part of the army resting upon the Hudson in the 
vicinity of West Point, and part remaining in the Jerseys 
about Morristown, where they finally went into winter 
quarters. The discipline of the army became more and 
more stringent as the war went on, especially when the 
troops were under the eye of the commander-in-chief. He 
permitted no pilfering from the inhabitants of the country, 
and tolerated no outrage. 


August 17. This morning, after guard-mounting, eleven men [whose 
names are given] were brought out for execution, for deserting and re- 
sisting an officer. One was shot, and the others respited until Friday. 


_ Again we have these curious incidents : — 


Last night some waggoners attempted to maraud a hog of an inhabi- 
tant,— he, defending himself, shot a soldier dead on the ‘spot. This 
afternoon was executed at four o’clock David Hall of the Pennsylvania 
line for robbing an inhabitant. He with three others blacked themselves 
and entered the house in the night, bound the men and made the women 
show them where the most valuable articles were. But the neigbbors 
rallied, pursued and caught this man, and upon conviction he was sen- 
tenced to suffer death. The adjutant-general sent to request me to at- 
tend him. I did. Found the poor unhappy man somewhat affected by 
his case, but he did not seem to be acquainted with religion. As the poor 
fellow was going to the place of execution, a number of women came to 
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bid him farewell; and one, seizing him with both her hands, said, “‘ Great 
luck to you, David.” The troops advanced near Paulus Hook [now 
Jersey City] were ordered to march by the soldier taken from the ranks 
and executed for marauding the inhabitants; and as they passed, one of 
his comrades slapped the body, and said: “ Well Jack, you are best off 
of any of us. It won’t come your turn to be hanged again, this ten 
year.” ... An officer shrewdly observed that the reason why General 
Gates was so fond of the militia was because he knew that the regular 
troops would lead him into fire, but there was no danger of the militia 
doing it. 


This was after Gates had fallen into disgrace at the South 
and been displaced in command by General Greene. But 
similar contemptuous reflections upon the militia are found 
on several pages of the diary. 

Washington sometimes notifies the chaplain that he in- 
tends to be present at the Sunday service in his brigade,— 
perhaps to give the chaplain opportunity to prepare a better 
sermon than usual. The general was an attentive listener 
to preaching, and appeared reverential and devout at relig- 
ious services. Evidently, the chaplain thought some of the 
general officers were not altogether sound in the faith : — 


August 29. Divine service. Present, his Excellency General Wash- 
ington and suite; also, Generals Putnam, Heath, Greene, and Knox. 
A sermon on the truth of Christianity might not be amiss. 


But I hasten to touch upon another interesting scene 
in Mr. Hitchcock’s army experience. Portions of four years 
were passed either with the garrison at West Point or with 
the army in its immediate neighborhood, defending the pas- 
sage of. the Hudson. He thus marched up and down the 
river, and saw the attacks of the British on the forts, the 
capture of Stony Point by mad Anthony Wayne, and the 
execution of Major André... While Washington was visiting 
Count Rochambeau at Hartford, the army was lying in the 
vicinity of King’s Ferry; and here we have the following 
entries : — 


Sept. 26, 1780. This morning General Wayne marched his brigade 
at one o’clock. The occasion of this sudden move was the news of a Brit- 
ish officer, said to be an adjutant-general, being taken on his way from 
West Point to a ship below Croton by three inhabitants, who discovered 

a 


=. 
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plans of the works and the state of the garrison and other papers which 
detected the treasonable designs of General Arnold. 

28. This evening his Excellency returned, to the great joy of the 
army, after an absence of twelve days, a longer period than he has been 
absent since he took the important command, except in winter. Mr. 
André, the British adjutant-general, and Mr. Smith brought down under 
a proper guard. 

29. A band of general officers set on the trial of André. Smith’s 
case referred to a court-martial. 

30. André found guilty. 

October 1. Sunday. Divine service at ten o’clock, preach from Ps. 
122: 6, 7,8. The execution of Major André appointed at five o’clock, 
but a little before the time a flag arrived from General Clinton, desiring 
to have the execution postponed till he could send another, with some 
proposal for saving him. The execution deferred for the present. 

October 2. At twelve o’clock this day was executed Major André. 
He received his fate with greater apparent fortitude than others saw it. 
He appeared a most genteel young fellow, handsomely dressed in his 
regimentals. When he came to the gallows, he said he well knew his 
fate, but was disappointed in the mode. He ascended the wagon cheer- 
fully, fixed the halter round his own neck, and bound his eyes with his 
handkerchief. Said, smiling, “A few moments will settle the whole.” 
Was asked if he had anything to say. Lifting up the handkerchief that 
covered his eyes, he said, “Gentlemen, you will bear me witness that I 
meet my fate like a brave man.” Behold the end of human greatness, 


- —a young fellow cut off in the midst of the brightest prospects by the 


hand of the common hangman ! 


During a furlough in 1780 Mr. Hitchcock preached for a 
few Sundays in Providence, R.I., for the First Congrega- 
tional Society. After his return to the army he received 
an invitation to the pastorate, which he finally accepted. 
He procured a substitute, and was installed as pastor in 
October, 1783. Here the remainder of his life was passed 
in an active and fruitful ministry of twenty years. He 
brought to his work a fair degree of intellectual ability and 
culture and a large experience in practical affairs. He was 


instrumental in establishing a system of free public schools 


in the town, and heartily interested in their prosperity. He 


_ wrote and published several works of some importance upon 


education, agriculture, and the Lord’s Supper, a catechism 
for the children of his parish, and a novel in two volumes, 
entitled “Memoirs of the Bloomsbury Family.” He took 
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great interest in the officers and soldiers of the Revolution, 
and was active in settling their claims against the govern- 
ment. He was one of the founders of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, first chaplain of the Rhode Island order, and a 
frequent preacher at its meetings. He succeeded in having 
a new and elegant house of worship erected for his congre- 
gation: it was one of the most costly and beautiful church 
edifices in New England. Though a liberal in religion, re- 
jecting the Westminster Confession of Faith and preaching 
a Christianity of good works and personal righteousness, he 
was chosen a trustee of Brown University, and maintained 
the most friendly relations with ministers of all faiths, many. 
of whom were among his exchanges. ‘The church enjoyed 
a large degree of prosperity under his ministry, and attained 
a leading position in the charities of the town,—an influ- 
ence which it has maintained now for more than a century. 
Dr. Hitchcock is one of the prominent figures in Trumbull’s 
great painting, in the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington, 
of the surrender of Burgoyne,— a scene of which he was an 
eye-witness. After a brief illness he passed away in June, 
1803, at the early age of fifty-nine, sincerely mourned by his 
own people and the whole town. He was a many-sided man, 
—of great industry, of broad sympathies, of benevolent 
spirit, a willing worker, and a generous giver for the im- 
provement of society and the highest interests of man. 
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PAPAL TRADITION.— Concuusion. 
By Ernest de Bunsen. 


To a certain extent the split among the apostles, which 
we have connected with two distinct traditions from the 
East, was increased by the fact that the twelve proclaimed 
only in part the teaching of Jesus, because they were 
obliged to consider the opposition of an influential ultra- 
Jewish party. It is at least probable that Paul indirectly 
and mystically referred to the reticence of the apostles, and 
even to a systematic concealment practised by them, when 
he wrote about the veil on the Scriptures and on the heart, 
which up to his day remained unlifted. He declares that 
he has renounced “the shameful concealment”;* and he 
indicates, with sufficient clearness, that his allegorical inter- 
pretation of Scripture is not, as seems to have been said, a | 
deceitful handling of the Word of God, but that it is the 
manifestation of the mystery kept in silence. 

Paul may have known that Jesus wished the gospel of the 
kingdom to be preached to Gentiles as well as Jews. The 
principal object of the Pauline evangel was to oppose the 
almost exclusive Jewish Christianity which had been re- 
corded in the first Gospels, and at the same time to procure 
among Jewish Christians the recognition of the Gentile 
Church unfettered by the law. This was what Jesus in- 
tended, though his gospel was not that of Paul. Luke 
aimed at laying the foundation of a universal Church in 
accordance with Paul’s gospel, the peculiarity of which had 
a great deal to do with the exclusion of the Gentiles and 
their excommunication by those whom James sent to An- 
tioch. 


*De Wette’s translation of 2 Cor, iii, 12-18; iv.1,2. Comp. Rom, xvi. 25, 26. 
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The Gentile-excluding Jewish Christianity of the aborig- 
inal Church under James was not the only cause of the 
grave dissensions among the apostles. The twelve knew 
that some of the most important doctrines of Paul directly 
opposed those of Jesus. The presence of the Spirit of God 
in mankind was asserted by Jesus and denied by Paul.* 
His theory of the crucifixion of Jesus as the exact fulfilment 
of the slaying of the Paschal lamb, inseparably connected 
with the whole doctrine of the Lamb of God, of which 
nothing is recorded in the first three Gospels, was in direct 
opposition to what the twelve knew to have been taught by 
Jesus.f 

The difference between the doctrines of Jesus and those 
of Paul was essentially the same then as between the teach- 
ing of Jesus and that of the Baptist, whom the former ex- 
cluded from his discipleship. The Essenic expectation of 
an’ angel Messiah is not supported by the Old Testament, 
though it closes with a prophecy of a messenger or angel of. 
the covenant, to be followed by the coming of Elijah, who 
is to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and of 
the children, or Gentiles, to the fathers, the Israelites. We 
explain the messenger of the promised new covenant, the 
law of which was to be written on the tables of the heart, 
as pointing to Jesus Christ, the proclaimer, by word and 
deed, of the kingdom of heaven, of the rule of the Spirit in 
man, to which the law and the prophets until John had not 
referred, though Joel prophesied of a future day when the 
Spirit would be poured on all flesh. With the Israelites we 
hold that Elijah, or Elias, has not yet come, that his great 
mission of peace remains to be accomplished, and that Jesus 
cannot possibly have identified Elias with John the Baptist, 
whom Jesus declared not to be his disciple, but less than the 
least in the kingdom of heaven. At the time of the revision 
of the New Testament, with the object of bridging over 
the gulf between the two parties in the Christian Chureh,— 


* Matt. xxiii. 13; xii. 27, 28; Luke xi. 19, 20; Mark ix. 38-40; Gal. iii. 1-14, ete. 


} It was a Paulinian who added the many passages on the Lamb in the Revelation 
of John. 


—_—_ 


_ 
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between the orthodox tradition of the Hebrews, which Jesus 
proclaimed, and the unrecognized tradition of the Essenes, or 
Jewish dissenters, with which we connect the Baptist and 
Paul,—it was necessary to make John the forerunner of 
Jesus. 

Where did these two traditions in Israel and the Chris- 
tian Church originate? As already indicated, we try to 
connect the Massédra with Bactria, the Merk4ba with India,” 
the former being the tradition of the Medo-Chaldean He- 
brews, the latter that of the strangers within the gate. The 
Medes, or the people from the south of the Caspian, the 
Japhetic, or Atyan, Madai of Genesis,—that is, the people 
from beyond the Tigris, or the ‘ Hebrews,” — captured 
Babylon, according to Berosus, in B.c: 2458, the year indi- 
cated in Genesis as that of Shem’s birth, who was a hundred 
years old two years after the flood (2360). These original 
Shemites, to be explained ethnically, subjugated the aborig- 
inal inhabitants of Shinar, or Lower Mesopotamia, who, as 
Hamites, or non-Aryans, had come from India, according to 
an ethnic interpretation of the tenth chapter of Genesis, the 
Magna Charta of ethnology. 

We can here refer only to the main characteristics of 
these two Oriental traditions, represented by the double 
nationality in Israel. In the most ancient parts of the Zend- 
Avesta, containing the hymns of Zoroaster, the One God 
Ahura-Mazda — literally, according to Beals, “the all-know- 
ing Spirit ” —is called “the Father of the good Spirit,” the 
creator of those men who are led by “the innate Spirit.” 
To this Bactrian tradition refers evidently the Hebrew defi- 
nition of the Deity as “the father of the spirits in all 
flesh.” If we regard Jesus as a teacher of the Massdra,* 
connecting the latter with Zoroastrian monotheism, intro- 
duced by the Hebrews into the land where, about four cen- 
turies later, Abraham was born, it will become probable 
that the definition of God by Jesus as the Father in heaven, 
who “is Spirit” and whose Spirit is in man, was in affinity, 


* John iii. 10, 11. 
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if not identical, with the Eastern monotheism in which 
Abraham must have been brought up. 

Distinct from this tradition of the Hebrews and of aborig- 
inal Christianity —indeed, directly opposed to it — was the 
tradition of the strangers within the gate, to whom the 
Rechabites belonged, after whom their tradition was called 
Merkaba. About a century and a half before the Christian 
era this. dissenting tradition was promulgated by the order 
of the Essenes, which had two branches, that of the univer- 
salists in Egypt and that of the law-abiding separatists in 
Palestine. The similarity of Essenic and Buddhist organi- 
zations and rites is so great that the question has long been | 
considered whether Buddhism can have been known in the 
West before the Christian era. We have here to consider 
the question whether the striking similarities between Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism which are recorded in the Gospels 
justify the inference that, to a certain limited extent, and 
through the Essenes, Christian writers may have consciously 
received their information from that Eastern source. John 
the Baptist was certainly an Essene; and so was Barnabas, 
if his often-revised Epistle is genuine: all ancient writers 
without exception held it to be, though they did not regard 
it as authoritative,— that is, as orthodox. It is quoted re- 
peatedly, and essentially in the form transmitted to us, as 
the work of Barnabas by Clement of Alexandria and Origen, 
while it is allowed by Eusebius and Jerome. The Epistle is 
throughout Essenic, a record and development of dissent- 
ing, or unorthodox, tradition. Barnabas represented the 
doctrines of the law-abiding separatist Essenes of Palestine, 
and therefore protested against the admission of the Gen- 
tiles, and separated from Paul, who, like Stephen, applied to 
Jesus the Essenic doctrine of the angel Messiah, whom 
John the Baptist expected, but had not recognized as come 
with Jesus. The disciples of John, to whom Apollos had 
first belonged, ceased as such to be a party; but the Es- 
senes, never mentioned in the New Testament, continued to 
be an influential party, and indeed were the founders of 
Pauline Christianity. To hide this fact, no notice was taken 


of the Essenes at the great gospel revision. == 


? 
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Buddhism can be proved to have been known in the west 
before the Christian era. Asdka, the Buddhist convert, 
who in B.C. 259 ascended the throne in India, according to 
his thirteenth edict, recorded in one of his stone inscriptions, 
sent emissaries to foreign countries,—that is, to Antiochus 
II. of Syria (260-247), to Ptolemaus Philadelphus (285- 
247), Antigonus Gonatas of Macedon (278-240), Mayas of 
Cyrene (x 248), Alexander of Epirus (x between 262 and 
258), who were all alive in 258, the year after Asdka’s 
ascension. In his first edict he states that already two hun- 
dred and fifty-six missionaries had left his dominions, follow- . 
ing his invitation, in order to promulgate the religion of 
Buddha. In the countries where these emissaries appear, 
his religious instructions are heard; people yield to them, 
and will continue to yield to them: “thus in all places the 
acquisition [of Buddha’s religion] promulgates itself.” * In 
Armenia, also, Buddhism was early introduced. Sargon 
mentions an independent Armenian kingdom under Ursa. 
“OUrzana of Musasir” had sworn alliance to Ursa. To pun- 
ish him for this, Sargon captured the city of Musasir “with 
its treasures and gods, H’aldia and Bagabarta,” or Bha- 


- gfivata, the conventional designation of the Indian Buddha. 


_— be 


In the earliest part of the Septuagint, composed since 280, 
instead of the fourth year after Solomon, 971, as already 
indicated, 433 is placed, which is the fourth year after 
Buddha’s death, as if to point out to the initiated that 
Buddha was “a greater than Solomon.” Again,in the tenth 
chapter of the Book of Wisdom, attributed to Philo, Moses 
is designated as the seventh incarnation of wisdom, who 
“entered the soul of the Lord’s servant,” having before pre- 
served Adam, Noah, Abraham, Lot, Jacob, and Joseph. 
This can hardly be regarded as a chance coincidence, know- 
ing that Sakya-Mini, the Bhagavat, or “Saviour,” is in 
Buddhist books designated as the last of the seven Buddhas 
of the Sapta Buddha. With this Indian doctrine that of 
the seven Adityas—of the Addi Buddhas or Dyani Buddhas, 


*Senart, “Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi,” Paris, 1881, i. 265, 368 f. 
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incarnations of heavenly Buddhas—corresponded.* The 
connection of the Essenes with Buddhism may also be sup- 
ported by the fact that, while the Essenes near Alexandria 
were called Therapeutse, or physicians, after the Divine 
Wisdom “who healeth all things,” because they healed 
souls, in Sanskrit books Buddha is called vatdja-soeshta, *“ the 
best physician,” and the doctrine of Buddha “ the great med- 
icine.” Finally, the differences between the Greek version 
of the Scriptures and the Hebrew text which the authors of 
the Septuagint had before them can be explained by the 
engrafting of Essenic tradition. It seems to us impossible to 
assume that the Essenes and through them the writers of 
the Gospels, which Eusebius even identifies with “the an- 
cient commentaries” of the Therapeutze,t did not con- 
sciously connect somewhat the history of Christianity with 
Buddhist tradition. 

Undoubtedly, some of the striking parallels between 
Buddhist and Christian writings have a common source, but 
that source is astronomical. With these we reckon first of 
all the birth of Buddha and of Christ on our Christmas Day. 
Like Mitbras, Krishna, and Bacchus, Buddha is recorded to 
have been born as expected on “the eighth day of the second 
month.” At an indefinable time of Indian history the year 
began with the midnightly culmination of the Pleiades on 
our 17th of November, for which reason the first month of 
the year was called krittikas after the Pleiades, so that the 
eighth day of the second month was our 25th of December, 
the birthday of the Sun, when he enters the winter solstice. 
To the same solar symbolism must be traced back the coin- 
ciding of the four principal festivals of the Christian calen- 


*It is not improbable that this doctrine of seven celestial Buddhas was the source 
of the seven Amshaspands, watchers or archangels, referred to in the Zend-Avesta, of 
whom Ahura-Mazda was held to have been the first, till Sraosha (Serosh) took his 
place, which we explain by Aries taking the place of Taurus. As Buddha, the Say- 
iour, was said to have been born by the Virgin Maya, so Sraosha, the Saviour, was 
born by the Virgin Eredatfedhri. 

+ Euseb. H. E. ii. 17. 


¢ The theory of a common source for the explanation of all parallel passages in 
Buddhist and Christian writings is maintained by Max Miiller in an admirable essay 
in the New Review of January, 1891. 
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dar with the cardinal points of the zodiac. The six months 
between the conception of Elizabeth and that of Mary, 
referred to in Luke’s Gospel, correspond with the six months 
between the feast of Elizabeth at the autumn equinox and 
the feast of Mary at the spring equinox. So, likewise, nine 
months precede the births of their respective sons, from 
autumn equinox to summer solstice, and from spring equi- 
nox to winter solstice; and as the sun gains in power from 
the winter solstice, or feast of Christ, and loses power from 
the summer solstice, or feast of John, the statement in the 
Gospel of John can be connected with, and perhaps was 
derived from, this solar symbolism, that Christ must in- 
crease, but John decrease. 

Still more ancient are some references in the Bible to stel- 
lar and zodiacal symbolism. To the stellar symbolism of 
the sphere the narrative in Genesis points already about the 
woman aiming at the serpent’s head, as also the vision in 
the Apocalypse of the woman and her son Jesus Christ 
being persecuted by the old serpent. For the star-figure of 
Virgo is represented on the sphere as aiming at the head 
of the serpent in the constellation of the Serpent-bearer, 
‘Ophiuchus.* Again, the definition of God and of Christ in 
the Apocalypse as the Alpha and Omega, the first and the 
last, was evidently by the seer connected with the first and 
the last sign of the zodiac, in Babylonian called Alap and 
Oin (later Ain); that is, the Bull and the Ram. The ten 
patriarchs before the flood seem to have been originally con- 
nected with the first ten signs of the zodiac, from Taurus to 
Aquarius; for the eighth patriarch, Methuselah, literally 
“the man armed with the arrow,” corresponds with the 
eighth sign, with Sagittarius. The twelve sons of Jacob, 
like the twelve labors of Hercules, have been connected 
with the zodiac. The continuity of astronomical and ethi- 
cal symbolism in east and west is established by the connec- 
tion with the equinoxes of heroes of light and heroes of 
darkness, their antagonists, symbolized by serpents. Thus 


*Die Ueberlieferung, Anti. VI. (plate), 
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Indra was opposed by Ahi (vritra), Ahura-Mazda by Ahri- 
man, Osiris by Apap, or Set Typhon, Jahveh by Satan, 
“the old serpent,” Zeus by Ophion, Dionysos by the ser- 
pent-footed Titans, Apollon by Typhon, Herakles by Hydra 
(Ladon), Krishna by Kaliga, Buddha by Mara, Christ by 
Satan, “the old serpent.” 

This connection between astronomical symbolism in east 
and west, which in course of time had been connected with 
moral conceptions, goes far to confirm the direct connection, 
though limited, between Essenic, or Pauline, Christianity, 
and Buddhism. We submit that it is a consequence of the 
proved introduction of Buddhism in Egypt, Syria, and Ar- 
menia more than one century before the Christian era that 
the Essenes expected as Messiah an incarnate angel, which 
conception we assimilate with Brahminical and Buddhist 
doctrines on incarnations of superhuman beings. The idea 
of incarnations was unknown to Zoroastrian and original 
Hebrew tradition. Bloody sacrifices were abhorred by them, 
and they had no organized priesthood. All these East-Era- 
nian conceptions, rites, and organizations were represented 
in Israel by the synagogue, while the contrary, or Indian, 
tradition formed the basis of the symbolism and rites in 
the Temple. Aboriginal Christianity was a development of 
the synagogue. Essenic Judaism: and Pauline Christianity 
were connected with Indian rites and doctrines and with 
astronomical symbolisms, partly derived from Egyptians 
and Babylonians, as the cherubim in the Holy of holies 
were. 

We have shown that the Messiah whom John expected, 
but did not believe to have come in Jesus, Stephen taught 
had come by identifying Jesus with the angel who appeared 
to the fathers in the wilderness. Paul explained almost in 
the same words that he who followed, and therefore also went 
before, Israel,—that is, the angel of the Lord whom Paul 
mystically calls the rock,— was Christ. The doctrine of the 
twelve of the man Jesus of Nazareth, whom God anointed 
with the Holy Spirit and with power,— that is, their doctrine 
of the inborn Spirit and the anointed man, the Son of Man, 
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raised to heaven,— was supplanted by Paul’s doctrine of the 
incarnate angel descended from heaven as the pre-existing 
Son of God. These absolutely irreconcilable doctrines of 
Christ were the deepest cause of the divisions among the 
apostles. 

What else could the Church at Rome do in the second 
century than write on its standard the names of Peter and 
Paul? Yet, as the Church did not refer to the essential dif- 
ferences between the doctrines of these apostles, and, with 
the view to peace by uniformity, caused the scriptures of 
the New Testament to be revised so as to hide this fact by 
a conscious perversion and falsification of Christ’s doctrine, 
historical and aboriginal Christianity was undermined, and 
the gravest consequences ensued. The Church may not 
have been quite ignorant at that time of the now established 
fact that the same method had been employed by the Jewish 
Church with regard to the Old Testament. At all events, 
the scribes and Pharisees, whom Jesus called hypocrites, 
knew that Moses had not written the books of the law, yet 
they attributed them to him. Not till after more than two 
thousand years has truth-revealing scientific criticism proved 
the frauds in the Old Testament, and raised the question in - 
how far and in what sense Jesus can have recognized the 
scriptures attributed to Moses. 

Long after the Paschal dispute and the very dangerous 
so-called Montanist attack on the hierarchy, the doctrine of 
three Persons and one God was introduced by the Church, 
of which there is no trace in the Bible, and on which even 
the apostolic fathers are silent. Though not taught by Paul, 
the doctrine of the Divine Trinity was developed from his 
peculiar doctrine of Christ. Though Paul did not describe 
Christ as an eternal being, he somehow connected, possibly 
identified, him with the premundane wisdom of the Book of 
Proverbs, and with the Memra, or Word of the Targum. 

We submit, in all necessary brevity, that the doctrine of 
three eternal Persons and one God, the original formulation 
of which has been wrongly attributed to Athanasius, as we 
prove further on, was introduced into the Catholic Church 
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not before the end of the fourth century, but probably 
later on,* for the realization of the following objects: — 

1. To avoid the Church’s rejection or recognition of 
Philo’s doctrine of the “second God,” which some might 
connect with Paul’s peculiar Christology, and likewise not 
openly to reject, though to recognize this Jewish philosopher 
and Gnostic’s explanation of the three strangers recorded to 
have appeared to Abraham by Philo’s clearly implied solar 
symbolism in the Holy of holies, typified by the Divine 
Presence above and in the midst of the two cherubim.} 

2. To indicate that, as Christ is the vicar of God, so 
the successors of Peter, the vicars of Christ, are the chief 
organs of that Spirit of truth which Christ was later recorded 
to have promised to send from the Father, “the only true 
God,” according to words attributed to Jesus in the Gospel 
of John. This other “ comforter” or advocate of the Spirit 
is in the Acts mystically identified with Joel’s prophecy, 
said to have been fulfilled on the day of Pentecost. 

The connection we have suggested of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, with the Pope as chief instrument of the Spirit of 
God, has been established as a doctrine. Pius IX., at the 
time of the Vatican Council, ordered the now famous picture 
to be painted which represents him enthroned on a rock, 
with a dove coming down upon his head, just as the Spirit 
is recorded to have descended on Jesus at his baptism in 
Jordan. In clouds above the dove is represented God the 
Father, with the Virgin Mary on his right, and Peter on his 
left, to the exclusion of Christ, who yet continues to be pro- 
claimed as the Second Person of the Trinity, in accordance 
with a creed which can be proved not to have been composed 
by Athanasius. 


*Tertullian was a heretic because (Essenic’?) Montanist, when he wrote (after 
200) his definition of three Persons and one God, in which theory of Divine Trinity in 
Unity he subordinated the Second Person to the First Person (Ady. Praxean, cap. 
ii. 31). : 

Origin and Development of the Trinitarian Doctrine. Williams & Norgate, 
London and Edinburgh. 1890. pp. 35. 

+On the apostolic origin and the non-apostolic revision of the Fourth Gospel, as 
on the transmitted miracle of Pentecost, we refer to “ Die Ueberlieferung,” ii, 221- 
235 ; 102-106. 
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Athanasius (born about 296 A.D., died 373), the arch- 
deacon and later Bishop of Alexandria, composed in 3819 
his first work, the famous essay on The Incarnation of the 
Word of God. He writes there: “It is necessary in treating 
of this subject to bear in mind what has been previously 
said,* in order that you may neither be ignorant of the cause 
of the bodily appearance of the Word of the Father, so great 
and so high, nor think that the Saviour by condition of his 
own nature has worn a body, but that, being in his own nature 
incorporeal and the Word, he has yet been manifested to us in 
a human body for our salvation, out of loving kindness and 
goodness of his own Father.” + 

It follows herefrom that the attributes of the Son, neither 
in Paul’s Epistles, nor in the Epistle to the Hebrews (by 
Apollos), nor the reference in the Epistle of John to the 
“Word of Life,” nor in that of the Gospel of John to the 
Word “in the beginning,” nor in the so-called Apostolic 
Creed or the Nicene Creed, accepted by the First Council 
in 325 A.D., chiefly through the instrumentality of Athanasius, 
can have been interpreted by this “Father of Orthodoxy” 
as referring to an eternal Person of Christ. On this ground 
alone the so-called Athanasian Creed — supposed, moreover, — 
to have been composed about 430 or later — can be asserted 
not to have had for its author Athanasius, who must have 
protested against it if it had existed in his lifetime. It is 
now proved beyond the power of reasonable opposition that 
there is no Biblical authority or early church authority for 
the doctrine of three Persons and one God. Neither the 
historical tradition of Peter nor that of Paul, nor that of 
Peter and Paul, authorizes the doctrine of three eternal Per- 
sons and one God. 


* Origen (185-254) had written: “ Putting away all corporeal conceptions, we say 
that the Word and Wisdom was begotten out of the invisible and incorporeal, without 
any corporeal feeling, as if it were an act of the will proceeding from the understand- 
ing ” (De Principiis, lib. iv., cap. i. 28; lib. i., cap, iii. 4-7). 

+ Athan. de Incarnatione Verbi Dei, 1. See Blindley’s translation, published by 
the Religious Tract Society, pp. 48, 134, 135. 
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The Christian Church has given the New Testament to 
the world, and is responsible for it. What the Roman Cath- 
olic Church has transmitted as truth it is now impossible, 
for weighty reasons, to accept as such. By Scriptural proof 
it has been established, notwithstanding the very careful 
transformation of the New Testament,—a revision which 
was intended to hide facts — that a twofold and, in essential 
points, contradictory tradition existed in the apostolic age; 
that Paul opposed the principal doctrine of Jesus; and that, 
in the interest of peace and unity through uniformity, the 
two apostolic traditions have been amalgamated, under the 
guidance of the early bishops of Rome, in such a manner as 
to represent, in the scriptures of the New Testament, Peter 
speaking as Paul and Paul as Peter. Hereby the past was 
lowered for the exaltation of later times. It was a necessary 


consequence of this proceeding that the immediate and un- ~ 


adulterated proclamation of the truth as taught by Jesus 
became impossible. 

That truth centred in the great announcement, by word 
and deed,—that the promised new covenant, the law written 
on the heart by the Spirit of God dwelling in mankind, the 
rule of the Spirit, and the kingdom of heaven, had already 
commenced. Because this doctrine of the Spirit had been 
kept secret by Moses and the prophets until John, the Jew- 
ish Church prohibited its promulgation and crucified its 
great apostle. Nevertheless, by the teaching of Jesus, the 
stone which Moses and the prophets, the builders of the 
Jewish Church, rejected, had already become the headstone 
of the corner. Simon-Jonah was the first to understand the 
importance of this doctrine of the Spirit, for which reason 
Jesus called him Cephas, or Peter, the stone, and gave him 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven,—of the Church which 
he would build on the doctrine symbolized by that stone. 
In full harmony with the deep meaning of this symbol, Peter 
called his divine Master the “living stone,” and urged his 
hearers to let themselves be built up as “living stones” to 
a “spiritual house,” by “the implanted word” which is 
“able to save souls,” according to the words of the brother 


of the Lord. -<erma 
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The impediments to the spreading of the gospel of the 
kingdom as taught by Jesus Christ consisted not so much in 
the prohibition of the Jewish Church as in the opposition of 
Paul. His Epistles prove that he denied the principal doc- 
trine of Christ, of the presence of the Spirit in mankind,— so 
that the kingdom of God, which Paul rarely even mentions, 
is Open unconditionally to every man. It is testified by the 
New Testament that he who called himself an apostle of 
Jesus Christ opposed that doctrine and set up a new one, 
according to which the reception of what he called the 
promised Spirit was said to depend on belief in the doctrine 
taught by Paul of fallen man’s reconciliation with God 
through the blood shed on the cross of Jesus, the Lamb of 
God.* 

Three years after the conversion of Paul to the faith of 
Stephen, who was a Jewish dissenter as Essene and Hellen- 
ist, the aboriginal Christian Church at Jerusalem ‘“ believed 
not” that Paul was a disciple of Jesus. Yet fourteen years 
later, as he tells us, those who were of repute,— James, 
Cephas, and John,—perceiving the grace that was given 
him, offered to him and Barnabas the hand of fellowship. 
The compromise then made was a necessity, without being a 
virtue. Paul was forbidden to teach his gospel to Israelites, 
but was permitted to do so among the Gentiles. So great 
became Paul’s success, so powerful was his party, and so 
dangerous to peace and unity among the Christian commu- 
nities were the disputes, that, after the death of Peter and the 
later death of Paul, the very existence of a Christian church 
was endangered. Only on an essentially enlarged basis of 
the apostolic compromise at Jerusalem could “ the very great, 
the very ancient and universally known Church at Rome” 
preach the faith which had come down by means of the 
succession of bishops. With this Church, in the words of 
Trenzus, on account of its “ pre-eminent authority,” it was 
‘a matter of necessity that every church should agree.” 

The compromise made in the first century between the 
twelve and Paul, which by no means acknowledged Paul as 


* Gal, v. 19-21. 
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disciple of Jesus, was in the second century enlarged at 
Rome, as a matter of necessity, to the effect that the essen- 
tial doctrinal distinctions between the parties were to be 
disregarded. The teaching of the twelve was to be harmon- 
ized and even identified with that of Paul; the Church at 
Rome was declared to have been founded by Peter and 
Paul; the successors of Peter were to be regarded as like- 
wise the successors of Paul, as if Paul as well as Peter had 
received from Jesus Christ the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

It is our solemn duty earnestly to consider, without preju- 
dice, in the spirit of truth and love, what may have been 
lost and what gained by that enlargement of the apostolic 
compromise, and how far the interests of uniformity have 
caused peace to be preferred to truth. Some may believe, 
with us, that the time seems to be near when the secret 
tradition of Jesus, which must be known to all successors of 
Peter, if the secret tradition of the Church is a reality,— the 
real mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,— can and ought to 
be made known in light and to the world at large, without 
respect to compromises which have been deemed necessary 
in ancient and modern times, but by which the lasting unity 
of the Church could not be established. When will a suc- 
cessor of Peter declare — what nobody knew better than this 
apostle —that there existed a dualism of tradition in the 
apostolic age; that without the amalgamation of these con- 
tradictory traditions even the temporary peace and unity of 
the Christian Church would have been impossible ? 

Religious belief ought to centre in the realization of the 
fact of a divine and universal Providence. Yet this defini- 
tion of the moral order in the world, to which the physical 
order points,— perhaps because the word “ Providence” is 
not to be found in the Bible,— has almost fallen into desue- 
tude, like the Biblical word “virtue.” * Providence ought 


*The Greek @peT7, or Jbvayc, in the moral sense, means virtue or power. In 
Matt. vii. 22 it has the meaning of consciously applied power,—of powers or deeds 
done in the “name” or Spirit of Christ. Because the Spirit in man, in Jesus Christ, 
and in God is one and the same, the deeds of God are also called “ the virtues” of 
God (1 Pet. ii. 9), 
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no longer to be considered as supernatural, any more than 
well-attested miracles, which are not less mysterious for 
being natural: they are supersensuous, because inexplicable 
by our limited knowledge of the laws of nature. 

How Providence is organized,— no doubt, with a monar- 
chical ruler; * how a probably eternal, world-pervading, nat. 
ural force acts, with an object, but without a will,—for we 
cannot assign will to any inorganic force of nature; how the 
Spirit, through the medium of its reasonable organic beings, 
conveys from without a will to man, even the will of the 
highest organ of the Spirit, and thus the will of a personal 
God,—a will which may have originated in the action of 
natural laws unknown to us; how some spirits, or angels, as 
messengers of God, do his will, and how others oppose it; 
how it is possible, by an exceptional gift, to discern spirits,} 
— these are mysteries. Yet they are serious realities, be- 
cause a gradually increasing number of initiated in the mys- 
teries which surround us have become convinced, by the 
most careful analysis of facts, that there are phenomena 
which refer to the invisible world, and throw light on the 
same. 

By the discipline of prayer, especially by the experience 
of prayer answered, exceptionally by dreams fulfilled in the 
future, by signs or prophets,f man is taught to commune, 
through the Spirit within him, with super-terrestrial organs 
of that self-same Spirit, even with the Highest, with the 
Father of the spirits in all flesh, the Father in heaven. 
From influences of evil spirits, human or superhuman, which 
are possible through the same spiritual medium, man can be 
preserved only by striving after purity in thought, word, 
and deed. The honest endeavor, though insufficient by 
itself, helps to keep off evil influences, because it insures the 
co-operation of human and superhuman spirits of light. Man 
is thus led to believe in the Holy Providence, to confide in 
it and submit to it. ‘God is Spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 


*The conception of God here indicated might be designated as Pantheism with 
a monarchical point. 
+1 Cor. xii. 10; 1 John iv. 1. ¢1 Sam, xxviii. 6, 
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Having proved, as we believe we have done, that the doc- 
trine of three Persons and one God has neither a Biblical nor 
an early church authority, we appeal to the consciences of 
all those who call themselves Christians, but who yet insist 
on or submit to such a doctrine being taught in church and 
school. We would urge them to protest against such a 
misleading tyranny, and to insist on a reform of the Catholic 
Church, which of necessity would be followed by a reform 
of all Protestant, if not, in course of time, of all non-Chris- 
tian churches. What is wanted is a new dogma; that is, 
the ancient faith and the ancient Church,—the Church of 
Peter. The restoration of aboriginal, or pre-Pauline, Christi- 
anity implies a radical reformation, with a conservative ten- 
dency, which alone can lead to one flock and one Shepherd.* 

With all deference, we venture to remind the present suc- 
cessor of Peter of the great event which occurred at the foot 
of the Lebanon, near Cesarea Philippi, and of the words 
which Jesus Christ is reported by Luke to have addressed to 
the greatest of his apostles: ‘Simon, Simon, behold, Satan 
hath asked to have all of you, that he might sift you as 
wheat; but I made supplication for thee, that thy faith fail 
not. And thou, when in the future thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren.” + 


* John x. 16. } Luke xxii. 31, 32. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By EF. Cavazza. 


The question, Has American literature a history? appears 
to be comprehensively answered by the great anthology 
recently completed up to date.* The affirmative response 
is made in the best way, by a full and inherently critical 
representation. The literary development of the new conti- 
nent has followed closely the general progress of the nation, 
and each is a subject of just pride to the people. The ques- 
tion is simplified by recognizing the truth that the literary 
origins of a nation are in its own consciousness. The colo- 
nial product is to be regarded rather as the preface than the 
first chapter of the Book of the New World. The colonists 
could not bring with them a great store of furniture for 
their homes in the wilderness. They could not maintain, 
amid perils from savages and ravening beasts, the manners 
of English civilization. But they brought a language in the 
superb flower of the Elizabethan day, and a literary inheri- 
tance as inalienably their own as if they had remained in 
England. ‘Their journals were reports made to the mother 
country. The strange land provided matter for these writ- 
ings, but in spirit and in idiom they were entirely English. 

The physical conditions having been somewhat amended 
and settled, the warfare of the spirit began. The Puritans 
strengthened their souls in block-houses against Satanic as- 
sailants who resembled the stealthy savages, and had to be 
subdued by similar tactics. Aided and abetted by the east 
wind, the colonists made their own lives harsh and unlovely. 

*Library of American Literature. From the Earliest Settlement to the Present 


Time, Edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman and Ellen Mackay Hutchinson. Eleven 
vols, Charles L. Webster & Co., New York. 
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Their scheme of existence debarred nearly everything that 
could please the natural man. The senses were to them so 
many openings into the hollow hill where Venus and her 
train, powers of evil, abode. So they passed by, psalmodiz- 
ing in dolorous and nasal strains. They made to themselves 
a God in their own dismal image, attributing to him the 
opposite of paternal instinct and kind affection. They tort- 
ured themselves with enigmas of free-will and election, and 
tested their fitness for glory by the measure of their content 
in reprobation. Such a delusion, conscientious and terrible, 
finds its analogue, not among gentle heathen peoples, but 
in the insanities of devil-worship. The eternal Father must 
needs have mercy upon those who so malign him, knowing 
not what they do. 

The Puritan gloom was not wholly unrelieved. The colo- 
nists had their vanities and humors, as some of their most 
faithful chroniclers report. The first book-press — rude fore- 
father of the present University and Riverside Presses — 
was set up at Cambridge; and there, in 1640, was printed the 
Bay Psalm-book,— Hebrew devotion rendered into impossi- 
ble verse. Native American poetry began with Benjamin 
Thompson celebrating the valor of the ladies who con- 


structed 
“ A ruff for Boston Neck, of mud and turf,” 


and picturing their girded silken gowns, their wheelbarrows, 
and their admiring helpers. The literary prelude, then, in- 
cludes colonial reports, narratives of individual adventure, 
theological polemics, and occasional excursions into lighter 
topics. 

With the Revolution came the first thrill of national con- 
sciousness in literature. So long as the colonial allegiance 
remained undisturbed, American writers continued to refer 
their ideals and their expression to England and English 
criticism, with the pathetic, exaggerated loyalty of a remote 
and dependent settlement. The beginning of the Revolu- 
tion offers a good point of view for considering the literary 
conditions prepared for the Republic. 

Poetry, contrary to the usual historic order of deyelop- 
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ment, was much less advanced than prose. The Puritans 
had laid the Elizabethan dramatists and all their works 
under a general ban, as tools of Satan. The quick occupa- 
tion of the American coast by colonists of an austere mind 
allowed no room or time for an indigenous growth of poetry. 
The poetic origins of a nation are in its morning twilight. 
Primitive tradition and myth, antique worship and wars, the 
half-comprehended apparitions of knowledge, are the mate- 
rial of the epic and the ballad. The Indian superstitions and 
legends had little charm for the white settlers, who desired 
nothing of the red man but bodily absence. With the alien- 
ation from England, American literature detached itself from 
the Old World. This estrangement it was the praise of 
Longfellow to be the first to reconcile. Naturally, the 
prime departure of American letters was in the formative 
work of the Constitution and jurisprudence, in the efforts of 
Washington, Franklin, and Adams, followed by Clay, Web- 
ster, and Calhoun. 

Romantic fiction found its first examples in the novels of 
Charles Brockden Brown. As soon as the gentle apostolate 
of Channing had dissipated some of the fearful shadows of 
. a theology beset with phantoms and in bondage to the 
tribal laws of Moses, literature began to blossom into story 
and song. Fenimore Cooper’s novels of adventure gave 
the strife of settler and Indian a place in art. The refined 
imagination of Irving and the airy fantasy of Drake delib- 
erately constructed a mythology for the banks of the Hud- 
son; while Hawthorne cast a strange illumination, like the 
light of an eclipse, on New England life. Whittier, Long- 
fellow, and Bryant, fathers of American poetry, were faith- 
ful each to his genius. Whittier appeared, with a sacred 
prophetic fire fusing his passions of sorrow and reproach 
and love into song. Longfellow, obeying his serene nature, 
sought treasures of Old World art for the adornment of his 
own land. The serious and profound verse of Bryant was 
a patriotic tribute of thought purely American. Emerson’s 
half-Greek, wholly New England, philosophy and _ poetry 
powerfully stimulated the mental growth of this time. 
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The War of Secession did not evoke such literary activity 
as one might have expected. The great Proclamation of 
Emancipation and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Oration were, in- 
deed, masterpieces of literature as well as of patriotism, 
struck out at white heat upon the anvil of war. But the 
energies of the people were absorbed in the struggle, fight- 
ing or awaiting the event. Ballad and story came after, 
like the grass, to cover and heal the torn fields where strife 
is over and only memory remains in an atmosphere tranquil- 
lized for art. 

The literature of America down to the last quarter-cen- 
tury had its existence almost exclusively along the coast of 
the New England and Middle States. It included names 
whose glory is as yet unsurpassed. Surviving still are 
Whittier, bravest and tenderest of all, wearing the almond- 
flower like a crown of the white May of immortal youth; 
Lowell, a master of verse and of criticism, not past the 
prime of his force; and Holmes, who surely learned his art 
of occasional verse at reunions of the University of Helicon, 
where Phoebus presides and the Graces wait at table. The 
level of American literature slopes upward, from the sea- 
shore where the colonists gazed back with longing towards 
old England, to the mountain range of stately poetry and 
prose, of which great names have been cited. The writers 
and readers of the present day stand upon a table-land west- 
ward of these hills, their peaks forming the horizon behind 
us. Before us the mists of the future conceal all but near 
companions and the immediate field. Another chain of 
mountains surely will arise beyond; and, farther yet, another 
plateau, or it may be even a valley. Whatever may be there, 
the only word for us is, ‘* Onward!” 

What are the signs of to-day? There is an immense actiy- 
ity of body, mind, and soul. Never was the world so eager 
to learn or so ready to teach. In the confusion of voices, 
all speak while willing to listen. Philosophers, scientists, 
students of society, even little women with their needle- 
work and their manuals of housekeeping, testify in chorus. 
On one hand, a feverish abnegation, an energy, half cynical 
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and destructive, half fanatical and compassionate; on the 
other hand, serious and practical studies of social problems, 
have the same intent, to comfort humanity. The danger 
latent in this affirmation of fraternity is in the lack of a 
standard and a sense of proportion, and in too self-conscious 
vending of revelations of te individual. The modesty of 
nature and the spirit is often overstepped in willingness to 
display the pages of the “human document.” At the same 
time the literature of mental and moral progress has never 
before been so liberal, so productive of tangible results, so 
amiable and unofficial. Even the stones of the walls of 
sectarianism seem changing into bread to feed the universal 
poor. ‘The literature of humanitarianism is not an exagger- 
ated expression of the facts. Man begins to love his brother 
more practically. The books most widely and eagerly read 
at present treat of the betterment of the conditions of this 
world, whether through looking into dreams of the ideal 
future or through realistic sharing of solid money. Society 
has attained to the terraces of the earthly purgatory, where 
pain is recognized as the result of selfish “opposition to the 
social whole,” to borrow the phrase of a recent comment 
on Dante. 

The modern literature of science is also become more 
cordially concerned with common interests. Travel, dis- 
covery, experiment, and archeology are reported with brill- 
iancy, opening new vistas to the imagination. In poetry 
the extremes have been touched of pure technique and of 
sharply condensed psychological verse, concerning itself 
solely with its theme. This apparently violent swing of the 
pendulum of art may be caused by an impulse of love in the 
universe,— so the medizval schoolmen define order entering 
chaos. Poetry —if we do not read the signs amiss — is 
preparing for a new and potent demonstration ; it is gather- 
ing material from the heights and from the depths; it is 
penetrating confidently and humbly to the spirit latent in 
all created things, in order to record the throbbing of the 
universal pulse. Like Saint Francis in his canticle, the 
modern poet calls upon his Brother Sun and Sister Moon 
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and his little brethren, the birds, to sing with him the psalm 
of life. For the coming era of poetry, the most technical 
exercises of the present will not have been more than suffi- 
cient to insure the requisite flexibility and strength. Mean- 
while, it is established that a poet, to deserve consideration, 
must have passed his apprenticeship, and proved by some 
journeyman’s masterpiece that he knows and can practise the 
rules of his art. 

The omens appear to indicate the approach of a period of 
dramatic literature. For this, enthusiastic studies of the 
human document are making ready the types of character 
and lines of argument. Poetry would then incline to aban- 
don descriptive verse, except in cases where this could 
directly heighten or support the psychology or the action. 
Those who adore theme and analysis would naturally range 
themselves under the banners of the drama, and the accom- 
plished ones in technique would form the lyric troop. From 
this collaboration might be expected a revival of the stage 
in majesty and music, an oak-wood full of birds, as it was 
in the reign of Gloriana. For the modern stage, however, 
prose is suitable rather than verse, unless for themes which 
rise to an epic or to a lyrically imaginative height. Future 
tragedy and comedy will hardly be metrical. At the same 
time, the literature of the novel, capable of effects more ex- 
tensive, graphic, and advanced in thought than can be made 
available on the stage, will suffer nothing by comparison, 
but will rather gain splendor by the side of the drama. For 
a long time to come—it is safe to prophesy so much — 
humanity will continue to celebrate new discoveries of 
itself. 

A sketch of American literature, however cursory, would 
be incomplete without a reference to American humor. 
Originally too broad and dependent for its effects upon eari- ~ 
cature and violence to good spelling, it has rapidly become 
more pointed, refined, and genuinely comic. It should be 
judged in its best manifestations. Commonplace and trite 
jesting may be left to those whose trade it is to supply it 
at any cost. ‘The humor characteristic of America is useful 
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as a relief from the serious cares of a great nation engaged 
in a difficult task,— precisely as Abraham Lincoln was proy- 
identially reminded of “a little story” at moments when his 
heroic heart was near breaking. But it must be confessed 
that America has the defects of its humorous qualities: the 
habit of untimely jesting; the surface disrespect which cor- 
rodes reverence for great men and noble deeds; the belit- 
tling tendency to recognize, first of all, incongruities and 
absurd possibilities in things. An acute critic has recently 
noted the repressive effect upon poetry of the American 
inclination to jest. Combined with this is the popular and 
not unnatural error of supposing that verse is always the 
exponent of an individual experience of its author. He is, 
therefore, called to account for that which was intended as 
a purely artistic embodiment of a thought,—one perhaps 
external or foreign to his own nature. Until this young, 
positive, lively America has at least attained to the fear of 
art, which is the beginning of knowing it and the prime step 
towards loving it, the poet will not abandon himself to lyric 
or dramatic portrayal without a chilling sense of probable 
ridicule directed to his personal address. This tyranny of 
ridicule must be repressed. 

The foreign demand for the exaggeration of Americanism 
in literature must be denied also. Elder nations invoke, as 
a fillip to their sophisticated minds, demonstrations supposed 
to be American because totally unlike anything seen else- 
where. Mr. Joaquin Miller kindly draped a bust of Byron 
in a Mexican serape, and England hailed the poet of the 
- western world. Mr. Bret Harte put a California nugget 
into the hand of Dickens’s Marchioness and —* Please, I’m 
Miggles!” Mr. Walt Whitman chanted a rhapsody in the 
pigeon-English of Parnassus and the Bowery. ‘“ Behold the 
bard of the new continent!” Europe cries, while his compa- 
triots are puzzled by the mingled splendor and squalor of 
his verse. These men are valued for their grotesque, not 
for their truly great, qualities. It is a strange compliment, 
this expectation of semi-barbarous novelties from a nation 
eclectic of the past and the present! But America will 
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tranquilly construct an art of literature that shall express 
itself with truth and beauty. 

In the effort to represent and express the life of various 
sections of America there has sprung up a weedy crop of 
dialect fiction. The divisions of dialect, penetrating deeper 
than mere speech, are certainly worth defining in literature. 
But the right way to secure local types does not lie through 
the briers of tangled orthography and the witch-grass of bad 
syntax. Readers maintain their right who decline to have 
their eyes scratched out and then scratched in again by 
these bramble-bushes. Vivid and strong local color is highly 
desirable; but great insistence upon the nasals of the 
Yankee or the drawling babble of the Southern “ Cracker” 
defeats its own end. American writers might take a useful 
lesson in this matter from contemporaneous Italians. No 
country, perhaps, is more subdivided into dialects than is 
Italy, as a result of the various invasions and the medieval 
jealousies of the petty states. Some of these dialects, not- 
ably the Sicilian, possess literatures of their own. The 
Sicilian, Signor Giovanni Verga, leader of Italian realism 
and a master of art, depicts in a manner which leaves noth- 
ing to be desired the life of the peasant and the society of 
the small provincial city. He leaves the most brilliant im- 
pression of local color and distinct types. To this end, how- 
ever, he does not employ the dialects of Sicily, spelled cor- 
rectly or incorrectly, but the Italian spoken and understood 
everywhere in the kingdom. He relies upon characteristic 
thought and turns of phrase to transmit the Sicilian spirit. 
His brilliant example is followed by local fiction in other 
parts of Italy. The best American story-tellers already in- 
cline to moderation in the use of dialect, and a certain re- 
serve of its most obvious effects. 

The American imagination and touch lend themselves 
with especial aptness to the fiction which appears especially 
acceptable to the age. The keen and often genial observa- 
tion, the clear and rapid comprehension, the truthfulness of 
the American character, avail much in the art of the novelist. 
The precision of the French novelists, whether in absolute 
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realism or in impressionist idealism, is rivalled by Mr. 
Howells and Mr. Lafeadio Hearn, and not by these artists 
only. The Gallic lightness of touch is not so frequently 
attained, but it may well come with practice and with help 
from criticism. 

Criticism — here lies the Dismal Swamp of the literature 
of America! Above it, truly, tower the beacon lights of 
judgment which Mr. Lowell and Mr. Stedman have set up, 
— two critics who have greatly succeeded in art, as gener- 
ous as they are faithful in admonition. Nor are there lack- 
ing many other lights, of various degrees of power, honestly 
throwing their beams according as the wise virginal muses 
may supply their lamps with oil. But everywhere flit false 
marsh-fires of criticism,— reviewers incapable, irresponsible, 
prudish, pretentious, or flippant, leading their readers hope- 
lessly astray, and disheartening writers by blame and by 
praise alike erroneous. Meanwhile, the vocabulary is as hos- 
pitable as the voting-lists of New York City. Alien and 
unaccredited words, that have no stake in the literary fort- 
unes of the nation, are hastily naturalized, to increase the 
numbers. These are dangers to be recognized and provided 
against, in the republic of letters. The hierarchy of the 
French Academy and the censorship of Della Crusca might 
with advantage be imitated in the modified form of a con- 
stitutional Congress of American Letters. From the assem- 
bly of the senators and representatives of literature might 
proceed laws and examples; there might be a committee to 
examine and define the rules of rhythm in blank verse, and 
a prohibitory tariff for protection against French rondeaus 
and ballades, unless of prime quality. Seriously, there ap- 
pears a need of some authority in criticism more patent to 
the public than the mere signature of one man or another. 
As it is, the loftiest prose or verse is at the mercy of every 
newspaper reviewer; the Arizona cowboy is as free to add 
anew word to the vocabulary as is the president of a uni- 
versity. Literature and language together are at full gal- 
lop. Restraint is needful, lest young America drive the 
chariot of Apollo recklessly, to his own hurt. 
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Yet, after all, there is little to fear. Art must have at- 
tained a certain degree of development before criticism can 
define itself and make use of its corrective or impelling 
forces. Everything is to be hoped from the immense vigor, 
the brilliant energy, and the well-balanced and progressive 
spirit of America. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ENGLISH TOPICS. 
FREE EpUCATION. 


There are signs that the education controversy, which was supposed to 
have been settle aud done for when the Act of 1870 received the royal 
assent, will soon break out again with renewed vigor. It is one of those 
causes of strife which, so long as a Church “as by law established” 
exists, will lose none of its activity, and little of its asperity. Not that 
the struggle is simply one between Church and Dissent: it is a combat 
in which are ranged on one side those who desire to keep the elementary 
education of the young under priestly or clerical control, and on the 
other those who wish to free it from interference of a denominational 
or sectarian kind. Nor is it a contest between religion and secularism ; 
for on the side of those who are opposed to denominational teaching are 
some of the most pious and religious-minded men of the time. 

The better to understand the nature of the controversy as it affects 
us in England, it may be well to sketch very briefly the story of educa- 
tion, and the struggles which have taken place with regard to it. Until 
the year 1832 there was no recognition by the State that it had any duty 
in relation to the education of the people. Even then the recognition 
was of a most inadequate character; for it only consisted of a grant of 
£20,000 for the erection of school-houses, half of which was handed to 
the National Society, representing the Church, and the other half to the 
British and Foreign School Society, which was mainly supported by Dis- 
senters. Between 1832 and 1870 several attempts were made to deal 
with the question; but all these were thwarted by the jealousy which 
was the natural result of a church claiming ascendency, on the one hand, 
and of several religious bodies subjected to disabilities, on the other. The 
one was always keenly alive to any attack on its privileges: the others 
only too readily scented, in the various legislative proposals, attempts to 
further aggrandize the already powerful establishment. Meanwhile, it 
was only too apparent that in the matter of elementary education we in. 
England were wofully deficient. The disclosures made to a Royal Com- 
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mission, appointed in 1858 to inquire into and report on the state of 
public education, revealed a sad condition of affairs With untrained 
teachers, irregular attendance on the part of scholars, and their too early 
withdrawal from school, the education given was most defective. All 
this led to the government making its grants dependent upon the results 
of examinations and the employment of properly trained teachers. The 
various school premises were also required to be better adapted for the 
work carried on there. 

It will be borne in mind that practically all the schools in the land 
had been built out of the free-will offerings of those who were interested 
either in education itself or in some particular church or sect with 
which most of the schools were connected. Most of these schools were 
church schools ; and it is no reflection upon the zeal or the generosity of 
the Dissenters to admit this fact. The Church, owing largely to its con- 
nection with the State, numbers in its fold the wealthiest in the land. 
It is also possessed of large endowments; and until the passing of the 
Church Rate Abolition Act it had recourse not only to the pockets of its 
own members, but to those of the members of other churches opposed to 
it on ecclesiastical and theological grounds, who had, in addition, to sup- 
port their own ministry and the cause with which this had become iden- 
tified. The action of the government, in making its grant depend on 
greater efficiency, was bitterly opposed by many of those who had sup- 
ported the so-called “voluntary” schools, although they had received 
a considerable amount of State aid. No doubt, in many instances, addi- 
tional outlay was rendered necessary; and, as is usual in such cases, de- 
partmental views aud private opinions materially differed. 

Unquestionably, the “ voluntary ” schools had done good service in the 
cause of education; but there was one thing lacking: they had failed to 
get into them all the children who needed instruction. Just before the 
Act of 1870 was passed it was ascertained that, while there were about 
1,700,000 children receiving education in the voluntary schools, there 
were two millions getting no education at all, and another million being 
taught in private schools, and receiving an education of a most defective 
character. By this time a strong feeling had grown up in favor of mak- 
ing attendance at school compulsory, up to a certain age; but, while there 
was a pretty general consensus of opinion that this had become a neces- 
sity, the old feud between Church and Dissent rendered it imperative to 
devise some scheme which should avoid the difficulties that had beset 
previous attempts to deal with the matter. To compel Roman Catholic 
parents to send their children to Protestant schools, or Dissenting par- 
ents to send theirs to Church schools, would have set all England ablaze 
with indignation. On the other hand, to ignore the denominational 
schools, many of which had proved very efficient, had become next to im- 
possible. Their supporters were powerful, and their influence was great. 
The cause of the voluntary schools was espoused by the Education 
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Union, having its headquarters in Manchester. This Union strongly 
opposed the opening of free schools, and making the instruction unsecta- 
rian. On the other side, the National Education League, which became 
known as the “ Birmingham League,” had for its programme ‘“ Compul- 
sory, Secular, and Free Education.” 

To get out of the dilemma, the governmeut in 1870 carried a measure 
under which, while a year of grace was given to the supporters of “ yol- 
untary ” schools, enabling them to erect more, Boards were formed in 
various districts, charged with the duty of educating the children of the 
people. These Boards were to be elected by the rate-payers of the dis- 
tricts, and were empowered to raise funds for the purpose by imposing 
fresh rates. The question of religious education was relegated to these 
Boards for determination, but provisions were inserted for the protection 
of the parents’ rights of conscience. Neither in the “ Voluntary ” nor in 
the “ Board” schools do the examinations in religious instruction count 
for anything in the distribution of the government grant. With respect 
to compulsory attendance, the Act of 1870 only provided for “indirect 
compulsion ”’; but subsequent statutes have been passed, under which 
compulsory attendance can be enforced. Two of the League’s principles 
have practically been adopted: the third, that education should be free, 
still remains to be dealt with. 

Over this question the struggle between the rival schools of educa- 
tionalists will be renewed. It will have been seen that, as regards 
elementary education in England, there are now two systems,— the Vol- 
untary and the School Board systems. Under the former the rate-payers, 
in that capacity, have nothing to do with the management of the schools : 
under the latter, the schools are managed solely by representatives of the 
rate-payers. The Voluntary, or, to be strictly accurate, the Denomina- 
tional schools are supported by (1) voluntary subscriptions, (2) school 
fees paid by the parents, and (3) government grants. The Board 
schools are maintained by rates payable by the rate-payers of each dis- 
trict, by school fees, and by government grants. It is not unfair to say 
that the voluntary subscriptions make by far the smallest item in the 
educational budget. Notwithstanding the favor shown to the Denomina- 
tional schools by the Education Department, they have undoubtedly felt 
the pressure of the rival system very sorely. The rates have increased, 
and the number of subscribers has decreased. But, if the Voluntarists 
have been vexed, many of the parents have felt the burden of the school 
fees very keenly. What was at one time simply a moral obligation has 
become a legal one. In addition to it there is the school rate to pay. 
Hence has come the demand for “free education.” It has been intimated 
on the part of the government that a measure for granting “assisted ” 
education is in preparation. But what is that measure to be? ‘The 
government is regarded by the Voluntarists as their main stay. To 
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support of the schools. How is this to be made good? If it is to come 
out of the rate-payers’ pockets, they will demand the right to take part 
in the management of the schools. To this the Denominationalists 
strongly, and perhaps naturally, object. It would be painful to the feel- 
ings of a devout Churchman, who has for some years taken a sincere 
interest in his school, to find that he has to admit a fervid Nonconformist 
to a share in its control, or for a Roman Catholic to allow the intermed- 
dling of a Protestant of the red-hot type in the school which he has come 
to regard as the nursery of his Church. 

Hitherto the great supporters of the voluntary system have been the 
Church of England, the Roman Catholics, and the Wesleyans. They 
have all had schools of their own; and, when the Act of 1870 was passed, 
they did not, like many of the other sects who possessed schools, seek to 
transfer them to the Boards. They stuck to a denominational, as opposed 
to a national, system of education; and for some time past there has been 
witnessed the very strange spectacle of an alliance of these opposing 
religious bodies, combined to do battle with “free’’ education. There 
has, however, recently been in the Wesleyan body a movement in favor 
of a broader policy. Within the last month resolutions have been passed 
in that body, against the wishes of the older members, with the object 
of placing the Wesleyans in line with those who desire a national sys- 
tem. It is not necessary here to analyze the motives which have led to 
this “forward” movement. It is enough to say that it has become an 
important factor in the ultimate settlement of a knotty and troublesome 
question. 

It is only right to add that side by side with these controversies, which 
are the natural result of our ecclesiastical system, there has grown up a 
determination that the education of the children shall not be neglected. 
Indeed, some of those who entered upon the School Board work in a sec- 
tarian spirit and with a strong feeling of antagonism towards those 
with whom they differed theologically have had those feelings consider- 
ably modified in face of the gigantic work all have to do. Unquestiona- 
bly, from time to time, sectarian differences will manifest themselves ; 
but there is, on the whole, hearty co-operation in the work of fighting the 
evils of ignorance, misery, and crime. 


Tue SALVATION ARMY SCHEME. 


Since the publication of the January number of this Review, in which 
“ General ” Booth’s book, “In Darkest England,” was briefly described, 
the scheme has been subjected to a large amount of criticism. Happy, 
however, in the confidence which has induced many persons to contribute 
the £100,000 for which he asked as a beginning, Mr. Booth pays very 
little heed to these criticisms. ‘Time will prove whether he is right or 
his critics; but mature reflection convinces me that the objections I 
originally entertained to the scheme have lost none of their force, and 
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that there are other considerations which militate against its success. 
Some of these refer to persons, some of them are inherent in the scheme 
itself. It is a significant fact that those who have had a far longer and 
more intimate acquaintance with the poor of our large cities than Mr. 
Booth are much less enthusiastic about his scheme than those who are 
influenced by feelings of general sympathy with the condition of the 
poor and wretched. Ihave had some opportunities of conversing with 
such experienced persons; and they almost unanimously condemn it, 
as likely to produce more harm than good. Much of the approval is the 
result of uninformed and impulsive sentiment, fostered by misleading and 
exaggerated accounts of the work of the Army. One of the objections 
to the scheme has been that it places in the hands of a single man the 
uncontrolled disposal of an enormous sum of money, as to which there 
is no guarantee that it will be spent in furtherance of the object for 
which it has been subscribed. “ General” Booth has professed to meet 
this objection by the execution of what he calls a “trust deed,” setting 
forth what is to be done with the fund. As a matter of fact, this doc- 
ument is asham. It still leaves the money in the hands of the general 
for the time being of the Salvation Army, to deal with just as he thinks 
fit. No one can call him to account; no one can demand as of right 
assistance from the fund. In certain contingencies, of which the gen- 
eral is to be the sole judge, a committee may be appointed to advise him 
as to any alterations to be made in the scheme; and this, which has been 
hailed as a concession to public opinion, is really no concession at all. It 
is just this kind of thing which makes cool-headed people hesitate to 
place confidence in the scheme or its administration. Quite recently he 
wrote a letter to the newspapers, stating that on a certain night, when 
the thermometer was several degrees below freezing-point, no less than 
one hundred and sixty-four persons were huddled together and spent 
nearly the whole night on one of the city bridges, exposed to the full 
inclemency of the weather. He appealed for assistance to prevent a 
recurrence of such a scene. The account was harrowing, but it was after- 
wards ascertained that no such scene had occurred. Several persons 
did assemble near one of the bridges, by appointment, to receive assist- 
ance from another philanthropist; and this was all the ground “ Gen- 
eral”? Booth had for his startling statement, which no one intimately 
acquainted with our police regulations could for one moment believe. 
However, the scheme has now been started; and we shall see what we 
shall see. 


Tur NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


The triennial conference of the Unitarian, Free Christian, and Non- 
subscribing Churches is to take place the last of April in London, 
Arrangements are being made to make this even a greater success than 
the meeting at Liverpool, Birmingham, and Leeds; but all the details 
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have not yet been made public. It is understood that the conference 
sermon is to be preached by the Rev. Stopford Brooke. The Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed and the Rev. Dr. Crosskey are to read papers. In my next 
communication I may be able to give some account of the sayings and 
doings at the conference, but I am bound in frankness to say that the 
programme is not attractive. No one who is not an avowed Unita- 
rian is announced to take part in the meetings; and this, in my opinion, 
is matter for regret. ; 

The British and Foreign Unitarian Association is about to publish a 
volume of essays on “ Religion and Life,’ under the editorship of Mr. 
Richard Bartram. The Rev. Dr. Drummond, Principal of Manchester 
New College, Oxford, is to write on “ Religion and Biblical Criticism ” ; 
the Rey. C. C. Coe, on “Religion and Science”; the Rey. P. H. 
Wicksteed, Warden of University Hall, on “Religion and Society”; 
Mr. J. R. Beard, on “ Religion and Trade”; the Rev. J. E. Manning, of 
Sheffield, on “ Religion and Amusements”; the editor, on “ Religion and 
Citizenship”; the Rev. L. P. Jacks,—a Harvard man,— on “ Religion 
and Art’; Professor Upton, on “ Religion and Ethics”; and the Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant, editor of the Inquirer, on “Modern Religious Develop- 
ments.” 

London, Feb. 25, 1891. 


UNIVERSITY HALL. 


A note from Mrs. Humphry Ward to the editor of this Review gives 
these details of the prosperity of University Hall : — 

“ The hall is, so far, prospering beyond what we could have expected 
a year ago. Mr. Wicksteed tells me that applications are numerous, and 
that the buildings will be full in two or three months. The courses of 
lectures are all very well attended,— Dr. Martineau’s Sunday course, on 
the Gospels, is quite full, and will be succeeded by Mr. Wicksteed’s, on 
the Pentateuch. The social side is also developing rapidly, as you will 
see from the enclosed circular; and it is a great piece of good fortune 
that we should have found so suitable a building as Marchmont Hall so 
close at hand. Altogether, I feel that we have every reason to be hope- 
ful; though, of course, we cannot yet tell what our three years’ trial will 
bring forth.” 

The social hall above named is thus described in a circular from the 
residents of University Hall: — 

“Tn furtherance of the social and educational work of University Hall, 
the residents, after a careful survey of the district within a radius of 
a mile of Gordon Square, have decided to take over certain premises 
known as Marchmont Hall, Marchmont Street, W.C. The poor and 
thickly populated area in which it is situated, lying within the angle 
between Gray’s Inn Road and Euston Road, is at present quite un- 
touched by work of the kind contemplated, and indeed is singularly 
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wanting in institutions designed to elevate the social and intellectual 
life of the people. The buildings consist of a large room and three 
smaller rooms, which it is proposed shall be furnished to accommodate 
a reading-room and club for men, and a club and gymnasium for boys. 
In the case of the former, it is believed that the formation of a purely 
social club would not be likely to auswer any higher purpose; while, 
on the other hand, the establishment of a purely educational institution 
would be hardly likely to succeed, and does not come within the scope 
of this scheme. The aim will be, however, to combine as far as possi- 
ble the advantages of both, and, by enlisting the men of higher ideas 
and more serious aims, to form the nucleus of an organization which, as 
it develops, will develop on the right lines. It is proposed that the two 
small rooms shall be furnished as a club, to be open each night in the 
week for reading, games, refreshments (tea, coffee, etc.), while the larger 
hall would be available on certain nights in the week for debates, lect- 
ures, entertainments, and social gatherings. “Debates, as an agency at 
once attractive and instructive, would be made a feature of special im- 
portance, and, if arranged with some regard to continuity, would come to 
possess a definite educational value. For the boys’ club it is proposed 
to set aside the large room on certain days for recreational purposes, 
a feature of which will be athletic and gymnastic exercises. By this 
means it may be possible to bring a large number of youths more 
directly within the influence of University Hall, and to interest them 
in the larger work which is carried on there. In the absence of a free 
public library in this district, the residents feel it to be of the first im- 
portance that a library should be established for the use of members of 
the clubs, and contributions of books will be greatly appreciated. In 
addition to this definitely projected scheme, Marchmont Hall affords 
opportunities for extensions and developments of the work of University 
Hall, such as art exhibitions, provident societies, employment bureau, 
and particularly classes in special subjects which are not dealt with by 
other institutions in the vicinity.” 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


There was great excitement last year in our Protestant circles over the 
matter of providing two professors for the Faculty of Montauban,— one 
of philosophy, another of Hebrew. If instruction in Hebrew had been 
the only point at issue, I do not imagine that there would haye been 
much ardor in the discussion; but a very different question was raised. 
The Minister of Public Instruction, in a very laudable spirit of concilia- 
tion, wished to hold the scales even between the liberal party and the 
orthodox. Having two chairs to fill, he thought that he would do well 
to nominate one orthodox professor and one liberal. In his naive fair- 
ness the minister expected to receive only thanks; for he had not had 
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the happiness — or the misfortune, as one pleases to call it — of making 
the acquaintance of our good orthodox. But he was astonished by a 
sudden clashing of arms, which soon gave him a lively idea of the dis- 
sension pervading the Reformed Church. An explanation of the situa- 
tion will perhaps be of interest to the readers of the Unitarian Review. 

The orthodox pastors elect representatives to the general synods, styled 
“official ”’: Cae: name a permanent commission of seventeen 
members. The liberal minority, in order to protect its interests, chooses 
the “Liberal Delegation,” which has on it fourteen persons. Beside 
these two bodies, elected, mediately or immediately, by the churches, 
there is a Central Council of the Reformed Churches of France: it is 
composed of fourteen members, named by the government, one-half 
being orthodox and one-half liberal. We will leave aside here the 
synods, official and orthodox, too well known, alas! through their exclu- 
sivism and intolerance; and also the Central Council, which rarely acts 
on account of the difficulty of assembling its members. We will speak 
of the Liberal Delegation only, as the later and more representative 
body, and at the same time less known. 

As we have said, the delegation is composed of representatives chosen 
by the liberal churches of France: it is thus made up of the lite of the 
liberal Protestants, lay and clerical. It represents, in the highest degree, 
the wishes and aspirations of the liberal party; and in more than one 
difficult situation it has proved its living power, The year which has 
just gone has not been propitious to this body. It has not brought 
many new recruits; and, on the other hand, it has taken away elect men 
whom we still lament. The list, already too long, of those who are no: 
more, and who were among the most valiant defenders of the cause of 
light and progress, is steadily swollen. Death has successively removed 
from the Liberal Delegation Pastor Mouchoy, M. Bidermann, the engineer, 
and the learned Professor Vignié. Not without profound emotion does 
one write in the pages of the great book of history names like these, 
which my pen has hastily set down. M. Bidermann was one of our most 
distinguished engineers of highways and bridges. Educated in America 
for some years of his youth, he brought from there great clearness of 

‘mind and a justness of judgment which often profited those who had 
dealings with him. Noone was more rejoiced to learn news of the 
progress of those whom he called his “brothers beyond the sea.” A 
man of great knowledge, he was not jealous of his science: he was anx- 
ious to make it known, and to introduce into it whatever he believed to 
be good. In the liberal assembly he was always prepared to speak of the 
changes and innovations which Americans had made in the machinery of 
every-day life. He facilitated the evolution of Protestantism in the 
direction of light and progress by adjusting or perfecting what was de- 
fective in its organization. 

Paster Mouchoy, who has closely followed M. Bidermann to the tomb, 
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was less widely known; but he was no less an indefatigable combatant, 
an ardent champion of all new, generous, and liberal ideas. He had 
concerned himself greatly with education, at first as director of the 
Collége de Ste. Foy, then at Lyons, the great industrial city of central 
France. 

We may find new members to replace the dead, but it will be difficult 
indeed to find a heart more loving and a soul more noble than those of 
M. Vignié. A man devoted to peace and duty, he was one of the best 
beloved and most venerated of Protestants. His opponents never heard 
from his lips an injurious or malevolent word. A joyous son of the 
smiling South, sown with cities, belonging to the most illustrious names 
in the annals of Protestantism, he could not understand how people 
could not agree, or how they could not love each other when they had 
sprung from the same soil and were sons of the same mother. He al- 
ways brought to the Liberal Delegation a conciliatory temper, without 
abandoning an atom of the intellectual patrimony bequeathed him by 
his predecessors. He was a militant friend of peace, a friend, too, of 
progress, and of toleration with all its logical consequences. 

In the year just begun we have lost Senator de Berger, a member 


of the delegation, and Doctor Garrigat, one of the warmest defenders of 


progress and liberal ideas in our lay assemblies. During the cruel cam- 
paign of 1870, by his devotion, as chief surgeon, to the care of the 
wounded, he acquired such popularity that on his return he was elected 
deputy. After that terrible year, when France, crushed to earth, en- 
deavored to recover, the public voice thus designated M. Garrigat as one 
of those who might make her live again. A sagacious and upright man, 
he was attached to our church with a filial love; and he would have 
been very helpful to us in the choice of a successor to the one who pre- 
ceded him, by a few months, to the eternal abode. 


Pastor Vignié held a unique position in the Church in Paris. He was — 


the only pastor of the liberal tendency recognized by the Consistory of 
that city, where the majority is orthodox. The presbyteral council of 
the parish of the Oratory, to which M. Vignié belonged, appears to be 
well disposed towards the liberals. It would gladly give them a successor 
worthy of him; but the council comes into collision with the citadel of 
orthodoxy calling itself the Consistory of Paris. This rejects in succes- 
sion the names of the pastors proposed by the Liberal Delegation, and 
puts forth a claim worthy of a past age, to choose a liberal pastor after 
its own heart. It thus deprives the liberal Protestants of the choice of 
a pastor, according to their own taste and desire. Who, indeed, would 
have thought that in the last years of this century, so devoted to prog- 
ress, so eager for knowledge, and so tolerant of ideas, one should not be 
allowed to believe according to his conscience, and pray as his heart bids 
him? 

All forms of faith may exist here freely, side by side; the State grants 


rx 
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to all the right of belief, but the orthodox deprive the liberals both of 
its exercise and its enjoyment. Protestantism will not penetrate among 
the masses until it rests upon foundations indisputable and therefore un- 
disputed. Its rivals are too powerful for it to be divided on the eve of 
acombat. It is to a homogeneous Judaism and to a Catholicism which 
achieves fundamental fixity through great compliance in form that we 
oppose only a Protestantism divided and destitute of a central directory. 
As long as Protestantism remains outside of science, as long as it does 
not advance with science, it will be a group small in numbers. If we 
leave others to construct the social edifice without taking part in the 
work, let us beware lest, once finished, it no longer have room for us, 
The religious crisis is reaching its end; the masses are weary of no be- 
lief; nothingness does not suffice them, and Protestantism should not 
forget the fact. It might introduce itself among groups of the people 
by the unions and associations which are so fruitful in all their results, 
Several pastors like MM. Fallot and Wagner have understood this, 
and haye created brotherly aid and mutual benefit societies. There 
will always be a social question: let us at least seek solutions. If the 
field seem too vast, let us narrow it according to our strength. Each 
amelioration is a stone for the social edifice. Let us prepareethe way 
for those who are to follow us; and, if we do not see the triumph of 
our efforts, let us not be discouraged, for soon or late we shall be repaid. 

While some have been concerned for workingmen and day-laborers, 
others have turned their attention to the entertainment and care of those 
called into the service of the country. Since the passage of the law of 
June, 1889, every Frenchman owes military service to his native land.- 
Thus, in this last year, several students from the country have left our 
theological schools, having been included in the number of young con- 
scripts. It has seemed to several pastors that it would be well not to 
leave these young men alone, in the hours of liberty which they enjoy 
in new places. We should form around them and for them literary 
cireles, or “clubs”? of some kind, which may divert them after the severe 
exercises of military life. Each pastor should make a list of the young 
men of his parish that have entered the service, and send it to Paris to 

‘the committee, which would advise the pastors of the places where the 
young conscripts have resorted. This system of military clubs, already 
practised at Belfort, might be extended so as to render great service to 
the soldiers, by supplying a place to pass the day or even the leaves of 
absence which are too short to permit a return to the paternal hearth. 
How many go to the café or the saloon to pass away the time, who would 
ask nothing better than to hear a bit of comedy or a piece of music ! 

In these extremely selfish times it is a comforting sight,—the great 
number of unions, associations, syndicates, and leagues of all kinds. 
Young people know this well, so we see them incessantly grouping and 
uniting. Without union what would Switzerland be, what would the 
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United States of America be? ‘The future belongs to co-operation. It 
is by joining together the efforts of all the men of good will that we 
shall surmount the obstacles which block the way of progress. The 
prosperity of the United States is a shining proof of this truth. 

G. Bonet-Maury. 
February 8, 1877. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


MR. BUNSEN’S ARTICLES. 


In the four numbers of this Review for the current year have 
appeared as many articles under the heading “ Papal Tradition.” 
As they are now concluded, it seems proper that none of our 
readers should be allowed to make the mistake of supposing that 
whatever authority this Review may have goes to support Mr. 
Bunserms statements of facts as sufficient, or his conclusions as 
justified, by the evidence brought forward. The editor in charge 
has no desire to enter into a full discussion of the many points 
raised in these long papers, concerning Pauline and Petrine forms 
of early Christianity, and the relation of Christianity, as a whole, 
to Buddhism. But we cannot avoid remarking that, even where 
Mr. Bunsen’s conclusions seem to us to be in general accord with 
the results of modern criticism of the New Testament, they are 
expressed with a feeling of certainty for which the actual evi- 
dence affords insufficient foundation. That “What Baur and 
the Tiibingen School have only suggested is now proved beyond 
the possibility of reasonable doubt,” or that it is “raised to the 
dignity of a fact by incontrovertible evidence,” are assertions the 
chief value of which is in the light they throw upon Mr. Bun- 
sen’s conceptions of the nature of “fact” and “ evidence.” 

His logic often seems inconclusive. For instance, he quotes a 
passage from Josephus referring to a Jewish merchant at Adia- 
bene who maintained about 44 a.p. “a doctrine of righteousness 


without the deeds of the law.” This isolated passage, referring to 


a single person, is thus employed by Mr. Bunsen: “The existence 
is thus proved of two religious parties in Israel whose distinctive 
doctrines of the validity and non-validity of the law were essen- 
tially identical with those maintained by James and Paul.” 
There may have been two such parties; but their existence is” 
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not “proved” by any such slight evidence,—all that is offered. 
But thereafter Mr. Bunsen used it as a solid basis for further 
hypotheses, each of which in its turn was treated as incontro- 
vertible. In point of fact, the improbability increases in geomet- 
rical ratio, as assumptions and hypotheses are multiplied one 
upon another; but Mr. Bunsen loses sight of the increasing un- 
certainty in the successive steps, and the ease with which he 
surmounts each individual obstacle culminates in a final certainty 
of the highest order. 

The author of these articles, in remarking on the supposed 
common source, in astronomy, of parallels between Christianity 
and Buddhism, carries his argument back to the Old Testament, 
and says: “The eighth patriarch, Methuselah, corresponds with 
the eighth sign [of the zodiac], with Sagittarius.” But Sagittarius 
is the ninth sign, not the eighth. Other positions taken by Mr. 
Bunsen may be as indefensible: the suspicion excited by one 
such mistake as this is great. 

Mr. Bunsen declares, “It seems to us impossible to assume 
that the Essenes, and, through them, the writers of the Gospels, 
did not consciously connect somewhat the history of Christianity 
with Buddhistic tradition”; and he refers favorably to a recent 
article by Professor Max Miller. But these are Professor 
Miiller’s words in the article referred to: “Some of them [the - 
similarities between Buddhism and Christianity] cease to perplex 
us, when we have traced Christianity on one side and Buddhism 
on the other back to their historical antecedents. ... If we are 
to suppose that Buddhism had reached Alexandria, and had fil- 
tered into Judea, and had influenced the thoughts of the Essenes 
and other sects before the rise of Christianity, how are we to 
account for the diametrical opposition which exists between the 
fundamental doctrines of the two religions?” 

The phrase “angel Messiah” often occurs in Mr. Bunsen’s arti- 
cles; and it has reminded us of Dr. A. Kuenen’s judgment on 
Mr. Bunsen’s volume, published in 1880, “ The Angel Messiah of 
Buddhists, Essenes, and Christians.” In his Hibbert Lectures of 
1882 on “National Religions and Universal Religions,” Dr. 
Kuenen thus speaks of the work: It “no doubt teems with par- 
allels of every description ; but, alas! it is one unbroken commen- 
tary on Scaliger’s thesis that errors in theology... all rise from 
neglect of philology. A writer who can allow himself to bring 
the name of ‘ Pharisee’ into connection with Persia has, once for 
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all, forfeited his right to a voice in the matter. But the very 
title of the book ought really to have preserved us from any illu- 
sion as to its contents. ‘The Angel Messiah’ of the Buddhists, 
who know nothing either of angels or a Messiah, and of the 
Essenes, who were certainly much occupied with the angels and 
their names, but of whose Messianic expectations we know noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing! By such comparisons between unknown 
or imaginary quantities, instituted without any kind of accuracy, 
we could prove literally anything. ... In a word, however 
attractive the hypothesis that brings Jesus into connection with 
the Buddhists may possibly appear, and however readily it-may 
lend itself to romantic treatment, yet sober and strict historical 
research gives it no support, and indeed condemns it” (pp. 234— 
237). Contrast with these words of Dr. Kuenen Mr. Bunsen’s 
declaration, “The expectation of an angel Messiah, and the belief 
that he has come in Jesus, canbe traced on the highest authority 
to the Essenes.” 

While writing these paragraphs, we have noticed an able arti- 
cle on “ Buddhism in the New Testament,” by the Rev. James T. 
Bixby (in the April Avena). The whole essay deserves perusal. 
by any persons misled by writers like Dr. Felix L. Oswald, to 
whom it replies. We desire only to extract from it two opinions 
of very competent authorities. “The Buddhist system,” says 
Professor J, Estlin Carpenter, “has not left the faintest impres- 
sion on the subsequent literature of Christ’s nation.” Of the 
New Testament traditions and Buddhism, Professor T. W. Rhys 
Davids has said, “ There does not seem to me to be the slightest 
evidence of any historical connection between them.” 

When scholars so well known for their learning and good judg- 
ment thus express themselves concerning views on Buddhism simi- 
lar to Mr. Bunsen’s, if not held by him, we must feel ourselves 
quite unable to be satisfied with his statements of fact or with his 
conclusions. With such good reason for distrust of Mr. Bunsen 
as a guide in comparative religion, we confess to an entire unwill- 
ingness to trust his judgment in matters of New Testament 
criticism. N. P. G 
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BOOK NOTES. 


CARDINAL NeEwMAN.* 


How interesting, if not venerable, is the tall pile of reminiscences 
which has already been heaped up on the Oxford Movement; and the cry 
is, Still they come! The books given over entirely to such reminis- 
cences have not been few; while in many others these have been the chief 
attraction,— as, for example, in the “ Memoirs” of Mark Pattison and 
the Life of James B. Mozley. Of books entirely devoted to the matter, 
we have had before now three books of surpassing interest,— the Cardi- 
nal’s “ Apologia,” Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s Memoirs of his father, William 
George Ward, the friend parted from Clough by opinion, for whom he 
wrote “Qua Cursum Ventus,” and Thomas Mozley’s rash and insolent, 
but amazingly witty and amusing, “Reminiscences of Oriel.” In the 
immediate past we have had the “Letters and Correspondence of John 
Henry Newman while in the English Church,” containing 880 pages 
of instructive and suggestive matter; and in the immediate future we 
are to have a volume’ on the same subject from R. W. Church, the late 
Dean of St. Paul’s, which probably will be a juster estimate than any of - 
those already named. Even Mark Pattison’s pen, which generally bites 
like an acid, is for a moment touched with tenderness when speaking of 
the beauty of Dean Church’s life. 

Professor F. W. Newman’s “Contributions” add little to the file’s 
material bulk. They are contained in a little volume of 141 pages, 
printed in large type. The matter does not exceed the amount of such 
previous treatments of the briefer sort as J. A. Froude’s in his “ Short 
Studies,’ Hutton’s in his recent sketch, Dean Stanley’s in the Edinburgh 
Review (April, 1881), and Principal Tulloch’s, which is truly admirable, 
in his “ Movements of Religious Thought during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” And, were it not for the fact that the “ Contributions ” are writ- 
ten by the Cardinal’s brother, they would be of less interest and impor- 
tance than any of these lesser things; for they are very slight, and were 
evidently written with great haste, though after many years of silent 
brooding on their main effect. But, as a brother’s commentary on the 
Cardinal’s earlier course,—that brother differing from the Cardinal by 
the whole width of Christendom, and of such spiritual force as to have 
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written “* The Soul, its Sorrows and its Aspirations,” and of such eriti- 
cal discrimination as to have given in “Phases of Faith” an “ Apolo- 
gia’ reversing the process of the Cardinal’s,— these “Contributions ” 
have, from the start, no merely accidental interest ; and it is a very 
painful interest as we proceed. We have had no such unsympa- 
thetic treatment of Newman’s relation to the Oxford Movement by any 
hostile critic heretofore, for it is much more an arraignment of his char- 
acter than a criticism of the soundness of his opinions or the wisdom of 
his course. I will first give some brief epitome of its contents, and then 
offer one or two impressions which they have suggested to my mind. 

In a brief introduction Professor Newman dates his ‘“ unhealable ” 
religious breach with his brother from 1824, when he was nineteen and 
John was twenty-three. This was the year of John’s ordination. The 
breach, however, admitted of a speaking acquaintance for some years. 
Then it did not admit of such acquaintance, but further on it did 
again; and we hear of meetings, if collisions would not be a better 
word, at Oxford and at Birmingham. There was a third brother 
‘‘whose wasted life were better buried in silence.’ If better, then 
why not ? But he makes an interesting contribution to the family psy- 
chology. Ile broke with the whole family as “too religious” for him in 
1824, the year of the father’s death. “His meanness” was “like that 
of an old cynic,” and after his sister Harriet’s death he allowed his 
brothers to support him till his own. He seems to have been a selfish 
and immoral crank, but not without some intellectual gifts. A first 
chapter upon “ Earliest Times” represents John as premature in intel- 
lect, and indifferent to boyish sports. In 1815 (Professor Newman is 
too sparing of his dates, and should be read with the Cardinal’s “ Let- 
ters and Correspondence” close at hand) he founded a secret order, 
of which he was Grand Master; and the brother, Charles Robert, 
finds there the germ of his ecclesiastical development, culminating in 
his headship of the Birmingham Oratory. John got little from his 
father, “who was an admirer of Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jef- 
ferson,’’ “an unpretending, firm-minded Englishman, who learned his 
morality more from Shakespeare than from the Bible,” except his love 
of music. The careless arrangement of Professor Newman’s matter 
makes it appear that John’s rabid evangelical poem on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Eve was written in 1821 or after, when it was actually written 
in February, 1819. After Frank went up to Oxford, in 1821, John 
showed him an argument of his own against Baptismal Regeneration ; 
and this appears to have been the last of his Evangelicalism that Frank 
saw anything of. His first sermon, in 1824, contended that the baptized 
only and as such are Christians. Soon after (the same year) he ordered 
a picture of the Virgin for Frank’s room, which Frank sent back. That 
John’s motive was not xsthetic merely was proved by an assault on 
Protestants collectively, which immediately followed, for their lack of 
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reverence for the Virgin. In the “ Apologia” John dates his “ devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin” from 1826, when Hurrell Froude “ fixed it deep ” 
in him; and Professor Newman thinks his own opposition in 1824 may 
have sounded a temporary halt to his brother’s Roman Catholic in- 
clination, but that probably he only needed Froude’s encouragement to 
acknowledge to himself what he already thought. Unfortunately, it 
is not clear on pages 24, 25, whether John Henry’s rapid reading, 
which indicated his desire to minimize the personal and maximize the 
sacerdotal element, was of his sermons or the liturgy. It is impossi- 
ble to believe that such a preacher as Newman ever wilfully belittled 
his own preaching, and we know that even some of our young Uni- 
tarian ritualists think the most rapid, unintelligible reading the best 
ecclesiastical form. 

That Charles Robert did not exhaust the meanness of the Newman 
family is evident from Frank William’s account of John’s taking an 
under-secretaryship in both the Oxford Bible and Christian Missionary 
Societies with revolutionary intent. Like Dr. Nott, as described by 
Secretary Seward, “he liked to do things clandestinely ”; so he wrote 
and quietly circulated an anonymous pamphlet suggesting that “the 
right-minded” should pay ten shillings apiece, and thus get ‘possession 
of the evangelical societies and reverse their methods. Some grains 
of conscience in the “right-minded ” spoiled his game. He got not one 
new subscriber; and, after proposing two hundred and fifty-five amend- 
ments to the principal secretary's report, he was summarily ejected from 
his post. ‘The same rashness and violence characterized other pieces of 
his conduct,— his high-handed methods as a priest at Littlemore, and his 
demand of Hawkins, Provost of Oriel, that his pupils should be subjected 
to him as their father confessor. From this ‘strike,’ which was un- 
successful, the Cardinal dated the conception of the Oxford Movement, 
which was born July 14, 1833, when Keble preached upon the “ National 
Apostasy ”; several Irish bishoprics, which had been merely comfortable 
sinecures, having been suppressed. 

On page 41 occurs the astonishing inference from the “ Apologia” 
that Pusey took no part in the “ Tracts for the Times.” He was already 
circulating them in 18338, when they first appeared; and in 1835 his 
tract on Baptismal Regeneration marked his definite adhesion to the 
Movement, and encouraged Newman, who had thought of giving up the 
tracts, to goon. In 1833 Francis Newman returned from his mission- 
ary residence in Turkey, and found John Henry’s book on the Arians 
in his mother’s house. One glance at it revealed his depreciation of the 
Fathers before Athanasius, “because the Church had not yet taught them 
how to express themselves.”” But “what church existed in the first ages 
except these very Fathers whom it is dangerous forsooth to quote as 
authorities”? His subsequent doctrine of “ Development” was really 
an abandonment of tradition. But Professor Newman dwells with spe- 
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cial reprobation on two poems of the “Lyra Apostolica,”’ written, he 
says, by his brother “on his return from Italy in November and Decem- 
ber, 1832.” But his return was in July, 1833; and these poems were 
written, one before he set out in November, 1832, and the other off the 
Spanish coast on his way out. They are the poems called “ Private 
Judgment ”’ and “ Persecution.” They convinced his brother that he 
was secretly a Catholic from that time forward, if he had not been 
before. In this treatment of them there is a suggestion of the proverbial 
butterfly broken upon the wheel. At least, they should have been read 
in connection with the other pieces in the book, which Professor New- 
man tells us he has never read. They are certainly un-Protestant, but 
not inconsistent with that doctrine of the Via Media which was at this 
time shaping itself in Newman’s mind. But Professor Newman’s rep- 
robation of the doctrine of these hymns is wholly rational and just. 
Pages 78-85, on “The Hampden Bubble,” should be read together 
with the Cardinal’s “ Letters and Correspondence.” The latter show 
how even contemporary correspondence can gloze over ugly facts. New- 
man’s savage attack on Hampden, in his “ Elucidations,” was as dis- 
creditable as any feature of his long career, his brother’s opinion being 
here confirmed by John Henry’s Anglo-Catholic friend, Samuel (after- 
wards Bishop) Wilberforce. A fourth chapter is called “Decline and 
Fall.” In this we have too much hearsay instead of John Henry’s 
ipsissima verba or Francis’s first-hand impressions. The stuff attributed 
to him on page 93— that a church not wanted by men and women is 
better than one built for their use, more for God’s glory — should have 
been verified or not quoted against him. The treatment of his retracta- 
tion, in February, 1843 (not 1842, as given), of certain anti-Roman pas- 
sages in his writings, as having been extorted by some Romish priest 
and published without his consent, appears to be a quite unwarrantable 
assumption that he had secretly submitted to Rome three years before 
his own date for that event, Oct. 8, 1845. If Professor Newman had 
read his brother’s ‘‘ Correspondence ” (vol. ii. pp. 363-365), he would find 
that he writes frankly of the matter to Keble and others in advance of the 
publication and after it. Only the violence of Professor Newman’s fore- 
gone conclusion that his brother was for years a Romanist in Anglo- 
Catholic disguise can account for such a base construction of this partic- 
ular event. It is, however, Chapter V. that brings out his unfavorable 
criticism of his brother’s character in the most pointed way. He compares 
him with Cardinal Manning, and finds the latter “ grand, painfully grand,” 
in contrast with Cardinal’s Newman’s indifference to practical reforms. — 
He quotes him as saying, “Harriet has that in her which I cannot 
permit”; but in John’s letters to this beloved sister there is no assump- 
tion of superiority, no resentment of her expostulations. Too much is 
made of his quoting to his mother and sisters “ A prophet is not with- 
out honor,” etc. And is it not gratuitous severity to “darkly surmise — 
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violent collisions ” between him and his mother and sister, of which he 
had no knowledge? We have these sentences: ‘“ When once he dropped 
false colors and avowed himself a Romanist, every year improved his 
moral position. . . . No one feels unkindly or judges harshly, if all is 
open and honorable” (sic). ‘ He seemed unable to understand the force 
of gentleness and modesty. His friends tell me he was very Christian. 
My life has been a long sadness that I could never see it in him.” It 
is given out that the ‘“ Apologia” was written before Kingsley’s accusa- 
tion, while put forth as a reply to it,— tagged on to that to help the sale. 
There is an extreme frankness in these fraternal compliments; but it is 
impossible to doubt that they are inspired by the purest motives, and 
not by any personal spite. “Right is more sacred than private affec- 
tion.” So Emerson wrote, and in that spirit Professor Newman has 
written. His closing’ chapter is an “ Address to Protestants.” It is very 
clear and strong in its showing of the principal weakness of Protes- 
tantism in its doctrine of Biblical infallibility. It is doubtfully wise in 
its advice (too late for Mr. Bradlaugh) that some M.P. should move for 
a bill making the ordination of the Anglican formularies a misdemeanor. 
In conclusion, after quoting his brother’s argument with him for religious 
persecution, when the Church is able to persecute, Professor Newman gives 
his plain reasons for writing this extremely painful book. He has done 
it to head off the sale of his brother’s Romanizing Anglo-Catholic books, 
which are now being pressed upon the market in an unprecedented 
way. Every one of these books, he thinks, should carry the conspicuous 
statement that, when written, the author “was already a hater of the 
Reformation and eager to convert us to Romanism.” 

With the warmest admiration for Professor Newman, and the despedt 
gratitude to him for spiritual help in the most trying period of my own 
experience, I cannot think he has made out his case. Had we nothing 
to reckon with besides his book, the aspect of the case would be quite 
different. But there is much besides to reckon with,— all the writings 
of Newman’s Anglo-Catholic period, his “ Letters and Correspondence,” 
and the testimonies of many witnesses. With these Professor Newman 
has avowedly a slight acquaintance,— so very slight that, notwithstand- 
’ ing his family nearness to the Cardinal, few, if any, have yet essayed 
to write of him so insufficiently prepared. There is a singular and 
astonishing remoteness in his touch. He thinks Pusey “ took no part in 
the ‘Tracts for the Times,’” when his “ Baptismal Regeneration ” was 
one of the most important of them all. On page 83 he says, “ Pusey, 
I think, had had to defend himself against some charge of Romish 
heresy.” He had been suspended from preaching for three years for 
preaching the doctrine of the Real Presence! William George Ward, 
who forced Newman’s hand in the “Tract 90” business, is “a Mr. 
Ward”; and the remoteness of the phrase is no rhetorical affectation. 
But Professor Newman never read “ Tract 90,” nor any of the “ Lyra 
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Apostolica,” except the two hymns on which he animadverts so strongly, 
nor any of “The Arians” but the one passage which he quotes from 
memory after the lapse of sixty years. For such a book as he has written, 
he should, in the lack of former knowledge, have made some special prep- 
aration. He should have read “ The Prophetical Office of the Church,” 
in which Newman endeavors to lay out his middle way between Roman- 
ism on the one hand and Protestantism on the other, and all the litera- 
ture of the Via Media which proceeded from his pen. A heavy task, no 
doubt, for a man of eighty-five. But such a book as he set out to write 
—he, the brother of Cardinal Newman—required the fullest possible 
acquaintance with the Cardinal’s thought and life. 

The assumption underlying Professor Newman’s book is that to hate 
Protestantism is to love Romanism. It is not necessarily so. Newman’s 
hatred of Protestantism was from a very early date, while still for a long 
time he dreaded Romanism, or, if not Romanism, Rome. His brother 
gives us certain very ugly facts; but they must be weighed in the scales 
with Newman’s writings and his long delay, and, so weighing them, the 
ultimate conclusion, I am very sure, will be that he was no “secret 
Romanist” at any time; that he was honest and sincere in his whole 
Anglo-Catholic course. Looking at that course from our present coigne 
of vantage, we can see how inevitable its conclusion was. He could not 
“see the distant scene.” The English Church, as it came to him, was a 
political compromise of opposing creeds. He honestly believed the logi- 
cal construction of its formularies was un-Protestant, while still steering 
clear of Rome. Nothing is clearer than that he did not wish to go to 
Rome; that he fought for his Via Media with tooth and nail; that he 
availed himself of every possible interpretation to escape that consumma- 
tion. The long agony of his Anglican death-bed, revealed by his letters, 
is the saddest proof of this. Moreover, Professor Newman’s argument 
proves too much. It proves not only the dishonesty of his brother, but 
that of Keble and Pusey and James B. Mozley and Church and Liddon 
and many others who were or are still Anglicans, while believing all that 
Newman did till he accepted the pope’s headship of the Church. We 
might concede Keble after his advice to Arnold,—that he should preach 
the ‘Trinity as if he believed it in order that he might,— but not all the 
rest. Newman’s character was a faulty one, no doubt; and his popular 
canonization by the non-Catholic world may well take counsel with Pro- 
fessor Newman’s terrible sincerity. But, taking this with all we know 
of him in other ways, and especially with the self-revelation of his books 
and correspondence, we are glad we can return a verdict of not proven to 
the charge that has been brought against him of a clandestine and dis- 
honorable endeavor to destroy what he was pretending to uphold. 

John W. Chadwick. 
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Dr. MARTINEAU’s Essays, Revinrws, AND ADDRESSES. 


Like several other great English writers of this century, Dr. James 
Martineau has fared better in this country than at home in having his 
remarkable contributions to the periodicals first collected here. ‘Studies 
of Christianity” was edited by the Rev. W. R. Alger some forty years 
ago; and soon after the war Mr. W. V. Spencer published two volumes 
of “ Essays Philosophical and Theological,” which have been among the 
most highly treasured books of liberal theologians since. After issuing 
his three great works on ethics, religion, and theology, Dr. Martineau 
has happily formed the plan of selecting and revising himself four 
volumes of his occasional: essays and addresses. These are to be classi- 
fied into volumes according to their subjects, and arranged chronologi- 
cally in each division. “They thus form, as a whole, an autobiographical 
commentary on the larger systematic writings for which they have pre- 
pared the way. 

The first volume, now ready, contains ten papers classified as “ per- 
sonal sketches” and three “political essays.” Among the former the 
essays on Lessing, Comte, and “Personal Influences on Present Theol- 
ogy,” were included in the American edition (of which Dr. Martineau 
fails to make any mention). The last of the three has had its interest 
revived, thirty-five years after its composition, by the death of Car- 
dinal Newman. In all the multitude of writings concerned with New- 
man that have issued from the press there have been no keener analysis 
and no fairer final judgment than are to be found in this very notable 
characterization of Newman, Coleridge, and Carlyle. : 

Unitarians of the present day will read with peculiar interest the 
reviews of the “Memoir of Channing” and Parker’s “Discourse of 
Religion,” which have not been easily accessible before. As Dr. Mar- 
tineau has not indicated any change in his estimate of Channing since 
1849, these few sentences will represent it fairly : — 

“Tt would be absurd to range him in the first class of writers or of 
men. He produced —he could have produced — no great work in his- 
tory, philosophy, or art, to enter into the education of other times. What 

‘he has written will not, perhaps, very long be read. His influence, how- 
ever, though not fitted for permanence, has been both wide and deep; 
and he must be placed as far above the ordinary heroes of sectarian and 
pulpit popularity as he is below the noble peers of letters who have 
their irrevocable patent to represent our language. Perhaps no one in 
whom a single tendency or feeling rules over the whole nature can pro- 
duce an enduring work. It would seem that, while particular faculties 
achieve the tasks of each passing generation, whole minds perform the 
work of all time. Channing’s profound moral sensibility became the 
source of all his thought, supplied his clew through every question, gave 
a complexion to his view of nature, history, and life, and imparted to 
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him that mixture of reserve and refinement with enthusiasm and fire 
which his portrait so curiously expresses.” 

It is a matter for regret that Dr. Martineau has never reviewed the 
whole life and work of Theodore Parker. The essay on the “ Discourse 
of Religion” expresses high admiration for the man, and the essential 
content of his message, while it criticises acutely some of the defects of 
the famous book. It concluded thus, in 1846: — 

“We part with Theodore Parker in hope to meet again. He has, we 
are persuaded, a task severe perhaps, but assuredly noble, to achieve in 
this world. The work we have reviewed is the confession at the thresh- 
old of a high career of a. great reforming soul that has thus cleared itself 
of hindrance, and girded itself up for a faithful future. The slowness 
of success awaiting those who stand apart from the multitude will not 
dismay him.” 

The other ‘‘ personal sketches” treat of Dr. Priestley, Dr. Arnold, and 
Schleiermacher, more or less elaborately. Two papers corresponding bet- 
ter to the title given them are “In memoriam” of John James Tayler, 
Dr. Martineau’s long-time associate in Manchester New College, and 
John Kenrick, his instructor. Of the three political essays, that on 
“The Slave Empire of the West” has most interest for American read- 
ers. Written just after Buchanan’s election, it came with grief to the 
conclusion that American slavery had gained in area, numbers, and 
economical interests, and, worst of all, in “the dominant sentiment of the 
nation.” Reading this temperate but earnest survey of our political 
condition in 1857, one recalls with assent the profound sentences of the 
preface : — 

“History, it is said, senses the verdicts of contemporaries, and consti- 
tutes an appeal court nearest to the Ordeal of Heaven. When history 
becomes ideally perfect, it may be so; but it must wait to be written till 
successors as well as contemporaries are gone. For usually they do but 
reverse the prejudices of their predecessors, and assume that the opposite 
wrong must be the only right. Not till the proximate past has retreated 
far, and even the echoes of party passion have died away, is real histor- 
ical impartiality attainable.” 

Were we writing for other than Unitarian readers, we should deem 
it well to note those rare and admirable qualities which give Dr. Martin- 
eau’s essays unique distinction,— their depth, subtlety, comprehension, 
and candor, their unmatched felicity and nobility of expression. But 
these excellences are familiar to our small body of believers, and of late 
years they have happily widened the area of their influence. Nothing 
from James Martineau’s pen lacks greatness. (Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.50.) 
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Toy’s “JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY.’’ 


Professor C. H. Toy entitles his fine octavo volume of some 450 pages 
“a sketch of the progress of thought from Old Testament to New Testa- 
ment’’: it is a sketch such as only a master of the wide and doubtful 
field between the two Testaments could have drawn. No more impor- 
tant theological work has been written for a long time, bearing upon the 
natural origin of Christianity. The progress of rational and philosophic 
ideas of religious development has generally started with the Old Tes- 
tament, and of late years there has been an astonishing change, in the 
views of “evangelical” scholars even, concerning the books which record 
the history and the faith of the Hebrew and the Jew. It is comparatively 
easy to take a rationalistic position with regard to the authorship of the 
Pentateuch or the historical worth of the Chronicles or the Book of 
Jonah. The miracles of the Old Testament rouse little ardor in the 
bosoms of their defenders. 

The application of sound rules of criticism to the New Testament is 
always greatly hindered when the religion of Jesus is isolated through 
ignorance of the productive period which lay between him and the 
prophets. When we embrace the proper view of this fruitful time, we 
find it supplying the missing links of religious connection, and realize 
that nowhere is there’ reason to declare the existence of a gulf, the natu- 
ral lying beyond it and the supernatural being needed to explain the phe- 
nomena on this side. The service which Professor Toy has rendered in 
an admirably clear, comprehensive, and undogmatic manner is to show 
the actual development of the religion of Israel from the Old Testament, * 
which men know, to the New Testament, which also we know, through 
the four centuries which to most of us are a time of void and insignifi- 
cance. He has compressed into one manageable volume the results of 
the scholarship of the great Dutch, German, and English writers who 
have reconstructed the study of the Old Testament; and he has paved, 
as firmly as the material would allow, a high road from the Israel of 
Ezra and Nehemiah to the Christian Church of the first century. Every- 
where on the way we recognize that we are in the hands of a firm lover 

‘of the truth, equipped with the fullest and most exact knowledge of his 
subject, and a master of the methods of scientific criticism. 

An introduction, only too brief, discusses the general laws of the 
advance from national to universal religions. Buddhism and Islam are 
likely to pass away, thinks Professor Toy, “with the civilizations to 
which they belong”; while Christianity, destined to be the one world- 
religion, “will, from generation to generation, feel the double influence 
of territorial expansion and inward development of thought. Having 
the whole world for its heritage, it will adapt itself to the world’s needs; 
and, standing always in close contact with the world’s highest thought, 
it will throw off from time to time what it feels to be opposed to the 
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purest ethical-religious conception of life, and retain only that which the 
best thought of the time demands.” 

The titles of Professor Toy’s eight chapters are: The Literature ; The 
Doctrine of God; Subordinate Supernatural Beings; Man; Ethics; The 
Kingdom of God; Eschatology; and The Relation of Jesus to Chris- 
tianity. We pass over the first four chapters to note two or three im- 
portant points in those which follow. The chapter on Ethics concludes 
that “the distinctive characteristic of the New Testament ethics is not 
so much its content as its spirit. In contrast with the philosophic, self- 
centred calm of Stoicism and Epicureanism and the sober-minded 
indifference of Ecclesiastes, it is permeated by warm sympathy, by a 
glow of ardent, natural life. Its secret is that it seeks perfection, not 
immediately in self-culture (though this it does not neglect), but in 
positive self-abandonment to a higher will. It derives its impulse from 
the sentiments of duty to God and gratitude and devotion to Christ as 
Saviour. Man’s only care is to ally himself with God and Christ in 
sincere, loving beneficence, secure in the conviction that his present and 
his future are watched over and guided to a blessed end by the hand of 
the divine Father. The elevation of this higher spirit to the distinct 
position of guiding principle must be ascribed to Jesus.” 

The man who did this great work for mankind was himself an 
integral portion of the human family. “It may fairly be said that the 
general impression left on us by the portraiture of him in the Synopties 
is that he lived and acted as other men, that nothing was further from 
his mind than the desire to be looked on as a superhuman being. . . . 
He was conscious of profound sympathy with the divine mind. ... In 
the intensity of his conscious union with his divine Father he knew 
himself to be the Son of God. But beyond this he did not go. It 
would indeed be a noteworthy thing that a Jew of that period, with the 
profound Jewish sentiment of the unspeakable distance between God 
and man, should have overstepped the boundary, and, being in human 
form, have equalled himself with the divine. For so remarkable a 
departure from the national thought we naturally demand clear evi- 
dence ; and.such evidence we do not find in the existing records of the 
life of Jesus.” 

Not as God, then, or as God-man has Jesus been the supreme person 
in the human world. “ Whatever the particular construction of the 
theology, whether he be regarded as substantially divine or only as a 
profoundly inspired man, whether his death or his life be most empha- 
sized, whether Church or Bible be accepted as infallible guide, he is 
ever the leader and model of religious experience., It becomes more 
and more evident that the fundamental truths which he announced are 
as new as they were in his time, and that he alone is in the highest sense 
the founder of Christianity.” Thus Professor Toy closes his deep and 
sober account of the spiritual growth from Ezra to Paul. It is the 
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conclusion to which many an unfettered mind has come before. But 
each new witness adds to the force of the argument of reason and 
faith that our elder brother of Nazareth will do his most effectual work 
for mankind when recognized as truly a man. Few discussions of the 
Bible are better fitted to make converts to a liberal theology than this 
substantial work. (Little, Brown & Co. $3.50.) 


“ PosITIVE RELIGION.” 


In the absence of the editor of this Review, the critic is free to notice 
a new book from his hand with words which might not be allowed by 
his modesty, if present. The “Essays, Fragments, and Hints,” which 
bear the above title, have mostly appeared in these pages; and we are 
sure that our readers will remember the remarkable papers, “How 
Religions grow,” “Religion as Experience,” “What is a Revelation?” 
“The World Religions,” and the three on the names “God,” “Chris- 
tian,” and “ Agnostic.” Like all the others here contained, they mani- 
fest intellectual qualities as high and notable as they are rare. Their 
author has always exhibited the most difficult of all tempers for a truth- 
seeker and truth-lover,— the judicial. If in a party orator or a preacher 
this be a defect rather than a virtue, in a philosopher or teacher it is a 
virtue of the first water. It is an excellence which every sane man 
prizes more in others and seeks more to attain in himself as he grows 
older; for he sees increasingly how advocates distort the truth and juries 
of all kinds err, and he listens with a keener satisfaction to measured, 
just, and fair charges from the bench. A thorough student of philosophy 
and one of our few American masters of ecclesiastical history, Mr. 
Allen is apt to surprise his readers with the encyclopedic character of 
his knowledge of general literature, from which he draws his illustra- 
tions. His numerous discussions of social questions, to which of late 
years he has given much time and thought, are in no respect more dis- 
tinct from the great mass of writing on these subjects than in their 
wide grasp of all the factors. Superheated rhetoric and cynical indiffer- 
ence are equally absent from their large survey of the actual situation 
and their catholic wisdom. 

“We speak that we do know, and testify that we have seen,” is the 
fit motto of this small volume on Positive Religion, which, the preface 
tells us, is meant to contain only “absolutely faithful transcriptions,” 
of the author’s own experience and judgments upon them. There is no 
attempt to prove or disprove disputed propositions. The effort is only 
to utter honestly personal convictions. What religion itself — not 
dogma or opinion or emotion or ceremony —has come to be to a mind 
so fertile and mature and accomplished is surely a matter of great inter- 
est to younger men. The interest will be deepened as they read; for 
throughout there runs the undoubted accent of personal experience, 
which in these matters is the one sound men never fail to heed, as it can 
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never fail to profit. Few pages, if any, that Mr. Allen has ever written 
are so deeply impressive as the second essay here on “ Religion as Expe- 
rience,” and beginning, “So knocks Fate at the door,”— Beethoyen’s 
words as he struck the first two bars of the Fifth Symphony. It relates 
to a sickness from which he had just recovered, and which brought him 
sharply “for one moment of his life face to face with the Eternal.” 
These last words, as the first essay on “ How Religions grow ” has told 
us, are the best expression of the entrance of religion into life as an 
experience. The account is unique of the illness itself, and much more 
of the transformation of the fear of fate into trust in the voice of a 
Father, saying, “ Behold, I stand at the door and knock.” While “scien- 
tifically the problem of nature, or the universal life, is not even think- 
able, and while speculatively it is and must ever remain absolutely un- 
solvable, yet practically it both can be and continually is perfectly solved 
in the experience of the religious life. Religion, as we have practically to 
deal with it,— as a power in men’s lives,— is at bottom the effort of the soul 
to find inward peace in a world of sin, sorrow, pain, and death, where to 
so many life is an unexplained and unrelenting tragedy; while ethics is 
in substance the effort of the soul directed outward, to subdue existing 
wrong, want, or suffering, or to attain some nobler pattern of individual 
or social life.” Such utterances form the staple of this deeply laden 
little book, which is true to its title. It is full of profound thoughts, 
expressed with a sober carefulness that denotes a message from soul to 
soul. The author has found 


“Strength in what remains behind ; 
In the primal sympathy, 
Which, having been, must ever be;.. . 
In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind.” 


And such strength he has the gift to impart to those who read and 
desire, most of all, to find the positive matter in religion. (Roberts 
Brothers. $1.25.) N. P. G. 


A volume of a hundred pages, in the admirable handiwork of the 
Riverside Press, is a “ Memorial of Adin Ballou.” Mr. Ballou, the founder 
of the Hopedale Community, had an interesting career as a preacher 
and reformer. He was earnest, but sober-minded, in his advocacy of 
social regeneration. Richard Henry Dana, we observe, relates in his 
journal of 1543 how “a man named Ballou,” at a meeting where the 
speakers took the ground that no man had a right to any private prop- 
erty, not even to the products of his own industry, “wound them up 
completely by putting questions.” The fuller record which is promised 
(but which we hope is to be shorter than the thousand pages named) will 
have especial pertinence at this time, The sermon prepared by 
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Ballou for his own funeral is not bad, but the plan is not a desirable one 
for general adoption. It reminds us too much of the Irishman’s com- 
ment on the epitaph, “I still live.’ Two excellent portraits of this 
beloved father in Israel add to the value of the volume. 


Mr. Charles Morris’s two volumes on “ Civilization: A Historical Re- 
view of its Elements” do not offer themselves as a history of civilization 
in the ordinarily accepted sense of the term, but as an outline view of its 
elements, with some attempt to set forth the philosophy of human prog- 
ress. The different topics, such as the political, legal, industrial, and 
religious developments, are treated separately and, in the main, very 
judiciously. Mr. Morris is a compiler, following the accepted author- 
ities ; and even the thousand pages of the two neat volumes do not allow 
the presentation of many details. Much general knowledge of history 
is presupposed ; but, possessing this, the average reader will find Mr. 
Morris a reliable guide, not at all a hobbyist, and giving him little, if 
anything, that fuller reading will oblige him to unlearn. (S. C. Griggs 
& Co. $4.00.) 


Mr. George Willis Cooke’s “ Guide-book to the Poetic and Dramatic 
Works of Robert Browning” is a work which all but the most assiduous 
students of the poet will find very helpful in reading his verse. It is not 
an exposition; but it offers the information which Browning never gave, 
by way of preface, of an historical or biographical nature, concerning his 
characters. Mr. Cooke has*gone to the sources for this information, 
whereyer possible, giving the words of the original used by Browning 
himself. Each poem and every character of prominence are thus illumi- 
nated in the alphabetical arrangement. Mr. Browning’s own explana- 
tions of poems or passages are inserted in full. Beside this kind of help, 
which disperses much of the obscurity that the poems must have for 
most readers, Mr. Cooke supplies bibliographical details concerning the 
various poems and the different editions. He gives some fifteen minor 
poems not included in the published “ Works” and the original prefaces 
to the first editions. The various readings, resulting from Browning's 
many alterations, fill a considerable number of pages. There are four- 
teen devoted to this purpose under “ Paracelsus,” for instance. ‘There is 
a select bibliography of “the best things said of Browning,” and copious 
references to the literature of the subject under the different entries. 
We note, in running through the volume, the articles on “ Aristophanes’ 
Apology,” “Childe Roland,” “The Ring and the Book,” and “ Sordello ”’ 
as good examples of the thoroughness and success with which Mr. Cooke 
has carried out his plan. He has made a handy encyclopedia of Brown- 
ing, which ought to stand on the shelf by the side of the poems as their 
needed companion. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) 


Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson’s essay on “The Philosophy of Fic- 
tion in Literature” is a volume that improves as one reads, The discus- 
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sions of the office of fiction, its moral, scientific, and zsthetic values, of 
realism and idealism, of the exhibitions of power, suffering, the comic and 
social life in general, have little freshness, the subjects having been worn 
almost threadbare. The longest chapter, on ‘“‘ Art, Morals, and Science,” 
is the best. Here, as in the chapter on “The Exhibition of Love,” Mr. 
Thompson takes a tolerant attitude towards French methods in fiction. 
Without discussing the justice of his position, we will indicate it by a 
single quotation: “We might as well make up our minds that Amer- 
ican fictitious literature has lost its virgin innocence. It will be far bet- 
ter to conquer our squeamishness and cheerfully allow that there is such 
a thing as passion, that there are in the world irregularities of sex- 
relations, and that all phases of human experience may supply material 
for the novelist, if his treatment of them be decent. If public sentiment 
allows more liberty, we shall have stronger and better works, of more 
ethical as well as sesthetic value” Mr. Thompson should not be judged 
by so short a quotation, but his essay deserves careful attention from 
all who perceive the great change in the moral standard of fiction now 
going on. (Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50.) 


“The Veto Power,” by Edward C. Mason, A.B., an Instructor at Cam- 
bridge, is the first number of the “Harvard Historical Monographs.” 
It is a very thorough study of this function of the President which has 
more than justified the expectations of the framers of the Constitution. 
Mr. Mason explains its genesis, and then proceeds to a consideration of 
the vetoes which have been made by all the Presidents down to the in- 
auguration of Benjamin Harrison. These are classified according as 
they affect the form of government or the distribution of powers, or 
(by far the larger class) the exercise of these powers. Mr. Mason then 
explains the constitutional procedure as to vetoes, and discusses saga- 
ciously the political development of the power. The appendices contain 
a full list of vetoes and presidential protests, the provisions of the State 
constitutions, and a bibliography. The volume is in every respect 
highly creditable to its author, and it will be invaluable to all students 
of American politics. (Ginn & Co, $1.00.) 


Professor C, C. Everett's “ Science of Thought,” first published in 1869, 
reaches us in a revised edition. Several alterations, which are not 
specified, have been made by omission and addition. “The funda- 
mental principles” which the volume represents appear to the author 
“no less true and more important than they did when it was first 
written. I still think that Hegel’s analysis of logical forms is the only 
one which represents their true nature.” “The Science of Thought” was 
recognized on its first appearance as a unique book in its blending of 
philosophy and poetry. Nothing equal to it for breadth and subtlety of 
thought, felicity of frequent illustration, and charm of expression, is 
to be found in the literature of Hegelianism; and they are happy who 
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make their first acquaintance with the system through Professor Ever- 
ett’s exposition of the Hegelian logic. (De Wolfe, Fiske & Co.) 


“Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens” is a new volume in 
the series of ‘* Heroes of the Nations.” Mr. Evelyn Abbott, the author, 
is an authority on the history of Greece; and his sketch of the period 
covered by the life of Pericles is careful and graphic. As a biographer, 
he labors under the unusual disadvantage of insufficient admiration 
of his subject, while recognizing his pre-eminent services to Greece, and 
so to mankind. But, regarded as a popular history of an epoch in Greek 
history, finely illustrated, the volume is one of the best. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50) 


Rey. Minot J. Savage’s most recent collection of sermons is entitled 
“Life.” The discourses-treat of the origin of life, the method of evolu- 
tion, law, the meaning of life, work and play, wealth and poverty, various 
social dreams, morality and religion (in their forms and their essence), 
and “ What is it all for?” The admirable qualities of Mr. Sayage’s 
expositions are everywhere recognized. The need of his characteristic 
message is plain, and we may well be glad that it is delivered with so 
much force and so much effect. (George H. Ellis. $1.00.) 


Count Tolstoi has long since lost what little reputation as a moralist 
he ever had with sober thinkers, and his latest essays on “Church and 
State” and other subjects will excite little remark and produce no effect. 
He would only abolish money, the Church, the State, and finally man 
himself. These reforms might be forwarded slightly by the author in 
his private practice; but, as general doctrines, they lack “ availability.” 
(Benjamin R. Tucker. $1.00.) 


May Alden Ward has followed up her excellent sketch of the life and 
works of Dante with a similar volume on Petrarch. It is the result 
of thorough consultation of the latest authorities on the career of the 
“first modern man,” and could hardly be improved upon, as an introduc- 


tion to the poet and his work. (Roberts Brothers. $1.25.) 


“ A Lost Jewel,” by Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, is the latest varia- 
tion on the familiar theme of the child stolen by gypsies, who finds her 
parents at last. It is rendered with spirit and true feeling, which will 
come home to the young folks for whom it is played. (Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.00.) 


Theology and Philosophy. 


The gre# discourse of Jesus Christ, the son of God. A topical ar- 
rangement and analysis of all his words recorded in the New Testament 
separated from the context. [By C. W. L.] New York; A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph. [1890.] xxxi, 361 pp. 
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Goebel, Siegfried. The parables of Jesus: a methodical exposition. 
Translated by Professor [John Shaw] Banks. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1890. 460 pp. Clark’s foreign theological library. New series, 
Waele 

Beecher, Henry Ward. The life of Jesus Christ. Completed edition: 
New York:-Bromfield & Co. 1891. 2 vols. Illustrated. (Vol. 1 was 
published in 1871. Of vol. 2 three-fourths were written by Mr. Beecher 
before his death. The work has been edited by Samuel Scoville and 
William C. Beecher, and furnished with a supplement compiled from 
Mr. Beecher’s sermons upon the topics he investigated during the 
writing of this life.) 

Commentary on Saint Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians by Fré- 
déric Godet. Translated from the French by Rev. A. Cusin. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 1889, 1890. 2 vols. Clark’s foreign theological 
library. New series, v. 27, 30. ; 

Hurlbut, Jesse Lyman, D.D. Studies in Old Testament history. 
New York: Hunt & Eaton. 1890. 98 pp. Maps. (A manual for the 
Bible student and Sunday-school classes, with questions.) 

Rawlinson, George. Isaac and Jacob: their lives and times. New 
York: A. D, F. Randolph & Co. 1890. 186 pp. Men of the Bible 
series, 

Mombert, Jacob Isidor, D.D. English versions of the Bible. A hand- 
book, with copious examples illustrating the ancestry and relationship of 
the several versions, and comparative tables. 2d edition. London: 8. 
Bagster & Sons. [1890.] xxi, 509 pp. 

Mueller, Friedrich Max. Physical religion. The Gifford lectures 
before the University of Glasgow, in 1890. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co, 1891. 410 pp. (As defined by the author, physical religion or the 
worship of nature is one of the three great manifestations of natural 
religion; the other two being the anthropological, or worship of the 
spirits of human ancestors, and the psychological, or worship of the 
divine as discovered in the deepest depth of the human heart.) 

Stirling, James Hutchinson. Philosophy and theology, being the 
first Edinburgh University Gifford lectures. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1890. xvi, 407 pp. (Includes two courses of lectures, the first 
on the affirmative, delivered in 1889; the second on the negative, in 
1890.) 
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A PRIORI. 
By J. Frederic Dutton. 


Between the illusion that we have, prior to experience, 
any knowledge of the particular facts of the universe, and 
the irrefutable fact that certain thought-forms lie in the 
mind prior to sensation, and are necessarily joined with 
sensation to make experience possible, there is a vast differ- 
ence. The one is the long since exploded idea of an a priori 
knowledge of nature: the other is the never-to-be-exploded 
insight into the a priori nature of knowledge. 

By no analysis of our own minds, by no study simply of 
the formal laws of thought, can we ever discover the relative 
size of Jupiter and Venus, the age of the rocks, the constitu- 
tion of the sun, the elements of water, or the law of gravita- 
tion. Whatever progress we have made or shall make in 
the knowledge of the existence, relations, and laws of phe- 
nomena, must be along the line of observation, experiment, 
and verification. Natural science is, at first, wholly induc- 
tive. It accepts common experience as given. From this 
it proceeds by closer observation, by experiment and classi- 
fication, to deduce general laws. But it works with material 
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already at hand. It begins with the crude facts of common 
experience. These are its maxims: Approach these facts 
with no preconceptions. Get rid of self. Empty the mind 
to have it filled. Do not attempt to tell Nature what she 
ought to be, but lowly listen to discover what she is. Ap- 
proach the study of the universe in a frame of mind purely 
receptive, and let her tell you her own story. | 

A true apriorism, on the other hand, while in no sense 
opposed to the scientific method, goes beyond it. The 
classification of facts and the deduction of special laws it 
leaves to science; but the examination of the ultimate nat- 
ure of these facts it takes to itself. It sets forth the intel- 
lectual presuppositions of all experience. It says nothing 
of the special nature and relations of this or that group of 
facts. Its concern is with the concepts, or mental forms, 
which underlie and alone give meaning to every fact. It 
declares that the universe as we know it, as every rational 
being must know it, has no existence apart from being 
known, no existence except as related to some conscious- 
ness, actual or possible: that there is something in the 
make-up of every event, of every object, and of the con- 
nected experience that we call nature, which could not 
have come to us from without, which we are utterly in- 
capable of reducing to simple sensations, however aided 
by telescope or crucible, which is incapable of being imaged 
in forms of sense or expressed in terms of sense, and which, 
as it could not have come through the senses, must have 
come from the mind,—something that the mind adds to 
sensations, in order to give them any meaning. 

Science is the knowledge of phenomena as such, and of 
the permanent relations which exist among them. Philoso- 
phy is the knowledge of the intellectual or a priort elements 
necessarily involved in all experience. If these definitions 


are substantially correct, then philosophy is not a more gen- 


eral science, the science of the sciences; neither is science as 
a whole, nor any particular science, a more specialized phi- 
losophy. Each has a province peculiarly its own. Much 


confusion, loose thinking, and word-warring would be avoided _ 
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by recognizing the mutual limits of science and philosophy, 
and confining each to its proper sphere. 

Philosophy, as here defined, teaches that there are certain 
primary concepts, categories, or forms of thought,— call 
them what you will,— which inhere in the very nature of 
thought itself and of the soul itself, and without which the 
universe would be to us unmeaning, a chaos, “less even 
than a dream”’; that these concepts constitute the essence 
of thought and the essence of things; and that the universe 
is essentially intelligence. Sensations are but symbols, 
wholly unmeaning until informed with thought. Breaking 
in upon the soul, through our five senses, these sensations, 
a million every hour, are ‘the call-bells, the electric shocks, 
which arouse the soul to self-activity and awaken to self- 
consciousness those primary laws and forces of the mind, 
those fundamental thought-forms, which, until these sen- 
sations came, lay slumbering in our being’s depths. 

These thought-forms, as we shall set forth in the sequel, 
have the very nature of universality. We find them first 
within the mind: they are discovered to us as essentially 
spiritual. But they are not simply mine and thine. Their. 
very nature and use is to carry us beyond ourselves. They 
apprise us of their own essential infinity. Sensations, which 
constitute the appearances of things, arouse us to a reality 
beyond ourselves: what the mind reads into these sensations, 
in the very effort to interpret them, informs us what that 
reality is. These thought-forms, joined to sensations, com- 
_pel us to recognize an infinite other-self, whose appearance 
is Nature, whose reality is God. 

Moreover, it must be recognized that these thought-forms 
are in every experience, in every observation, in every spoken 
sentence. The most ignorant peasant uses them every day. 
They are incipient in the mind of a child. You cannot 
have knowledge, however superficial, of any object, however 
familiar, which does not involve knowledge of self, knowl- 
edge of a not-self, and knowledge of an infinite Over-self 
which includes both,— self-consciousness, world-conscious- 
ness, God-consciousness. When the farmer says, “ The rain 
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has made my brook overflow,” there are involved in that 
simple sentence the categories of being, of action, of sub- 
stance, of cause, of time, and space. The fact of the pres- 
ence of these concepts is not in the least degree dependent 
upon our recognition of their presence. We live long 
before we begin to question the meaning of life. We 
breathe and our hearts beat, whether we ever study physi- 
ology or not. We are always surrounded by the atmosphere, 
though we never recognize its presence. Experience 
comes before us first in the form of feeling. From the 
spiritual elements in experience arises first that dim “ sense 
of the supernatural ” which is the basis of all religion. Re- 
ligion is philosophy felt: philosophy is religion thought. 
For this reason, religion and philosophy precede all the 
special sciences. Their data are the daily experience of 
the rudest savage. They are perennial. They are never 
outgrown. All men are philosophers in the making, and 
all men are naturally worshippers. The latter we become, 
in fact, the moment we trust our instincts; the former, the 
moment we begin really to reflect. 

I have dwelt so long upon this introduction for two 
reasons : — 

I. It is the fashion to-day to pour contempt upon all forms 
of apriorism, even from quarters whence this opposition 
might least be expected. Under the epithet of High-priori, 
this method of reasoning is spoken of as an extremely short 


road to knowledge, a worn-out dogma or a moss-grown - 


myth. It is most frequently denounced by the younger 
professors of philosophy in our universities, who do not 
seem to consider it worth their pains to disprove it or to 
find out what it really is. Much less do they discriminate 
between its false and true forms, between a doctrine that 
we have all knowledge within ourselves, without the labor 
of interrogating the world, and a doctrine that we have the 
elements of all knowledge within ourselves, without which 
all our questionings of nature would be resultless and mean- 
ingless. 


II. A strong effort is being made to-day to base philoso- _ 
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phy upon science. Dr. F. E. Abbot, in his little book, “The 
Way out of Agnosticism,” makes the following statement 
as one of his three fundamental postulates: ‘“* The universal 
results of the special sciences, including the method common 
to them all, are the only possible data of philosophy or uni- 
versal science.’ In his explanation of this passage he says, 
“ This principle means that philosophy cannot begin until 
the innumerable individuals of the human race have accu- 
mulated a common stock, great or small, of universal knowl- 
edge which has been proved, tested, or verified by their 
universal experience, and from which all errors of indi- 
viduals have been eliminated.” If this be true, philosophy 
mnust wait upon geology, astronomy, botany, and chemistry. 
It must go to the general conclusions of these for its data. 
It can only advance pari passu with these. But philosophy 
has never been regarded in this light. Only by an absolute 
reversion of the meaning of this word as held by the greatest 
thinkers for two thousand years can it be made to mean simply 
the most general of the sciences. To philosophize is not to 
reach the highest generalizations of the experimental sci- 
ences: it is to look directly at the elements of the simplest 
knowledge. For this reason our best philosophers even 
now are not studying so much the Huxley and Spencer of 
to-day as the Plato and Aristotle of more than two thousand 
years ago. 

In reading the volume to which I have just referred, the 
feeling must come to many that, if its fundamental prin- 
ciples be true, the conversion of the world is yet afar off. 
Religion must wait for philosophy, and philosophy for the 
culmination of the special sciences, before either can begin 
to be. How, then, can we account for the fact that from 
the earliest times both religion and philosophy have been ? 
But, if religion be philosophy felt, and philosophy be religion 
thought, and both be absolutely bound up in common con- 
sciousness, then the outlook is more hopeful. 

To make our fundamental proposition perfectly clear, a 
little repetition may not be ill-advised. Experience is a 
compound result: one part is sensation, the other part is 
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soul.. Our sensations alone could never give us a knowl- 
edge of objects. In the make-up of any object,—a tree, 
a book, a house,—that it may become an object, there is 
something more than taste, smell, sound, color, or feeling,— 
something that has not been poured in upon us through eyes 
and ears, something we find in the object because we find 
it first in ourselves. This is’ the categories of thought, 
which sensations are not, and by no twisting and turning 
can ever become. They would, perhaps, never have come 
into consciousness but for our sensations; but they alone can 
give our sensations any meaning, and, transfused through 
them, bound up with them and in them, present to us those 
intelligible objects we call the external world. ‘To use a 
homely illustration, objects in nature may be likened to the 
pudding which the good housewife places upon our break- 
fast table,— half water, half meal, inextricably blended in 
every part. So the world, as a whole, and things therein, 
are an intimate and all-pervading compound of soul and 
sense. 

Such is the best I can at present do with this thought. 
My meaning will become clearer as we proceed. Let us 
now consider some of these primary concepts, categories, 
intellectual forms, or universal thought-elements, which we 
constantly and spontaneously add to sensations, in order to 
form objects. We will select four,—space, time, cause, 
unity. 

I. Space.— Every material object exists in space. It is 
impossible to see or imagine anything so large or so small 
that space does not bound it, and permeate it. However 
large you think the universe, you know that space lies be- 
yond it: however small you think the ultimate atoms, you 
know they all exist in space. Neither your senses nor your 
imagination can possibly outrun this fundamental postulate. 


Space is not a mere fancy. It is as real to us as the moun- © 


tain or the ocean. It is more real. The thought of space 
was called into consciousness to explain these objects; but, 
once here, it exists to the mind independent of these objects. 
We cannot sense, we cannot imagine, but we can think, pure 
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space. These objects may pass away: space cannot pass 
away. ‘Their existence is dependent upon it. Its existence 
is in no sense dependent upon them. 

Space is not a sensation; neither is it any group of sensa- 
tions, real or imaginary; by no amount of twisting and turn- 
ing can it be converted into sensations. Professor William 
James in his recent work on Psychology defines space as 
“the aggregate of our possible sensations”: a long chapter 
in the second volume is devoted to the discussion of how we 
sense space. Here is a work, by the way, containing a vast 
amount of interesting and valuable physiological matter, 
absolutely spoiled by a false philosophy, or rather by the 
effort to teach philosophy where no philosophy as yet exists. 
It is one of the many examples we have in our day of the 
hopeless subtleties and absurdities into which men are driven 
who would resolve all thinking into nervous tremors. How, 
while using this body, the innate and eternal thoughts of 
the soul are brought into consciousness is one thing: what 
these thoughts in themselves are is another and a very differ- 
ent thing. I have not wholly explained the nature of a 
planet by telling how I found it, nor have I revealed all that, 
is locked up in our thought of a house by analyzing the car- 
penter’s chest. 

But let us appeal from the would-be philosopher to the 
man. We sense objects in space. Does any man, unper- 
verted by theories, ever dream that he can sense space? Is 
it something we can smell or taste or see? Of what color 
is it, what odor? If I had no sensations whatever, should 
“I be out of space? Was Laura Bridgman less in space than 
youorl? Isa corpse out of space? Destroy all sensation 
in the universe, wipe animal, even vegetable life absolutely 
out of existence, have you destroyed space or lessened it by 
a cubic inch. “Oh,” you may reply, ‘we don’t mean that. 
Space is what we could sense if we had our senses.” To 
which I simply reply: “ Think about it. Is it?” 

Let us not stop with the much belabored argument 
from common sense. Common sense may be wrong. Let 
us approach this thought from another side, to see if we 
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must be right. Space is infinite. We know this. We can- 
not picture infinite space. We cannot image it. Least of 
all can we sense it. But we know it is infinite. We know 
this from the direct insight we have into the ultimate nature 
of space itself. Why? From this simple reason, that space 
is essentially self-limiting. Every object is limited by space: 
space is limited only by itself. We enclose the room with 
walls. But these walls do not limit the space within the 
room. Space permeates these walls. There is nothing be- 
tween different portions of space which is spaceless. What 
limits the space within the room is the space without it; 
and so on forever. You can have no definite thought of an 
object without the thought of its environment. You can 
have no conception of space, however large, without conceiy- 
ing space beyond it; and the latter conception is just as 
necessary and definite as the former. Now whatever is its 
own other, whatever alone can limit any portion of itself, 
continues itself. We may express this in the form of an 
axiom:— Whatever is necessarily self-limiting is necessarily 
infinite. 

Let the reader stop right here. Let him consider deeply 
this axiom. Let him consider it in itself and in its relation. 
Let him not leave it until he is certain that it is true. It 
is just as true, just as self-evident, as any axiom of math- 
ematics,— as that two straight lines, for instance, cannot en- 


close space, or that a straight line is the shortest distance — 


between two points. It is one of the axioms which lie at 
the basis of philosophy and make philosophy as certain as 
geometry. Absolute certainty on this one point is worth 
whole volumes of the history of philosophical controversies. 

Here, too, is the beginning of the end of agnosticism. 
Agnosticism tells us the finite cannot conceive the infi- 
nite. But we do conceive the infinite in apprehending the 
finite. The infinite is the logical condition of the finite, 
and the knowledge of it comes to us by every act by which 
we know any finite object. The infinite lies all about us, 
and permeates us through and through. 


Let no one be hindered here by confounding the reason _ 
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with the imagination, as Sir William Hamilton did. The 
necessity of the truth of this axiom is a logical necessity. 
Hamilton says, in substance, that we cannot imagine infinite 
space: therefore, we cannot think it. But we do think it 
in really thinking space at all. We never imagine space, 
anyway, but only arbitrary limits of space and things in 
space. We always think space. To imagine anything is 
to form an image of it; and an image always has limits. 
Therefore, to say that we cannot think infinite space because 
we cannot imagine or image it is to say that we cannot 
think the unlimited because we cannot limit it. 

To distinguish clearly between imagination and pure 
thinking is one of the great desiderata of to-day, and much 
of our confusion in philosophy would be avoided by keeping 
this distinction always in mind. Let me call the reader 
back from any effort to picture to himself space, finite or 
infinite, to the effort to think space. Take a cubic inch or a 
cubic trillion of miles of space, and you know that, what- 
ever else lies beyond it, space lies beyond; and you know 
that simply from the thought of the essential nature of the 
cubic inch of space itself; or, if not, as in any axiom of. 
mathematics, you must brood upon it until you do. 

Between us and the farthest nebulous patch of light visi- 
ble, but irresolvable, by the telescope, a patch of light which 
hints at one of many other systems of suns besides those 
which compose our starry heavens, there is a distance be- 
fore which the imagination absolutely palls; and yet there 
is nothing irrational, nothing logically impossible, in this 
‘thought. Beyond this nebula, sense, even when aided by 
the most powerful telescope, fails me. And yet I know 
there is a beyond. I may have reached the boundaries of 
the physical universe. However far I might go beyond that 
remotest nebula, I might not find another star. Of that I 
can neither positively affirm nor deny anything. But I can 
positively affirm that I have not outrun the pure possibili- 
ties of other worlds. I know that there is as much space 
the other side of that nebula as there is this side. I know 
this just as well as I know that there is space between me 
and the table before which I sit. 

2 
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Space is infinite. This is the first axiom regarding it. 
By the same rational insight we reach other axioms. Some 
of these we will here simply point out. Space is infinitely 
divisible, no conceivable portion being the smallest possible 
portion. Space is absolutely continuous. Space is a unit: 
there is but one space. Space is eternal,— without begin- 
ning or end,— timeless, indestructible, uncreated. Space is 
inconvertible: no portion of space can be changed into any- 
thing that is not space. Space is permanent: it does not 
move, neither do its parts move among each other. 

In view of these axioms, let those who so easily brush 
aside the a priort philosophy tell us how, by sensations 
alone, we ever reach them; how space, with such depth of 
meaning, is ever poured into the soul through the eyes and 
ears. To know by sensation alone that space is infinite, I 
must have passed through infinite space; to know that it is 
eternal, I must have already been with it forever; to know 
that its parts are immovable, I must have tried ineffectually, 
though with infinite power, to move these parts among each 
other,— all of which is impossible, irrational, and absurd. 
But, if this most certain knowledge of space came not from 
without, whence came it? Whence could it have come but 
from the mind itself? My sensations awoke it into con- 
sciousness; but they did not create it. They are not it. 
Before any experience, it was in the soul, though the soul 
knew it not. Space, the primary substratum of the uni- 
verse, without which the universe cannot be, is a spiritual 
entity, an eternal form of thought; and an eternal form of 
thought is the eternal foundation of things. Either we 
must deny the foregoing axioms or admit this sublime con- 
clusion. ' 

II. Time.— The category of time need not detain us so 
long. It runs in many ways parallel to space, and is always 
classed with it. The thought of space is necessary for the 
conception of an external world; but time is necessary both 
for the external world and for consciousness. Thinking is 
a process, and creation is an eternal process: both of these 
imply time. If things change, they change in time: if they : 
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do not change, they endure in time. They are related to 
each other as coexistent and successive in time, for these 
are time relations. Time is not a thing, neither is it a 
change; but all things exist and change in time. I cannot 
have abstracted the thought of time from my experience of 
many changes, as if it were a generalized concept of change. 
The thought of time must have been present in the first 
change, to make that change intelligible. 

Again, appealing to common sense, does any man ever 
really imagine that he can sense time,— that he can hear it, 
feel it, taste it? The question carries its own answer. Let 
us turn, however, at once to the infinite nature of time. 
Time, like space, is self-limiting,—7.e., infinite. What 
limits this moment? The moment before it and the mo- 
ment which follows it. Time’s limit is its continuation. 
Time has neither beginning nor end, but all things begin 
and end in time. To think of a beginning or end of time, 
we must think of a time when time was not or will not be; 
and this is self-contradictory. 

Here, also, is an insight, a rational intuition, which tran- 
scends imagination. Man has been upon this earth from. 
fifty thousand to one hundred thousand, possibly two hun- 
dred thousand, years; animal life has been here from one to 
two hundred million years; the earth as a separate body has 
existed a hundred or perhaps a thousand times as long as 
this. Professor Thompson points us to a time, say trillions 
of years hence, when the sun, with all its satellites welded 
to its centre, will fall, a cold, black mass, through space. 
How feeble is the imagination to comprehend these eons! 
Yet here is nothing irrational. These ages of ages awaken 
our sense of awe and wonder, but not our sense of the im- 
possible. Here is something that we cannot image, nothing 
that we cannot think. But, had Professor Thompson told 
us that, when our solar system thus runs down, time itself 
will cease, he would have said something unthinkable, some- 
thing to which we can attach no possible meaning. Grant 
that it will be twenty trillions of years to this event: I 
am as certain that there must be twenty trillions of years to 
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follow as that twenty trillions of years have gone before, or 
as that there was a moment prior to this moment and that 
there will be a moment after it. I am as sure of the in- 
finity of time itself as I am of the transitoriness of the 
present moment; the one is just as rational as the other; in 
fully grasping the moment, I grasp eternity. 

By a similar analysis of our thought of time other axioms 
follow. Time is a unit. Time is absolutely continuous, 
there being no timelessness possible between different times: 
therefore, it is often represented under the image of a stream, 
as a flowing, not a leaping. Time is infinitely divisible: it 
is impossible to conceive any part of time as the smallest 
possible part. Time is everywhere: we can conceive nothing 
apart from time. 

Can sensations, or any deductions from sensations, have 
given me these axioms of time? It is impossible. I must 
use time in interpreting my sensations: it cannot, then, be 
derived from them. No sensation, no combination of sensa- 
tions, can give me the universal and necessary. Sensation 
can simply tell me what zs, here and now, not what must be, 
everywhere and always. ‘To know from experience that 
time is infinite, I must have had experiences through infinite 
time, past and future, which is impossible and unthinkable. 
To know from experience that time is everywhere, I must 
have had experiences everywhere in time. This, again, is 
impossible. To know by experience that time is infinitely 
divisible, I must have made these infinite divisions. This I 
cannot do. 

III. Cause.—If from space and time, so similar in many 
ways, we turn now to the category of cause, we find our- 
selves seemingly in a very different realm. Here is a cate- 
gory over which so much has been written, about which so 
much confusion still prevails that I hesitate to touch it in 
the limits here made necessary. But it is a fundamental 
postulate,— the most fundamental. The questions, What 
is it? How came I possessed of it? and What is its validity ? 
are pivotal questions for philosophy. 

The idea of cause should always be studied for what it is. _ 
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It should never be confounded with simple change in the 
states of matter, nor with invariable sequence. Water 
passes into steam. The water is the source of the steam, 
so far as what we call its matter is concerned. But can 
this matter change itself? What we want is something 
to explain the movements and the transitions as well as the 
existence of phenomena, and this something we never find 
in the phenomena themselves. Even were the world a 
dead world, in which nothing ever changed, still, we may 
believe, the question of its source would force itself upon us. 
This book lies before me, the aggregate of a certain number 
of sensations objectified into space and persisting in time. 
Why is not this enough to say about it? Why does this 
book always suggest something, as the real source and 
reason of its existence, since, as an object of my senses, it 
certainly is not this source and reason itself? Yet it does. 
Try ever so hard, we can never free ourselves from this 
suggestion. The effort to think of sensations, singly or in 
the aggregate, as finalities, has been tried again and again ; 
and it has always failed. Our sensations, phenomena, and 
matter always have the form of pure passivity. In fact, we. 
might almost define matter as the aggregate of our sensa- 
tions, real or possible, which is ever acted upon, but does 
not act. Appearances do not arise from appearances, neither 
do they constitute themselves. This conviction is abso- 
lutely imbedded in the common convictions of the race, and 
the most subtle thinkers have never been able to escape it. 
“The things which are seen were not made of things which 
_ do appear.” 

If we seek a stronger proof of this ineradicable conviction 
than a simple statement of it, we have this in our absolute 
belief in an external world. To deny the principle of causa- 
tion is to involve ourselves in a mesh of Subjective Idealism, 
which turns the whole universe into a dream, and ourselves, 
at last, into a dream also. Our sensations, as such, are sub- 
jective. It is impossible to conceive how they can exist 
apart from us. We have spoken of experience as a com- 
pound of sense and soul; but a closer analysis reveals the 
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fact that this sense itself is also half soul. That color, 
sound, taste, smell, and our tactual impressions should have 
any existence apart from a mind that feels, is absolutely 
inconceivable. They are my sensations and thine. Could 
there be color with no eye to see or sound with no ear to 
hear? Common language is an abridgment of thought. 
We say the apple is red; but just what do we mean? Has 
the apple the sensations it produces in me? Is the Universe 
a great sensorium, having in itself all the sensations it pro- 
duces in me? This no one will hold. 

I am one factor even in my sensations. But these break 
in upon me. They come from without. They generally 
come upon me by surprise. They often come upon me 
against my will. Hence there is another factor; and what 
I mean when I say the apple is red is that there is a self- . 
activity without me which, joined with me, produces in me 
the sensation I call red. The whole external world is the 
self-active, permanent, objective factor of all the sensations, 
real or possible, which do or can appear to the soul. My 
sensations are not objective, but one-half of their cause is. 
Did they stand before me as wholly mine, or, if not, as then 
wholly of themselves, I could never argue from them to 
anything beyond them or say that anything exists except 
myself. The existence of the earth and the stars, of the 
bodies and souls of my fellow-men, of my own body, of all 
things except my own mind, which, to think at all, must 
directly think itself, is an inference from the category of 
causation. Our conviction that there is a real world with- 
out us is one with the conviction of an external supersen- 
sible cause. We must hold that our sensations lead to 
something beyond ourselves: this is simply affirming that 
their source is in a something not ourselves which acts to 
produce them and which is supersensible. Thus sensations 
which at first seem most real turn out in the end to be least 
real, having their reality in something behind them which 
we can never sense. This argument is, we believe, abso- 
lutely irrefutable. 

If now we seek for the filling up of the meaning of t 
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word “cause,” we find it in ourselves. The necessity of the 
objectivity and universality of causation inheres in the 
nature of knowledge; but the nature of cause is directly 
revealed in the primary acts of the soul itself. We have a 
direct and perpetual knowledge that we are, each one of us, 
a personal self-activity, an intelligent will. We know our- 
selves as originating and directing motion. Our whole life 
is a direct forth-putting of the will. Of this we have an 
immediate intuition. That which acts and thinks, which 
goes forth from itself and returns to itself, which amid all 
changes never loses its identity, and which moves, but is 
not moved, we call the soul. The universal and permanent 
cause of all things—cause, or force, or energy —is the 
soul of the universe. 

After what we have said, we need not dwell upon the fact 
that our idea of cause comes from within. It is not in the 
sensations, though these call it into consciousness and keep 
it there. It is in the mind; and by it we interpret sensa- 
tions and read them off as upon the foreground of a most 
real, objective spirit-world. 

IV. Unity.—A fourth a priori element of experience is 
unity. This is the last we will notice, and to it we can give 
but a few words. By unity we mean the combination of 
various sensations into one whole which we call an object, 
the combining of the various objects of experience into a 
systematic whole which we call the universe, and the pure 
intuition we have of the essential unity of Time and Space. 

It should never be forgotten that sensations come to us 
‘singly. If we take sensations of the same kind or of differ- 
ent kinds, this law holds equally well. If I look at a canvas 
of uniform red, I can sense only a part of it at a time; and, 
however rapid may be the successions of my sensations, 
they do succeed each other. If, while I look at the sun, 
I feel its warmth, these sensations are different absolutely. 
How, then, do I unite these into one object? All unity is 
a union of difference. Now, if I am my sensations rather 
than have them, as Condillac would have us believe, how do 
or can I marshal these into one object or one universe? 
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I must, then, change every moment. I am different with 
every sensation. How, then, can I be conscious of a past 
or of any connection between sensations in the present? 
My soul is simply a billow: the form rolls on, having a new 
substance every second. For these combinations, which I 
certainly do make, and which alone can make for me an 
intelligible world, I must know myself as one and indivisible 
through all my experiences. I must be able to recall my 
past, and recall it as my past. I must be able to recognize 
what I felt a moment ago as the same as that of which I can 
now form a mental image. To do this, I must recognize my- 
self as the same. If I am not the same, I cannot say that 
I remember what I felt. Or if I have at the same time 
different sensations of one object, to apprehend this one 
object I must unite these sensations in myself; and, to do 
this, I must be one. The unity of the ego is the only pos- 
sible basis of the unity of consciousness; and the unity of 
consciousness is the only possible basis of the consciousness 
of unity. 

This, we admit, is technical language; but it is simply a 
philosophical statement of a most apparent fact,—a fact so 
apparent as to be ignored as a truism. In all knowing, I, 
the invisible, indivisible, unchangeable ego, know not the 
object only, but myself also,— the elements of the object as 
changing, myself as abiding. Knowledge of objects is the 
result of a combination of sensations which the soul itself 
first makes; and this combination is impossible unless the 
soul, through all its sensations, continues self-identical, an 
indivisible, imperishable unit. 

Now as this intuition of the unity of the ego is necessary for 
knowledge, I do not see how it can result from knowledge. 
The consciousness of myself, as one self-active, persistent 
entity, may and does arise in the course of experience; but 
it does not come from experience. Experience itself is im- 
possible without this presupposition. 

One thought only remains,—a most important thought, 
which has run through all we have said, but has not, perhaps, 
been seen with sufficient clearness. It is this: These cate- 
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gories of the mind which first come into consciousness from 
my own being’s depths have the form of universality. This 
is the deepest, let us say divinest, of all philosophic insights. 
These categories are not sensations or deductions from sensa- 
tions: then they are from the soul,—yes, from each of our 
souls. They are spiritual entities. But they are spiritual 
entities called into consciousness in the effort to give mean- 
ing to the external world: they are the substance of that 
world. Take space, time, cause, and unity out of the uni- 
verse, and you have really nothing left,— nothing but fleet- 
ing and wholly unrelated sensations, a passing panorama of 
subjective shadows. What comes from the depths of the 
soul is the essence of things. Were these categories not in 
me, permanent and absolute forms of my thinking, I should 
never have known them; but, once known, yea, in the very 
act of knowing them, I discover that they are the forms and 
foundation of universal objectivity. They are of the soul; 
but they are not simply of my soul. I find them in myself: 
they come only from spirit; and, as only my own spirit do I 
observe directly, and all things through it, I must first know 
them there. But I discover them: I do not create them, 
neither do I wholly contain them. Their very nature, their 
only use, is to carry me out of myself, to reveal to me a uni- 
verse whose nature is essentially spiritual. Sensations are 
but the symbols of the Over-soul, the language of the Uni- 
versal and Infinite Spirit, the voices of God. They are to 
us what the printed page is to the thoughts for which it 
stands; they are the perpetual summons to what is deepest 
’ in us to commune with what is deepest in the universe. 

The essences of things are the eternal thoughts which 
underlie them and are transfused through them. The uni- 
verse has no existence apart from an infinite self-conscious- 
ness which eternally thinks, and so eternally creates it. As 
seen by the eye, it is the “garment of God”: as seen by 
the soul, it is God himself. 
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NATHAN PARKER. 
By Andrew P. Peabody. 


In my Junior year in college it was announced that the 
Dudleian Lecture was to be delivered by Rev. Dr. Parker, 
of Portsmouth, N.H., and his fame preceded him. Ports- 
mouth was then, in hours of travel, as far from Cambridge 
as Philadelphia is now, and it was only an exceptional repu- 
tation that would reach the length of a day’s journey. We 
were not disappointed in his appearance. A brow majestic 
as is seldom seen, eyes singularly keen and deep-searching, 
a countenance grave without sternness, expressive of equal 
and full measures of dignity and graciousness, won our ad- 
miration, even though we were wont to see in the college 
pulpit men whose mere presence was a power. His prayer 
thrilled our young hearts by its simple, spontaneous fervor. 
He read Cowper’s hymn, 

“ Hear what God the Lord hath spoken,” 


so impressively that it became at once a favorite hymn with 
me; and, had I the imitative faculty, I could reproduce 
from memory the very intonations and special emphases of 
his reading. It came to his turn to preach on the validity 
of non-episcopal ordination,—a subject not then sufficiently 
prominent in the public mind to awaken any strong interest 
in the lecturer or in his hearers. I certainly felt no interest 
in the lecture itself; but I did want to hear that man 
preach, and — to borrow a phrase familiar among young men 
in my time —I would have walked miles for the chance. 
Four years afterward I went to Portsmouth as a teacher, 
attended his church for fifteen months, was never absent 
from a midweek service or on any occasion on which his 
voice could be heard, and left the town with an appetite for 
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more. Before the expiration of another four years I became 
his colleague in the pastorate. He survived my ordination 
but a fortnight, and for twenty-seven years I occupied, with 
no consciousness of filling, his place. 

His was, indeed, a unique place. We read of the autoc- 
racy of some of the early New England clergy, who ruled 
with a rod of iron, and enforced obedience under penalty of 
social ostracism in cases which were not amenable to eccle- 
siastical discipline. Dr. Parker exercised an equally abso- 
lute supremacy, without assumption or pretension, without 
meaning to transcend the ordinary sphere of a minister’s 
influence, and probably without the slightest consciousness 
of the extent of his power. In giving a sketch of his life 
and ministry my purpose is to show what a Christian min- 
istry may effect under social conditions which, as at present, 
give it no conventional prestige, and no vantage-ground 
which it does not legitimately win. 

Nathan Parker was born at Reading, Mass., June 15, 1782. 
He graduated at Harvard College in 1803. He commenced 
the study of theology with Rev. Dr. Bancroft, of Worcester. 
In 1805 he accepted a tutorship in Bowdoin College, at the 
same time that Parker Cleaveland exchanged a Harvard 
tutorship for a professorship at Bowdoin. The two Harvard 
graduates, thus associated, were fellow-boarders, were closely 
intimate, and formed a friendship suspended only by death ; 
while their educational work and their common interest in 
the advancement of knowledge and science cannot but have 
given to Mr. Parker a broader culture than he would have 
' derived from a three years’ course with a country minister. 
Having meanwhile been licensed to preach, he was in 1808 
invited to become the pastor of the South Congregational 
Church in Portsmouth, and was ordained in September of 
that year. 

The church, when he became its minister, was in a condi- 
tion by no means hopeful. Early in the preceding century 
the Congregational church of Portsmouth had been rent in 
twain by a quarrel as to the location of a new church edifice. 
A majority of the parish, with a large minority of the church, 
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removed to a new site, and took with them both the min- 
ister and the records. The minority of the parish, claiming 
to represent the original church, erected a new house of 
worship near that which was uo longer fit for occupancy. 
After a period of strife, the question of priority was waived 
by common consent in the titles, thenceforth employed, of 
North and South Church. The two were for many years 
equally prosperous. The South Church was for more than 
half a century under the pastorate of Rev. Dr. Haven, one 
of the most eloquent preachers of his time, and eminently 
assiduous and kind in his pastoral relations. But he had 
yielded to the infirmities of age. A colleague had been set- 
tled, and dismissed after a brief and unsuccessful ministry. 
Then ensued several months of entire disability on Dr. 
Haven’s part, and after his death the pulpit remained vacant 
for two years and a half. Meanwhile the site, which was at 
first central, had long ceased to be so; and in the North 
Church Rev. Dr. Buckminster, only less gifted than his son 
of illustrious memory, was in the ripe maturity of power 
and reputation. Under such discouraging circumstances the 
South Parish sustained itself in great part through the gen- 
erous enterprise of Dr. Haven’s sons. 

Mr. Parker’s settlement produced an entire change in 
the aspect of affairs. Both churches had become liberalized 
in their theology ; but Dr. Buckminster was a strong Cal- 
vinist, while Dr. Haven’s orthodoxy had been of a milder 
type, insomuch that he even called in question the dogma 
of eternal punishment. Mr. Parker, at the outset, professed 
himself a Unitarian; but he was received by Dr. Buckmin- 
ster with the utmost kindness, exchanged pulpits with him, 
became the intimate friend of his children, and preached his 
funeral sermon. His own church had a steady, but at first 
a slow growth. All who might have left it stayed, and such 
new families as there were, now and then, filled a vacant 
pew. But, while Dr. Buckminster lived, few came from 
other churches. At his death the majority of his society 
were anti-Calvinistic ; but the church, which had been kept 
small by its narrow creed, and which by Congregational 
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usage had concurrent power with the parish, consisted 
almost entirely of Calvinists. Rev. Mr. Field (afterward 
of Weston) had a call from the parish to become their 
minister; but the call was negatived by the church after he 
had sustained an unsatisfactory examination “by a committee 
of that body. The choice then fell upon a very pronounced 
Hopkinsian. Mr. Parker was invited as a member of the 
council convened for the ordination. In the course of the 
preliminary proceedings he asked the candidate whether 
under his ministry the interchange of pulpit services would 
be continued, and, receiving a negative answer, withdrew 
from the meeting. A protest, signed by a large number of 
the parishioners, against the ordination was presented to 
the council, and the discussion that ensued occasioned a 
delay of the public services for several hours; but, as there 
had been in the action of the parish and of the church no 
departure from established usage, the remonstrance was laid 
on the table. The consequence was the secession to the 
South Parish of nearly all the remonstrants, including 
several of the most important and influential families, who 
weighed much more than they counted. ‘Unto every one 
that hath shall be given,” is the law of churches as of men; 
and from that time the South Parish increased rapidly, till 
it outgrew its church-room, and for the out-of-the-way, 
dilapidated wooden building, a century old, a new church, 
built of Rockport granite, was erected in a central site. 
This, too, had become full at the time of Dr. Parker’s 
death, and, had his life and health been spared, the en- 
largement of the edifice rendered necessary by increasing 
numbers twenty years later would have taken place in less 
than half that interval. 

For nearly half the period of his pastorate Dr. Parker was 
handicapped in his work by what to a person of less forti- 
tude and persistency of will-power would have been dis- 
abling physical infirmity. In 1821 he became aware of an 
obstruction in speaking and breathing, which was ascer- 
tained to result from a polypus in the upper part of the 
nose. From that time he had not a painless hour. The 
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morbid growth was repeatedly removed by surgical opera- 
tions, which were required more and more frequently, till at 
length they became necessary every Sunday morning, and 
he learned to be hisown surgeon. In the spring of 1832 the 
disease, though"less virulent in its original site, began to 
affect the vital organs of respiration. He was then obliged 
to suspend preaching for several months. In the following 
year, during a brief interval of seeming convalescence, he 
preached a few times, but, finding himself again silenced, he 
tendered his resignation. His parish unanimously refused 
to entertain the thought of parting with him, or even of 
diminishing his salary, but voted to procure as early as 
possible the services of an assistant minister. I was chosen 
to that office, and accepted it in preference to invitations, 
otherwise desirable, to a sole pastorate, in the hope of sup- 
plementing my professional education by his precious coun- 
sel, example, and influence. Up to the day of my ordination, 
on October 24th, he continued to discharge his pastoral 
duties with his wonted thoughtfulness and kindness. It 
was hoped that he might attend the ordination services; 
but during the preceding night his disease manifested imme- 
diately alarming symptoms, and his death occurred on the 
8th of November. 

I find it hard to describe Dr. Parker’s preaching, though 
my memory of its characteristics is as distinct as if I had 
heard him but yesterday. He had nothing of the conven- 
tional pulpit manner, more common then than now; but 
there was in his utterance an intense solemnity as of a man 
looking with open face and penetrating vision into truths as 
real to his consciousness as his own being. In his manner 
one could detect neither the presence nor the absence of 
suavity or any of the lesser graces; for he fixed the un- 
divided attention of his hearers on what was felt to be his 
message from God. He was never impassioned, and never | 
dull or heavy in his delivery; but he held, as few men ever 
have, his entire audience in the attitude of earnest listeners, 
often as with suspended breath, and in the profound still- 
ness which attends bursts of surpassing eloquence, but sel: 
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dom waits on the simple words of one whose oratory has 
neither skill, art, nor artifice. I ought to add that his coun- 
tenance helped him preach. He looked the saint and the 
prophet. He hardly ever used gesture, unless an uncon- 
scious yet strongly emphatic movement of the head may 
bear that name. 

He told me, shortly before my ordination, that it had been 
his purpose never to leave the pulpit without having said 
something which might be worth carrying from the sanc- 
tuary for a person who would never enter it again, but 
would go home to fatal illness or to unwarned death. Yet 
there was nothing of gloom or terror in his preaching. He 
seldom alluded — though, when he did, it was in terms of 
strong conviction — to the darker side of God’s retributive 
justice. The solemnity of the present life, with its momen- 
tous responsibilities and issues, and the need of beginning 
on earth the life to be led in heaven were the underlying 
thoughts that gave tone and spirit to his sermons. 

In one sense he almost never, in another sense almost 
always, preached occasional sermons. He was unwilling to 
waste Sunday time in the half or more than half secular, 
discourses, for which those who seek occasions, in anniver- 
saries and in transient waves of interest or excitement, can 
find them with amazing frequency. But he so felt the gen- 
eral pulse that his preaching was closely adapted to the feel- 
ing or the need of the time.’ If any crisis of public affairs 
or any local event interested the community, his sermons 
grew from it, though he said not a word about it. There 
“was a reason why this or that sermon was preached then 
and there, and his hearers knew the reason, and often antic- 
ipated in some sort what they were going to hear. Yet 
there would have been nothing in the sermon that would 
need to be omitted or altered to fit it for use at some other 
time or place. 

Of course the death of a member of his flock was an occa- 
sion that could not be passed in silence. It was a custom 
from time immemorial in Portsmouth to have what was 
called a funeral sermon preached on the Sunday afternoon 
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succeeding an interment. An analysis of character was an 
essential part of the sermon,—a eulogy always, if the char- 
acter, though grossly faulty, could hold a coat of whitewash. 
Dr. Parker always preached the sermon, but omitted the 
eulogy. He preached on death and the eternal life, and on 
the consolations and hopes of the gospel, but said nothing 
about the person deceased,—a rule from which he departed 
only in those rare instances in which the entire community 
were mourners, and in two or three cases of pre-emi- 
nent piety in very obscure and lowly life. His discourses 
on these occasions covered a wide range of strictly evangel- 
ical subjects, and were among those that contributed as 
largely to the edification and instruction of the unafflicted 
as to the comfort of those who brought to the sanctuary 
their special burden of trial and sorrow. 

Dr. Parker wrote his Sunday sermons out in full, with 
great care. His style was pure, chaste, and vigorous, with 
no superfluous words, and with little ornament. He never 
preached a poor sermon, and hardly ever one which rose 
above his wonted high plane of thought and diction. After 
his death I selected sermons enough to fill a small octavo 
volume, and in so doing I had all his manuscripts in my 
hands. I think that if I had drawn from the pile, blind- 
folded, the requisite number of discourses, chance would 
have served my purpose fully as well as it was served by 
deliberate and careful choice. 

Dr. Parker’s intercourse with his parishioners was very 
intimate. He made himself at home, and had a welcome 
home, in every household. He did not preach from house to 
house. There was nothing professional in his manner, noth- 
ing which would have been out of place in any near friend. 
He never forced conversation into a religious groove, though 
it often spontaneously took such a direction, as there was 
not infrequently a disposition to talk about a last Sunday’s 
sermon, and at the same time a pervading interest in sacred 
themes both of thought and of duty. But, when nothing 
was said that seemed to have such a bearing, he always left, 
to be recalled after he had gone, some suggestion of counsel, _ 
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warning, encouragement, or comfort, all the more efficient 
and penetrating because the sword of the spirit had not 
made its thrust through unctuous words which would only 
have blunted its point and dulled its edge. A single in- 
stance may stand in the place of scores or hundreds. I was 
at an entertainment given by a dry-goods dealer at the 
close of his fiftieth business year on the same spot. He was 
not only a signally upright man, but a painstaking “ worker 
of righteousness,” on the watch for the rights and interests 
of his customers even more than for his own. I congratu- 
lated him on so honorable a business career. He replied: 
“Tt’s all owing to Dr. Parker. The day that I first opened 
my store, he came in to see me, and sat with me on the 
counter, and we chatted and laughed together, as any two 
young men might. I had no idea that it was anything more 
than a friendly call. But, when he had left me, I found that 
he had said things that set me thinking as I had never 
thought before, and I then made resolutions that I have 
tried to live up to ever since.” 

Dr. Parker knew all about every family in his parish,— 
their business, their relations to the outside world, their. 
besetting trials and temptations, their plans and prospects, 
the kinds of influence which they exercised and to which 
they were subject. He saw everything that offered itself to 
open vision, he interpreted the signs of hidden things, and 
from an early period his people took him into their confi- 
dence and told him what they would have told no one else. 
What was equally noteworthy was his reticence. He never 
‘talked about people, nor had he the slightest tolerance for 
the sort of gossip which some of the ministers of his time 
were not unready to circulate, and which, even when well 
meant, often did unspeakable injury. He never spoke of 
private affairs, except to those immediately concerned in 
them, and when he could speak to some purpose. But his 
advice, when asked, was always given, and never ambig- 
uously, and it was proffered unasked whenever he felt sure 
that it was needed; while he was manifestly so averse from 
interposing in affairs not his own as to put intense emphasis 
on his counsel whenever he gave it. 
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Portsmouth was then the seat of an extensive foreign 
commerce, and almost all of the ship-owners and shipmasters 
were of his parish. At the same time, as vessels were then 
manned by American crews, and as the normal passage to 
the cabin was through the forecastle, there were always 
young men from the best families among the sailors and 
junior officers. Dr. Parker was acquainted with every ship, 
and was among the first to welcome every seafarer on his 
home-coming, and among the last to wish him godspeed when 
he sailed; and I had the cumulative testimony of many who 
afterward came under my charge that life on shipboard bore 
abundant tokens of his wise and beneficent counsel. Many 
of the Portsmouth young men, too, went to the large cities 
for their novitiate in mercantile business. Dr. Parker often 
found places for them, and always bespoke for them the 
kind offices of friends, and especially of his brother minis- 
ters; and a youth seldom went from his flock who did not 
become an active member of the church to which he was 
recommended. Many of them came to be leading men in 
business, in public affairs, and in the religious interests of 
their respective communities ; and I never knew one of them 
who did not ascribe a large share in his well-being to what 
had been done for him by the minister of his boyhood. 

Dr. Parker was a pioneer among our ministers in setting 
his people to work. He never failed to secure all the fellow- 
laborers that he wanted or needed. In 1818 he established 
the first Sunday-school in Portsmouth. He enlisted in this 
work two men who were generally recognized as second to 
none of the time in capacity for Christian work of the high- 
est type, and whose connection with the school was termi- 
nated only by death,— Nathaniel A. Haven, Jr., whose 
scholarly and literary reputation long survived him, and 
was commemorated by Professor Ticknor in a biography 
worthy equally of its subject and of its author; and John 
W. Foster, on whose decease, after thirty-four years of ser- 
vice, the Sunday-school teachers of Boston erected a monu- 
ment in his honor, as having shown himself pre-eminent 
among the laborers in that portion of the gospel harvest- 
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field. They were joined by a large number of the foremost 
members ‘of the church, some of them young, the greater 
number of middle age and of well-matured character. Their 
pastor thought it wise to throw the whole responsibility 
upon them, and seldom visited the school except on quarter 
days when there was a gathering of parents with the chil- 
dren. But he met the teachers every week, and bore the 
chief part with them in the discussion of such subjects as 
seemed best fitted to strengthen their Christian faith and 
purpose, and to prepare them for their class-work. Messrs. 
Haven and Foster, and their associates and successors, never 
failed to provide for each session of the school, as a “ gen- 
eral lesson,” a short discourse as carefully prepared as if it 
had been designed for the pulpit.* The school had at once 
almost double the number of children belonging to the 
parish. Beside those gathered in from non-church-going 
families, there were pupils from every other parish in the 
town,— the children, too, of prominent members of their 
respective churches, who thought that they could not afford 
to lose for their children instruction so precious and influ- 
ence so profoundly felt. 

Among Dr. Parker’s parochial organizations was a “So: 
ciety for Mutual Improvement,” embracing most of the men 
in the parish, both old and young. Among the members 
there was a remarkably large proportion of professional and 
highly educated men. ‘This society held monthly meetings, 
at each of which was read an essay on some previously 
announced subject, followed by a free discussion, with a 
- elosing and always impressive and instructive address by 
the pastor. These meetings developed and brought into 
exercise a great deal of ability in thought and word, which 
might else have remained latent, while there were not want- 
ing among the writers and speakers men whose voice and 
pen were not unfamiliar to a larger public. 


*Some of Mr. Foster's “ general lessons ’’ were printed after his death in a volume 
of his writings which I edited; and I doubt whether the entire range of Sunday- 
school literature can furnish similar productions of a higher order as regards either 
style, thought, or spirit. 
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There were other societies, several among the female 
members of the parish, for social intercourse, religious edi- 
fication, and charitable work. Dr. Parker’s aim was so to 
multiply and diversify organizations of this sort that there 
should be no member of the parish who might not find his 
or her fit and congenial place, work, associates, and means of 
spiritual benefit, over and above the public Sunday service. 

This manifold organism does not seem unusual at the 
present’ day; but anything approaching it was very rare 
sixty years ago. However, what was peculiar in Dr. Par- 
ker’s case was that he held all the strings in his own hand 
and was in each and all of these associations the moving 
power, and yet contrived to secure from every one of his 
flock the most and the best which he or she was able to 
contribute to the common stock for growth in mind, heart, 
and soul, and for beneficent outside agency. All this, too, 
he effected by the spontaneous power of his own massive 
selfhood, never seeming to command or dictate, nor even 
to persuade or urge. His recommendation was law to the 
people of his charge; his wish always commuted itself into 
their will. 


THE JEWS OF THE NORTH END OF BOSTON. 
By Rufus Cyrene MacDonald. 


At all times and in all places the Jew has been a peculiar 
and interesting figure. If the Darwinian theory of the 
survival of the fittest be true, History should “point with 
pride” to the wonderful race which for the last two thou- 
sand years has never been free from oppression, and which, 


nevertheless, has always made itself a power, feared, if not 


respected,— the race oldest in our annals, and the only one 


which has maintained its line unbroken; the race which, 


scattered to the winds and dowered with the curse of the 
dominant religion in every quarter, has withstood hostile ciy- 
ilization; and, without a country, has maintained itself, 
through all manner of persecution, essentially a nation. 
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To the contemplative mind, the Jewish race is awe-in- 
spiring. It stands to-day as the only living representative 
of antiquity. We read our Greek and Latin books, and the 
impressions they give are of a dead past: the mind, to put 
itself in accord with the old authors, must take a long back- 
ward leap over centuries; but in the Jewish race we have 
a living chain which carries us through the centuries of the 
national and social development of the Anglo-Saxon, through 
the ages of Roman and Greek ascendency, and beyond the 
period when the hoary and ghost-like nations of antiquity 
were yet young. In the millenniums that have passed, great 
nations have sprung up and have faded away. The Pheeni- 
cians, the Assyrians, the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, 
—where are they? They have disappeared so utterly that 
little remains to show that they ever existed, save a few 
dust-covered records. The Jewish race, which was old 
while these nations were young, saw them, one by one, 
expire in agony. Hoary and feeble, the sole survivor of 
the old times, it was forced into the arena to combat with 
a new and vigorous horde of nations. How unequal the 
contest! Will not this nation without a home, this relic of 
a bygone and hated religion, be destroyed in the savage on- 
slaught of hostile races? So it would have been reasonable 
to expect. But the race gained new strength when crushed 
to earth, and to-day, at the acme of our civilization, it 
stands forth as proud and vigorous as ever. The virility 
of the Jewish race in the past gives ample reason for the 
belief that, when Macaulay’s New Zealander comes to muse 
-over the ruins of London, he will find there some represent- 
ative of this imperishable race. 

While the Jewish race in its totality is grand and awe- 
inspiring, it must be confessed that, when we examine it in 
detail, much of this feeling oozes away. This, however, is 
no more true of the Jewish than of other peoples: details 
always present blemishes. _ 

_ The great centre of the Jewish population of Boston is 
in the North End, that historic and interesting quarter. It 
is a coincidence worth mentioning that the street, now most 
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thickly settled by Jews, was named by the original settlers, 
Salem, the poetic name for Jerusalem. Less than twenty- 
five years ago the number of Jews in the North End was 
very small, the strictly Jewish district comprising but a 
few blocks. From this nucleus and by immigration they 
have spread till they have almost absorbed the locality. 
Not only do they occupy the majority of the stores and 
tenements, but they have been rapidly buying up the real 
estate, on which they have in many cases raised the values 
very greatly. Their method of purchase is typical: they 
will generally pay more than others; but, as a rule, they 
pay only one or two thousand dollars down, with an agree- 
ment to pay the balance on instalments, the whole being 
secured by a mortgage. Most of the Jews of the North 
End are poor, though they rarely remain so long. This 
is the first stopping-place of the immigrant. Here, if he 
has no money to start himself, he will find some one to fill 
his pack on credit and send him out to the country to ped- 
dle. Peddling is the chief industry of the people of this 
quarter, and outfits vary all the way from the small pack 
filled on credit, to the team of the prosperous ones who 
buy a thousand dollars’ worth of goods at a purchase. The 
business houses of Salem Street make their money in sup- 
plying these peddlers. Few people passing through would 
have a correct notion of the amount of business done here: 
many stores do a business all the way from $75,000 to $500,- 
000 a year. 

The Jew is essentially a business man, and is pense 
progressive. It is, therefore, not uncommon to see the im- 
migrant who starts out with a borrowed pack blossom out 
in a few years as a merchant with a large capital, or, what 
is the same to the Jew, a large credit. 

Among the Jews, as among other people, there are classes 
and grades. The majority of those in the North End are of 
a lower grade, and cannot be called cleanly. They do not 
seem to be fond of soap and water: their tenements rarely — 
present the neat appearance of being scrubbed that one finds 
in the houses, however poor, of the sober Irish. As a alg 
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however,—and the only exception to this rule is the necessity 
of absolute poverty,— the Jew treats his stomach well. He 
is fond of good things and plenty of them. Moreover, on ac- 
count of his religion, he is very particular that what he puts 
in his stomach is wholesome. No good Jew will eat meat 
which has not been killed by a Jewish butcher and pro- 
nounced clean by the rabbi; yet there are many who do 
not follow this rule, and, indeed, it seems impossible of ob- 
servation except at home. One of the requirements of the 
Mosaic law is that no blood shall be eaten. For this reason, 
Jewish butchering differs from our own. According to this 
method, which can be seen on certain days at Brighton, the 
animal is drawn up by the hind legs till its head is almost 
raised from the floor. The jugular vein is then cut, and the 
animal is allowed to bleed to death. It seems a cruel way, 
but one may doubt if it is any more so than our own method 
of slaughtering. After the carcass has been drained of 
blood, the viscera are examined by the rabbi: if he pro- 
nounces the animal healthy, it is marked and accepted; if 
not, it is condemned, and sold to the less particular Gentile. 
The same rule prevents the Jew from buying dressed poul-— 
try. Fowl are bought alive and are taken to the rabbi to 

be killed, the fee for killing being five cents. From a sani- 
tary standpoint, too much cannot be said in favor of this 
system. It has the drawback of inconvenience, but the very 
great advantage of insuring meat that is at least fresh, if not 
absolutely healthy. When we see the cases of stale and 
often foul-smelling poultry that are sold to our hotels, we 
‘find it in our heart to wish that the Jewish system were in 
vogue. The Jewish people eat very largely of poultry. In 
consequence there has grown up a very brisk trade in the 
sale of live fowl, and a stroll through the markets will 
prove to any one interested the extent of this comparatively 
new traffic. One of the most interesting sights of the 
North End is the coop-laden. cart of the live-fowl peddler, 
surrounded by a number of women examining the fowl. 
The cackling of-hens, the quacking and squawking of ducks 
and geese, the high-pitched voices of the haggling women 
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and the expostulating peddler, make a pandemonium which 
would need a phonograph to do it justice. The scene itself 
would repay the brush of an artist. It may be well to sug- 
gest that the North End would prove a “bonanza” for one 
in search of types. 

The rules of the Jewish religion are so intricate and so 
much a matter of tradition that it is impossible for an out- 
sider to understand them thoroughly. There appear to be 
no published regulations, and information can only be ob- 
tained by word of mouth and by observation. Then, as in 
other religions, there are grades of belief and corresponding 
erades of strictness in following the law. The foundation 
of the rules is in the Mosaic dispensation, but these ordi- 
nances have been from time to time so overlaid with 
changes and additions that it is hard to trace the original 
command. <A good illustration of this is found in the ex- 
planation, given me by a well-known and highly educated 
Hebrew, of the fact that Jews will not eat butter, cheese, or 
milk with meat. In the old law there was a command not 
to seethe the kid in its mother’s milk. This law was in time 
amplified, so that a kid should not be seethed in any milk, 
for some of the milk might be the mother’s, and then the 
law would be violated. It was still further amplified under 
later sticklers for the letter of the law, so that no meat 
should be seethed in milk, lest by accident the meat be that 
of a kid and the milk that of the mother. This enlargement 
was carried to such an extent that at last no meat could be 
eaten with milk or any of its products. This law is obeyed 
by good Jews, the majority of whom are probably ignorant 
of its origin. To the casual observer this strictness in tech- 
nicalities may appear foolish, but to the thinker it presents 
itself as a strong indication of the tenacity of the Jewish 
character. 

The fasts and the feasts of the Jews are many, and they 
are kept by all faithful adherents; but there are a large num- 
ber, especially of the younger people (who are to a very 
great and, from a Jewish standpoint, alarming degree free 
thinkers), who pay little or no attention to the holiday reg- — 
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ulations of the religion. There is, however, one day which 
is kept almost universally by Jews, be they good, bad, or 
indifferent,— the great Fast of Atonement. On this day, 
from sundown to sundown (the Jewish day), nothing in 
the way of food or drink can be taken. When I say that 
all Jews observe this day, I do not mean that the lukewarm 
believers keep this rigorous fast; but they pay an external 
deference to it, at least, by abstaining from business. Those 
who keep their stores open on the Sabbath (Saturday), and 
on all other holidays, almost invariably close at this time. 
The appearance of the North End on this day will give 
a better idea of Jewish supremacy than mere words. On 
Salem Street scarcely an open store can be seen; and on 
Hanover Street, the main thoroughfare, fully one-half the 
stores are closed. 

In the North End there are a few English Jews, and 
quite a number from Germany; but the vast majority are 
from Russia or Poland. As might be expected, these two 
down-trodden countries send the poorest class. 

In money matters the Jew is close, but not niggardly: no 
people follow so closely Poor Richard’s advice, “Take care | 
of the pennies, and the pounds will take care of themselves.” 
This trait, the care for small sums, is one of the great factors 
in their business success; for they do not seem to be more 
frugal than other people,—from my own observation, I should 
say that they are less saving. Comparing the poorer classes 
of Jews, Irish, and Italians, one would find that the first 
spend more in the care of a family than the others. They 
certainly eat better and more costly food, and, moreover, 
seem to be more wasteful. In the middling well-to-do 
classes, the Jew is liberal and even lavish in caring for his 
family. He is of a social disposition, likes to entertain, and 
is fond of good clothes. 

As a matter of business no sum and no percentage are 
too small for the Jew to save. If he cheats, as many do 
(but by no means all, as the jesters would have us believe), 
no sum is too small for him to cheat you out of. There are 
men who would scorn to cheat you of a cent, but would not 
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hesitate if a dollar were involved. It is not so with the 
dishonest Jew: all is fish that comes to his net, and he will 
cheat you of a cent with as much grace as if it were a 
dollar. The means taken are often amusing and clever: 
among a certain class it is almost invariably the case that, 
if one of them gives you a sum in small change, it will be 
short, anywhere from one to ten cents, but rarely over that. 
The idea is that it will not be noticed; but, if it is, the mis- 
take is rectified with profuse apologies. I would not have 
my readers understand that all Jews are of this character. 
This would be an insult and an injustice to very many hon- 
orable and upright people. The Jewish race, like other 
races, contains its mixture of good and bad; but it must be 
admitted that, when a Jew is dishonest, he can be meaner 
and smaller and sharper in his dishonesty than most others. 

Of all the characteristics of the Jew, his charity is the 
most pleasing. It is true that his charity is almost entirely 
confined to his own people; but it is so effectual that rarely, 


if ever, does a Jew become a pauper. The Jew is sober, | 


industrious, and law-abiding: he minds his own business 
and cares for his own people. Taken all in all, his virtues 
outweigh his faults. 

In considering the Jews of this country and of this city, 
it should always be remembered that most of them come 
here, not only poor and ignorant, but bearing the marks 
of the degradation of centuries of oppression upon them. 
With every man’s hand raised against the Jew, it is not 
strange that his should be against every man. As he has 
been for centuries robbed and cheated, it is not strange that 
he should have learned to retaliate, and that this tendency 
should, in the long ages of his defensive warfare, have be- 
come a second nature. Many persons express surprise that 
the Jew should be so successful in business, as he undoubt- 


edly is; but, if one considers the fact well, he will find in it 


illustration of heredity and natural selection. For the last 
thousand years there has been open to the Jew but one 
path of advancement, that of business. Is it, then, to be 
wondered at that each succeeding generation should haye 


~ 


_ 
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more firmly implanted in it the tendency and the ability to 
make money? As he has been permitted, by the force of a 
savage prejudice, to have no interest save in his own affairs, 
is it strange that the Jew should be what he is to-day, self- 
centred, and intent on acquiring the only thing which will 
give him power? The Jewish child inherits his business 
capacity from a long line of commercial ancestors: he draws 
in business with his mother’s milk. His childhood is passed 
in a mercantile atmosphere: no other commanding thought 
is presented to his mind; and, at the time when other chil- 
dren of his age are reading baby-books, this “ father to the 
man” already knows the value and the power of money. 

In this country the Jew will have a chance to develop on 
other lines than mere business. The tendency is seen al- 
ready, although there still remains much of the old preju- 
dice. When the time comes, as come it must, in which the 
Jew is treated and judged as other men are, in which 
he is drawn out of himself by the power of our institutions, 
and is given the same interests that other men have, he will 
cease to be what he is to-day,—a mere business machine,— 
and will occupy the place on the higher plane of life to 
which his emotional and sympathetic temperament seems to 
invite him. 
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THE PROBLEM OF JUVENILE LITERATURE. 
By J. Bradley Gilman. 
WHAT CHILDREN READ. 


Louisa Alcott never did a greater service than to fix in 
our language and our minds the terms “ Little Men” and 
“Little Women.” This is precisely what children are. 
They may lack certain endowments of wisdom and knowl- 
edge; but in all the ceaseless play of their emotions, in 
their loves and fears and hopes and regrets, they are at one 
with those who call themselves fathers and mothers, but 
are really only brothers and sisters of a larger growth. 
Child-life bears about the same relation to mature life that 
the stage does to the world. The stage displays the same 
kind of conduct that is found in the world ; but it opens up 
the secret workings of the heart and will. It gives its 
“asides” in a voice loud enough for all to hear. So it is 
with the conduct of children: we can see not only the final 
act, but can also trace the steps which lead up to it. The 
little people live in houses which, if not quite glass, are yet 
far from being opaque. 

Studying children thus easily, we find that their faculties 
have a certain elasticity or alertness which is found in the 
young of all animal species. There is here a riotous prodi-— 
gality of life. The mature nature learns to economize and 
concentrate, and thus make its power effective; but the 
child flies in a moment from love to hate, and from hope to 
despair: one moment it is swallowed up by joy, at the next 
by grief. If we can put in one word the key to the child- 
nature, that word is “activity.” Curiosity is not the main- 
spring of the young life, though we often say that it is. 
Curiosity is quite as prominent in the sewing-cirele, or on 
the corner of the street, or in the country store, as among 


on 
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children. When we have analyzed as far as curiosity in 
children, we have not come to the end: this faculty, or 
tendency, is but one expression of a more ultimate force. 
Nature pushes the child into action: at one moment he is 
eager to know; the next moment he is just as eager to do. 
In one breath the boy pours forth a stream of questions 
that would puzzle a philosopher,—and whittles up half 
the rounds of the chair upon which he is sitting, or trying 
to sit. 

In the child’s body there are various muscles, or groups 
of muscles; and it is hard to say in exactly what order 
these muscles first feel this compelling activity. At a very 
early age, however, the vocal muscles of the throat make 
themselves known, as do the muscles of arms and legs. 
Later comes the finer action of lips and tongue in forming 
words, and of the eye and other organs of sense in making 
nicer and nicer distinctions. The brain soon yields to the 
current of force streaming through the wonderful mechan- 
ism; and the young mind begins to reflect upon whatever 
information is brought to it by the senses. 

If, then, “action, action,” especially of the body, is the . 
characteristic of childhood; if, while the man rejoices in 
reflection, the child finds his chief joy in exertion,— it is 
natural that young people should like to read about action. 
The author who would write acceptably for them must have 
a plentiful amount of movement in his pages. He may deal 
with the very same kind of activities which the child knows 
in his daily life, or he may go off into the wonderland of 
giants and enchanted castles ; but, wherever he journeys, he 
must move rapidly. Otherwise, his young companions will 
outstrip him, and stray from the beaten path into fields and 
fancies of their own creation. 

In speaking of “ reading for the young,” we must bear in 
mind what ages the term “the young” includes. ‘There is 
difficulty in making rules to apply to the reading both of 
boys and girls of ten, and youths and maidens of sixteen or 
eighteen. The test of animated movement will be found, 
however, to apply fairly well to all these ages. After eigh- 
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teen, young people care less for movement of plot, and wish 
more to see their own inner experiences reproduced in their 
reading. 

Nearly every child under fifteen years of age is fond of 
fairy stories. Although some retain a lifelong measure of 
fondness for them, yet about the age mentioned these won- 
derful tales lose their keen, engrossing charm for most. 
The reason is that at first the child, as he comes forward 
into life, draws no clear line of distinction between the pos- 
sible and the impossible. He has not lived long enough 
under the laws of the physical universe to learn the extent 
of their sway. When he has become older, and has fixed 
in his mind the fact that the usual height of men is be- 
tween five and six feet, he puts less confidence in accounts 
of giants twenty and thirty feet tall. So it is likewise with 
all the laws of nature, so freely overstepped in fairy stories. 
The young reader enjoys them at first, because they seem 
just as real to him and as possible as any of the events 
which he actually sees; but, when he has peeped behind 
the hedges for “ brownies,” and searched the woods for 
fairies and elves, and in all his searching has never once 
caught a glimpse of these creatures, he gradually subsides 
into doubt of their existence. Knowing that they do not 
really exist, he cares less and less to read about them. 
There is this essential difference between the reading of 
fairy stories by mature minds and by young people: in the 
older mind the pleasure is recognized as rooted in the free 
play of imagination; but with children tales of gnomes and 
sprites, of giants and of fairies, are utter realism. , 

Thus far we find two explanations of children’s taste in 
reading: namely, their fondness for adventure, up to a late 
period of youth, owing to their activity, and their love of 
fairy tales, not so long enduring, which springs from their 
inexperience of the fixed and regular action of the laws of 
material Nature. But there is one other class of books and 
stories to be mentioned,— that class in which boys and girls 
are made to act with the wisdom and intelligence of mature 
men and women. Children emulate the maturer powers of _ 
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their fathers and mothers, and they like to read of other boys 
and girls who act like grown-up people. We see this same 
tendency illustrated in the games that children play. Very 
young children, as we all know, frequently invent games 
out of the occupations of their fathers and mothers. The 
boys play at being blacksmiths, or carpenters, or ministers, 
or doctors, according as they have observed the doings of 
older people. Even in the case of girls, this same imitative, 
fanciful instinct is the true explanation of their games. We 
commonly speak of the little girl’s love of dolls and her care 
for them as an early expression of the maternal instinct. 
But the real explanation lies in the imitative instinct. The 
girls do over again just what they have seen their mothers 
do: they bake and iron and wash, and, with the rest, care 
for their doll-babies. Playing with dolls is, on the whole, as 
easy and as convenient an amusement as any copied from 
household life, so little girls generally adopt this as their 
chief game. 

From this imitative impulse in children, they naturally 
like to read about boys and girls who do all the things that 
they do themselves, or play at doing, and do them with the 
skill and success of grown-up people. This fact is fully 
illustrated by the perennial popularity of the books of such 
writers as Mayne Reid, Louisa Alcott, R. M. Ballantyne, 
Oliver Optic, G. A. Henty, H. Collingwood, and others. 
They appeal to the idealistic side of the youthful nature. 
The young reader is fully conscious of his own failures, and 
he delights to see these characters in the book succeed in 
the things which he has vainly tried to do. He becomes 
one with them, and in fancy he achieves victories which 
overshadow the defeats actually suffered by him. Even in 
the stories of these writers most full of adventure, boys 
rather than men have the adventures. Thus two instincts 
of the young mind are satisfied,— the love of exciting action 
and the pleasure of seeing persons as youthful as himself 
accomplishing prodigies of valor. 

Asking what children read, or what they like to read, we 
have thus found that the child is influenced in his choice of 
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reading, first and mainly, by his delight in action; secondly, 


by his fancy, unchecked by any long experience of Nature’s 
fixed laws; thirdly, by his fancy plus his imitative instinct. 
Thus the child rejoices to read stories of adventure, fairy 
tales, and realistic stories, like those of Oliver Optie or 
Horatio Alger. 


WHAT WE WISH CHILDREN TO READ. 


Too many parents and guardians, alas, exercise no super- 
vision whatever over their children’s reading: the boys and 
girls are allowed to follow their own unguided impulses. 
Regarding cases like these very little need be said: such 
parents and guardians may be classed with those who leave 
the child to work out his own code of morals and manners. 
That this class is large is shown by the pertness and rude- 
ness of many young children: this deplorable state is due, 
not to natural depravity, but almost entirely to the lack of 
home training. ; 

The question which conscientious parents put to them- 
selves is, “ What do we wish our children to read?” This 
is based upon a previous and more fundamental question, 
“What do we wish our children to become?” Without 
discussing this general matter at length, let us say we wish 
them to reach all that their natural capacity, aided by cul- 
tivation, will allow them to become. We wish their minds 
to grow to be as broad and as deep as they can be. We 
wish them to be well-rounded natures, steadily acquiring 
knowledge, gaining wisdom, strengthening morally and re- 
ligiously, increasing in self-reliance, and making progress in 
the whole list of human virtues. This is what we desire for 
our young people; and we can make their reading a great 
factor in producing such a result. Not that the boy and 
girl themselves look at the matter in this way. They read 
for amusement, not for improvement. Older minds should 
lead them and train them in walking in paths which they 
are by no means anxious to enter upon. Parents are aided 
in this task by the forces within the youthful breast with 
which we have already dealt. With a few exceptions, boys 
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and girls like to read; and we have seen what they like to 
read. But, under the guidance of older friends, they can 
be turned from trashy reading that is interesting to books 
equally interesting that are beneficial. The fundamental 
law of activity within them excites them to ceaseless search 
after new things; and it is the fault of the parent or guar- 
dian, if, with this help from within, the child is not gradually 
educated up to better and better kinds of reading. 

We wish our children by their reading to gain in knowl- 
edge and in mental power. We would have then, first of 
all, add facts to their store of knowledge, as men put coins 
in their purses: more than this, we hope to see those facul- 
ties encouraged and strengthened which will make them 
noble men and women. Let us examine, first, the use of 
reading as a means of gaining knowledge. It is, of course, 
very clear that reading can add, and ought to add, greatly 
to the child’s stock of facts. Books of travel do this. Boys 
and girls may never be able to visit Africa or China or 
Australia; but they can make themselves reasonably fa- 
miliar with the appearance of these countries, their flora 
and their fauna, their cities and their inhabitants. Gener- . 
ally, books of travel are most interesting to those children 
who have a vivid fancy. These little inventors and artists 
unroll a wonderful panorama in their minds, as they read. 
Under the stimulus of the printed page, they fill the inner 
canvas with figures and scenes which at one and the same 
moment they create and delight to gaze upon. 

The same remark applies to books of history, which bring 
before the mind facts and scenes distant in time, as books 
of travel bring those distant in space. But you can 
hardly expect a child to lose himself in delight in Green’s 
“Shorter History of the English People” or in Bancroft or 
in Michelet. Such books as these are too condensed. Like 
the extract of beef, they need to be diluted before they can 
be profitably used. Many books there are that aim exactly 
at this dilution or expansion for young readers of the more 
solid historical works; and these can be read by boys and 
girls very advantageously. 
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While we are considering reading as a means of gaining 
information, let us lay down with all emphasis this rule: 
not every book which contains information is therefore de- 
sirable reading for the young. Boys, and even men of 
vitiated taste, maintain the value of certain “detective 
stories,” so called, because, forsooth, they give “informa- 
tion.” But, in fact, such books are frequently written by 
people who never saw a criminal or a detective,— quiet, 
innocent clerks, or hack writers, with a vivid faney, who 
string out wonderful adventures, not from experience or 
observation, but as the spider spins her thread, entirely 
from the inside. If they happen to hit upon a few facts, it 
is through good luck, not otherwise. Even if a book gives 
facts, this is no reason in itself why it should be put into ~ 
the hands of boys and girls. The facts may be connected 
with the career of some pirate chief. The narrative may be 
‘ literally correct as to the ingenious tortures inflicted by him 
upon rich Spanish grandees, reluctant to disclose their treas- 
ures. Nevertheless, we recoil from the dish of horrors, and 
inquire: “What good can it do any boy to know such 
things? They are facts; but how useful are they to any- 
body?” 

If we throw out these books because the information they 
give is useless, what shall we say of those that deal with 
facts that are positively harmful? Why will good and 
virtuous parents allow their children to range through 
books that hover constantly on the border line of honor and 
decency? Girls, as well as boys, are allowed unrestricted 
use of public libraries, upon the shelves of which are to be 
found the gilded and perfumed immorality and wickedness 
of the French realistic school. When we talk of young 
people “seeing the world” and “sowing wild oats,” we 
almost always think of young men. Young women are sup- 
posed to rarely depart from the purity of home life. Yet 
there is a world of. fiction as vile as almost any world of 
vice in crowded cities; and into this world many young 
girls enter, and debase themselves in much the same way 
that their brothers do in real life. Given two factors, a — 
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vivid faney and a book like some of those that are allowed 
to enter many virtuous homes, and a pure-minded girl may 
become, in soul, nearly as depraved as the worst profligate. 

We come now to children’s reading as a means of develop- 
ing character. This is by far the most important matter. 
How can books aid our boys and girls to be more reverent, 
more conscientious, and more sympathetic? This inquiry 
opens the fundamental question, ‘* How can we teach chil- 
dren goodness and reverence?” Upon this profound matter 
we here only remark that there is need of recollecting that 
the seat of morality, as of religion, is in the emotions, and 
not in the intellect: morality and religion proceed from 
impulse and feeling, not from ideas. 

When we open the pages of a book to children, we start a 
friendship between their young minds and the characters 
portrayed in the book. It is all-important to remember that 
we are choosing companions for our boy or girl. So remem- 
bering, we shall make this selection carefully ; for the imita- 
tive instinct is the key to instruction in morality. Here is 
a boy who has been watchfully trained at home, so that pro- 
fanity and lying are abhorrent to him; and, if he is ever _ 
tempted into saying bad words or speaking what is not 
true, he feels guilty. Let such a boy be thrown constantly 
with other children who are often guilty of these offences, 
let him see that they feel no remorse afterward, and the 
boy will be certain, in time, to have his own conscience 
dulled. Precisely the same result follows if he is allowed 
to associate with persons in a book who are loose in charac- 
ter and conduct. The young reader’s standard of excellence 
will especially be lowered when these vicious characters 
are given certain captivating virtues, as is often the case. 
I read a boy’s book recently, where the sympathy of the 
writer was unmistakably on the side of two boys who were 
the chief characters in the narrative. Of course the admira- 
tion of the reader was at once secured for these two; yet 
they were made to swear, to lie on occasion, and to promptly 
knock down a man who had dared to doubt their word. 
Now, is this good companionship for young people, who are 
susceptible to every influence in their surroundings ? 
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Take the wild stories of piracy to which we have alluded. 
Not only is it bad for boys to become familiar with scenes of 
rapine and murder, promenading, in fancy, decks red with 
slaughter; not only are they morally hardened and made 
brute-like, but by such experience they also have their 
literary taste vitiated, and nothing less sanguinary will 
afterward satisfy them. Boys long for action and dangerous 
adventures in their reading. Very good! ‘Take this desire 
into account, and direct the young mind skilfully to Scott 
or Parkman, and you can meet this appetite in a normal 
way. But let him follow his own bent, let him devour 
everything that comes in his way, and he will so injure and 
degrade his taste that he will soon be able to see nothing to 
admire in a hero who has less than two bowie-knives and six 
revolvers in his belt! 

We are now considering the inmost citadel of human 
nature, the citadel of character; and we are dealing with 
the one way in which that citadel can be strengthened more 
than by all other methods combined. Moral feeling is gen- 
erated by moral feeling, just as fire is generated by fire. 
We may lecture and admonish as much as we will, we may 
heap precept on precept; but all these are as nothing com- 
pared with the actual conduct with which our pupil comes 
in contact. When the child lives with some one who feels 
and obeys the moral impulse, then he catches the feeling. 
When he associates with a nature truly devout and reveren- 
tial, then he will become high-minded himself. Here, we 
may add in passing, lies the great value of records of noble 
lives. 

Sometimes books intended to teach moral lessons do more 
harm than good through the slang that is strewn over their 
pages. From them the child learns more improper words in 
an hour than the parents can eradicate in a week. Then 
there are books that actually teach children ways of mis- 
chief of which they before had no knowledge. 

The final practical point is: ‘* How shall I induce my 
children to obey these principles of reading which have 


been mentioned, and follow them out in the way that has 
Pa 
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been indicated? They seem good enough rules in a general 
way ; but how shall I lead this particular boy or girl to give 
up the poor kind of reading now enjoyed, and take up better 
and more profitable reading, for which a taste has not yet 
been formed?” This, indeed, is the actual problem. There 
is often a broad chasm over which the young are to be 
helped. The parent or guardian must fill the gulf— with 
himself,—not with his body, but with his spirit... Personal 
sympathy is the melting, moulding element that can make 
the young mind relax its hold on the lower and grasp the 
higher. It may take much time and a good deal of atten- 
tion on our part: undoubtedly, it will. But let us choose 
our history or our historical story carefully, then let us read 
it with the boy or girl, and stimulate the child’s enthusiasm 
for the various characters and scenes by feeling and express- 
ing some enthusiasm ourselves. Children ask for sympathy, 
and must have it. They will play a dull game under the 
interested direction of older people, and enjoy it more than 
a better game which they must play alone. In the same way 
they will read and enjoy a book, when an older person talks 
to them about it, which they would soon throw down if left 
to themselves. By keeping this fact in mind, and dealing — 
with them carefully and skilfully, we can gradually trans- 
fer their taste from bad or useless books to books that are 
good and profitable. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND TOWNSHIP. 
By Abiel Abbot Livermore. 


The question has been doubtfully asked: “ How can gen- 
uine, hearty patriotism exist in a country of such vast ex- 
tent as the United States? Have not most nations of the 
first rank been domesticated on a mere patch of the earth’s 
surface? A garden, not a prairie, is fittest for the culture of 
rare plants. Look at Egypt, a single river valley ; at Pales- 
tine, a slender ridge along the sea; at Greece, a checker- 
board of islands and peninsulas; at Rome, a boot-leg thrust 
into the Mediterranean; at Great Britain, a single island; 
and at Holland, a swamp recovered from the ocean. How 
can an American boy feel enthusiasm for a semi-continental 
country, stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from the Gulf to the Great Lakes? His amor patrie must 
certainly be spread out very thin to cover these intermi- 
nable stretches of prairie, mountain, ocean shore, and river 
valley!” The argument is worthy of our attention. 

The compensation comes in this way. The children of 
America begin their career in the little republics of the 
town. There the sentiment of attachment to their country 
first strikes root. The feeling growing with their growth 
and strengthening with their strength, the very extent of 
territory becomes a productive element, and stimulates the 
sentiment until it takes on continental proportions. Thus 
it combines depth of root and expansion of boughs. What 
American’s heart does not thrill with an honest pride, re- 
membering not only that he came from some dear hamlet 
perched on the Massachusetts or New Hampshire hills, but 
that he has a patriot’s share in Oregon and Arizona? 

But by the test of fact this assertion is justified. When 
the call came, long and loud, for the sons of liberty to- 
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buckle on their armor, “ the uprising of a great people ” tes- 
tified to the world that public spirit and patriotic ardor had 
not died out of the hearts of the grandsons of Revolutionary 
sires. In every actual crisis their devotion has proved 
equal to the stress and strain put upon it. In earlier or later 
times lukewarmness in love of country is the last charge 
that can hold against Americans. Indeed, the danger is 
rather that the feeling will be mercurial, after the French 
habit, than that it will be tardy or feeble. It is also to be 
remembered that patriotism is not merely or chiefly a terri- 
torial sentiment. It is largely the product of the institu- 
tions and the character of the civilization of a country,— its 
freedom, its privileges, its civilization. Every nation has 
had a genius of its own, symbolized by some striking figure, 
——a sphinx or a goddess, for example,— that has been the . 
attractive or repulsive influence in the national temper. 
Whether the territory has been large or small, this genius 
has moulded the successive generations for good or for ill. 

The two most intelligent critics upon American institu- 
tions and affairs,—the Englishman Bryce and the French- 
man Tocqueville,— widely different as is their outlook, agree 
in testifying to the value and power of the township in 
moulding our character asa people. Thus Tocqueville says: 
“Tt is incontestably true that the tastes and habits of re- 
publican institutions in the United States were first created 
in the townships and the provincial assemblies.... In New 
England, political life had its origin in the townships; and 
it may be said that each of them originally formed an inde- 
pendent nation....In the American township power has 
been distributed with admirable skill for the purpose of in- 
teresting the greatest possible number of persons in the 
common weal.... They [the townships] possess two advan- 
tages which strongly excite the interest of mankind; namely, 
independence and authority.” Similar testimony is given by 
Professor Bryce. 

Here, then, is the balance-wheel to the immensity of our 
territory: quality and quantity are both given as elements 
of our power. An American once asked a German, * What 
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is the term in your language to denote ‘ public spirit’?” ° 
Reflecting a few moments, the Teuton replied, * We have 
no expression for it, because we have not the thing itself.” 
A country in which men are treated as children, and the 
offices of power are concentrated in the hands of a few, must 
necessarily be comparatively wanting in an intelligent pub- 
lic spirit. In fact, the note of Revolutionary Independence 
in 1775 was first struck in the town meeting. ‘The em- 
battled farmers” met, and resolved that they would not be 
taxed without representation. They proclaimed non-inter- 
course with Great Britain unless she would abandon her un- 
just claims, and respect the original charters she had granted 
the colonies. It seemed ridiculous in a few townships to 
frame such resolutions in defiance of one of the most power- 
. ful nations of the earth. But this same spirit, growing and 
burning until the country was on fire, carried our fathers 
through an eight years’ war, and brought them out victo- 
rious. Thus the township system was the nest-egg of Amer- 
ican liberty. Under it our fathers learned how to organize, 
to act in concert, to postpone individual wishes and interests 
to the public good, and to sacrifice, if need be, even life 
itself for the sake of their country. 

This, in truth, is genuine “home rule”; and here is the 
primitive cell out of which the body politic is developed. 
Such municipal interests as the construction and care of 
roads and bridges, the levying of taxes, the support of 
schools and the poor of the town, may seem insignificant, 
but they constitute the gymnastic of citizenship. They de- 
serve all our diligence and fidelity. If the roof of the na- 
tion over our heads is safe, it is because every State rafter 
is in place, every local nail well driven. Thus the duty, 
even more than the right of suffrage, needs emphasis. A 
notable sign of the popular feeling is the recent introduction 
of a bill into the New York legislature, imposing a fine of 
twenty-five dollars on any one entitled to vote who, with- 
out cause, neglects this duty. As a fact, much of the exist- 
ing embarrassment in our affairs arises from the neglect of 


many of our most intelligent citizens to vote, and thus con-_ 
Po cae 
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tribute their quota to the public voice. They openly defend 
their position of neutrality, indeed, and congratulate them- 
selves on their position on the fence: the mud, they say, is 
too deep on either side to jump off. But it is their business 
to lend their potent influence to purify politics and restore 
a Washingtonian integrity. There seems to be an awaken- 
ing of a deeper loyalty in the clubs and associations for the 
study of ethics and politics, where discussions of the great 
economic and social questions are held; a keener sense of 
our duties as citizens and patriots shows itself, tending to a 
more complete realization of the divine kingdom. But, in 
framing new projects, we should not let go our firm hold on 
those elementary organizations which have been consecrated 
by age and tested in a glorious experience, and which have 
been the seed-grain of our rich harvest of free institutions. 
Some signs of the times indicate, indeed, that the town, as a 
factor in training our people to work our republican form 
of government, is assuming new significance and power. 

As the residents of the East have left their old homes and 
pushed into the new States and Territories, they have very 
generally carried their town habits with them. They have 
hardly pitched their tents, or extemporized a dug-out or a 
log cabin, before they call a town meeting, make a sort of a 
“‘ Mayflower” compact, and, in fact, create a small republic. 
The germ will live and grow, and become in time a Chi- 
cago or Kansas City. An aggregation of these little com- 
munities becomes in due season a Dakota or Washington, 
and knocks at the door of Congress, asking the powers and 
privileges of Statehood. 

The New England township, formerly so potent in foster- 
ing the spirit of liberty and a republican civilization, is able, 
if its genius is developed, to raise our institutions to a higher 
pitch of excellence, in every way creditable to a refined and 
Christian people. If we wish to see a genuine renaissance 
of the life and prosperity of our towns, notwithstanding the 
drain through emigration West and South, which causes an 
anxiety manifest in several of our Eastern legislatures, we 
must work with renewed fidelity and efficiency their exist- 
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ing institutions. If we make each cell sound and vigorous, 
the whole body will be aglow with vitality. We must make 
New England beat with such a fresh pulse of life that her 
sons and daughters will not pine for coal mines and gold 
fields, and go into exile for a time in the scramble for wealth 
and office. We must render country life so rich and full 
that men will be attracted to our picturesque and health- 
breathing hills and mountains, and make our hardy States 
another Palestine of living worship and lofty morality. We 
have the materials for a nobler civilization than the world 
has ever seen, “beyond all Greek, all Roman fame”: we 
should have the sagacity and the will to grasp and utilize 
the situation. Such is the power we are justified in aserib- 
ing to free institutions and Christian principles. John 
Adams wrote a work in three large volumes, famous in its 
day, called “The Defence of the Constitution.” In this he 
ransacked ancient and modern history to gather up all the 
attempts of mankind to establish free institutions in all 
countries and ages. But how meagre is that catalogue com- 
pared with the brilliant reality of the present United States, 
and how meagre is even the record of these States compared 
with the sublime future which will follow, if we are true to 
the principles and the example of our fathers! ; 
Sixty years ago many thought that the abandonment of 
the Puritan established church, in which worship was main- 
tained by a legal tax and the minister was settled by the 
township, would cripple the efficiency of the Christian relig- 
ion and endanger our welfare as a people. But, in reality, 
the change removed a stone of:stumbling and a rock of 
offence. Freedom has been demonstrated to be as good for 
religion as it is for politics. The voluntary system has 
proved a great success. In the line of natural development 
the old arbitrary forms had to be sloughed off. More money 
is raised for religious purposes, it is more cheerfully given, 
and it is better employed under the new method than under 
the old. The pulse of religious life beats more strongly and 
healthfully since the State and the Church have dissolved 
partnership, each going about its own business. 
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The Town Hall has become a dignified pillar of the mu- 
nicipality in these latter days. Once the Puritan meeting- 
house was the virtual town house. There our ancestors 
assembled to discuss and vote on public affairs. The meet- 
ing was opened with prayer. The deacon’s seat was the 
moderator’s stand. The communion table was the place 
where ballots were received. The pews were filled with 
the voters. Sometimes the attic of the meeting-house was 
the depository for the town powder. Now our political life 
has a house of its own,— this includes the town hall proper, 
—a fire-proof deposit for the records, rooms for the town 
officers, and, not infrequently, accommodations for a free 
public library. 

This last-named institution has become a public necessity. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the completeness with 
which the Free Library idea has spread through our coun- 
try. First carried out in Peterborough, N.H., it had a slow 
progress for a long time, but it has now gained universal 
popularity. It has become the happy fashion for some 
native of the town who has risen to influence and wealth 
to endow a public library, erecting for it a commodious 
building. Thus is opened a fountain of moral and intel- 
lectual life for all succeeding generations. Mr. Pratt of 
Baltimore, for instance, has created at an expense of more 
than a million of dollars such an institution in the city of his 
adoption. Probably it will not be many years before every 
considerable town and city in our country is provided with 
a public library, individuals, towns, and legislatures joining 
their efforts. The institution is the legitimate fulfilment 
of the system of public schools. It provides the means for 
satisfying the thirst for knowledge which free education has 
excited. It cultivates in the community the habit of read- 
ing, thus stimulating one of the noblest passions and min- 
istering to one of the greatest pleasures of human life. 

In this connection it may be said that the Town History 
has become indispensable. The centennial celebration of 
the settlement of a town is often supplemented with a rec- 
ord of its early settlers,—their genealogy, fortunes, and 
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achievements, and the institutions of Church and State 
which they founded. As we thus recall the labors, dangers, 
and sufferings of our ancestors, this commemoration is at 
once a tribute of gratitude and a challenge to imitate their 
heroism and virtue. 

The Town Improvement Society, or Village Club, is an- 
other institution which has been established in many towns. 
Under various names it designs to further the order, wel- 
fare, and beauty of our country homes, aiming at the pro- 
motion of all the vital interests of the township. It is the 
sagacious eye that keeps a watch over the whole field to see 
where some good thing can be done or some bad thing un- 
done, where a nuisance can be suppressed, where a tree 
should be planted, a flower-bed set out, or a road improved, 
or a landscape touched with grace. It devotes itself as well, 
through lectures, exhibitions, and museums, to cultivating 
taste and refinement in the whole community. The infla- 
ence of such a society causes a betterment of the external 
conditions of a town, and it extends as well to the more im- 
portant interests of manners and morals. It can advance 
real civilization in a higher thought, a truer politeness, in 
genuine “liberty, equality, and fraternity.” 

None, therefore, should sit down with folded hands and 
sigh because our quiet towns do not afford spheres of influ- 
ence equal to our talents. ‘ Now is the day, and now is the 
hour.” The germ of all power and life is with us. The 
town of Lexington once showed what a town could do. The 
Concord of old and the Concord of to-day stand for noble 
things. Manifest the same spirit that is in them, and all 
the towns of our country will shine with a glory and beauty 
worthy of our fathers, fulfilling every voice of prophecy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM HuNGARY. 


Your most welcome letter reached me on the sixth day of October, 
1890, when all Hungary was celebrating a grand national festival in 
the town of Arad. I cannot help fixing on this happy coincidence to 
tell you what this day means to Hungary. I believe that no people can 
more thoroughly appreciate the feelings of the Magyars than the Ameri- 
cans, who know the value and enjoy the privileges of freedom, social, 
religious, and political. Let me begin with a short historical intro- 
duction. 

When the French Revolution had ended, and Napoleon the Great had 
been banished to Saint Helena, the ideas of 1789, which had given 
a shock to all Europe, began to settle down and to continue the work 
of reform and regeneration more quietly, but to a sure end. During 
twenty-five years there was little noise, but through the whole of Europe 
there went on a steady preparation. These twenty-five years for- 
warded liberal ideas as much as the hundred years of the preceding 
century. If we look through the few organs of thought, the diminu- 
tive newspapers which then appeared, we recognize a deep hidden feel- 
ing beneath the words, which must find an expression soon. The grand 
time, the year 1848, came. The Revolution in France broke out, and 
the news of it, as if on the wings of the wind, spread throughout Eu- 
rope. It reached Hungary at the beginning of March. The country 
was ready, and great was the effect. The Parliament was just finishing 
the discussion of the new constitutional Jaws. When they were ready, 
the revolution broke out at Vienna; but Hungary remained quiet. 

As King of Hungary, the Emperor of Austria, Ferdinand V., with his 
brother and his brother’s son, the present king, appeared in the Hunga- 
rian Parliament, sanctioned the new propositions, and declared that he 
wished from his heart the happiness of the Magyar nation. A new 
Magyar Parliament was formed at Budapest, with Lewis Batthdnyi as 
president. The work of a new epoch was begun without the least diffi- 
culty. This did not please the Viennese, and the camarilla there began 
a most cowardly process of undermining Hungary. The different na- 
tionalities were induced to rise, in order to attack Hungary. First the 
Slovaks, then others in ready battalions, began to move against Budapest. 
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The army, accustomed to German commanders, refused to follow the 
orders of the Magyar ministers. Nothing remained but an appeal to the 
nation, This Kossuth, the Minister of Finance, made with unparalleled 
eloquence, and not without result. The whole nation rose up, and began 
a most glorious fight against the traitors. It was nearly a victory the 
country over, when Austria called on Russia for assistance. This was 
given freely, and in many places the Hungarian troops were forced to 
retire in the year 1849. 

While this was the result on the battle-field, the Magyar government 
was in a most trying situation. Already, in the summer of 1848, the 


Prime Minister, Count Batthdényi, had been arrested and tried by a 


court-martial, not in his own country, but in Austria, at Olmiitz. He 
was found guilty and sentenced to death, it being understood that the 
emperor — King Francis Joseph I.— would certainly pardon him. The 
Prime Minister was taken back to Hungary without knowing what his 
fate was to be. In order to end the war speedily, General Haynau, a 
man of obscure origin, loose morals, and atrocious character, was 
given absolute command over Hungary. The Prime Minister was 
brought before him, and without any formal investigation was sen- 
tenced to death, all his property being confiscated. This unjust and 
unlawful verdict wrought the noble man into righteous anger, not on 
his own account, but because he perceived that a like fate was to fall 
on the whole nation. On the sixth day of October, 1849, the lawful 
Prime Minister of Hungary —without publication of the offence of 
which he had been adjudged guilty — was shot at Budapest. A most 
cruel massacre, which was to be continued for years, thus began with a 
worthy representative of the nation. On the same day thirteen generals 
of the Magyar army, all of noble blood, were hanged or shot at the town 
of Arad, at the command of General Haynau, though the war had ended 
in victory for the Austrian forces. 

I will not write in my own words of that horrible day, but will quote 
Charles Pridham, then the correspondent of the Times. He says: “An 
awful gloom pervaded the minds of all. It was only the cowardly, 
swaggering Austrian that could find food for boisterous merriment 
during the funeral rites of a great city... . That very day one thou- 
sand patriots had been hung. Day by day the same scene had been 
enacted over the fallen brave. Not even the kinsman of our own queen 
had been spared by the ruthless assassins. Nine generals had been 
shot [five had been hanged] at one fell swoop at Arad, without trial. 
The prison-house was choked with three thousand prisoners, of every 
rank and age and of both sexes. Of all the frantic, demoniacal orgies 
the vilest rabble-rout had ever worked themselves into perpetrating, 
that day must be recorded as the apotheosis of them all. ... Even 
there the savage hyena Haynau stopped not. The alms tendered by 
their compassionate fellow-countrymen were tortured into so many acts 
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of suspected complicity and defiance, and the donors were liable to be 
beaten by the soldiery or denounced to the police.” * 

The apotheosis of this terrible day came at last in the year 1890. The 
Magyar nation, with all the reverence due to the noble memory of the 
victims, raised three marble monuments at Arad on the very place 
where the thirteen generals were hanged or beheaded. The heart of 
the country was deeply moved, and the strong belief in the realization 
of the hopes of a much-suffering and always loyal nation seemed to rest 
at last on a solid foundation. The shadow of the sad past crossed the 
shining splendor of that great day; but wisdom and love of peace dis- 
pelled it, and the day was spent in glorifying our heroes. The crucifix- 
ion of Jesus Christ was the strongest impulse that could have been 
given to the diffusion and the sure victory of Christianity. So I believe 
that the death of these martyrs was life-giving to our nation. 

Curiously enough, not only as Magyars, but also as members of the Uni- 
tarian Church, we had a grand festival in the same month, at Budapest, 
the capital of Hungary. The opening of the new church fell on the 26th 
of October. These two celebrations, though entirely different in nature, 
refer to the same source. Our Unitarian faith had no home in Hungary, 
out of Transylvania, until the new constitution of the whole country was 
declared in 1848. In this year a law was passed that the Unitarians 
should have the free exercise of their religion all over the country. This 
long-expected freedom, like the political liberty of the country, was en- 
joyed but a short time. It ceased with the defeat of the Magyar army, 
and did not revive during the Austrian supremacy. The time came for 
a change when Austria was defeated by the Germans at Sadowa. The 
Austrians saw during the war that without the brave Magyar soldiers 
they could not succeed against Germany or Italy. The emperor, through 
the wise intervention of Francis Deadk, was ready to make a peaceful 
treaty with Hungary. This was done in the year 1867. Then the con- 
stitution of the country was given back, the Parliament was formed 
anew, and thus the new epoch which we now enjoy began. Francis 
Joseph J., Emperor of Austria, was crowned as King of Hungary. Since 
then twenty-four years have elapsed.. This is a long time,— quite long 
enough to bury memories which awaken hatred. There is now no coun- 
try where king and subjects are more attached to each other. 

A country which desires to make progress must embrace all the oppor- 
tunities of peace. Of the peace of the last twenty-three years we Uni- 
tarians enjoy the advantages. Into the new Parliament Unitarians 
came. In this way a small colony of Unitarians went up from Transyl- 
vania to Budapest. A gentleman, formerly a professor at Kolozsyaér and 
then secretary in the Ministry of Education, brought a little flock 
together, that they might offer prayer to the one God. Soon they held 


*Kossuth and Magyar Land; or, Personal Adventures during the War in Hun- 
gary. By Charles Pridham, Esq., B.A. London, 1851. pp. 197-199, 
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public services, with the assistance of a Kolozsvér minister, now the 
Unitarian bishop, Joseph Ferencz. In the course of ten years the con- 
gregation became strong enough to engage a regular minister, with 
the assistance of English and American Unitarians. The three sister 
churches could not have found a more happy field for a common work. 
Ten years more have passed, and a grand building of their own now 
adorns the most promising part of Budapest, one of the most progressive 
towns in Europe. The building contains a fine though not very large 
church. The opening exercises brought together Unitarians from three 
great countries. The English Unitarians were represented by their sec- 
retary, Rev. H. Ierson, and two ladies. The Americans, though not 
represented in person, were there in the spirit, which found expression 
in the letter of their secretary. The Hungarians now rejoice in a great 
achievement, of which twenty years ago they could not even haye 
dreamed. Proof of actual progress during this time is found in the rise 
of four new congregations. Others are forming. No doubt, the Ortho- 
dox look upon this movement with a good deal of jealousy; but who can 
keep back a powerful tide in its swift run? 

The foregoing lines were written when the first number of the Uni- 
tarian Review for 1891 reached me. Iam glad that this letter was not 
sent before I was able to read the interesting “ Remembrance of Hun- 
gary,” published in the January issue. The writer is a faithful observer 
and a good judge; but he will pardon me if I make a remark or two. 
“History does not relate them [the Hungarians] to have been a gentle 
or a merciful race,” the writer says, while he softens this severe judg- 
ment by a reference to the “fighting period in their long conflict with 
the Turks.” In reply to this I must remark that the atrocity of the 
Magyars is spoken of by those foreign writers whose ideal Eastern em- 
pire was made impossible by the sagacity and resolution with which the 
Hungarians confronted their enemies from whichever direction they 
came. I admit that the greatest objection to be raised against the 
political tendencies of the Magyar race is “that they frankly side with 
the Turkish rule, as against Slav or German.” To this remark I must 
add that this tendency has weakened a great deal since the late Russo- 
Turkish war, and especially since the Eastern principalities haye been 
getting their independence and thus forming a natural barrier against 
Russian invasion. Hungarian like many other European politicians 
look upon Turkey as the keystone of European peace. Hungary’s Turko- 


philism must always be referred to a most natural instinct of self- 
defence, not to a love of Turkish rule or customs. This has always been 


farther from her than from any Western nation.* 


I would add a few words on the difficulty of our peculiar language 
(the Magyar) “which might seem to raise an impassable barrier to — 


*For particulars I refer the reader to my article on ‘‘ The Eastern Question,” in 
the Unitarian Review for 1887, vol. xxvii. p. 537. 
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modern thought.” I admit that it would be a great advantage to us 
Hungarians if our language were a branch of the Teutonic or the Indo- 
Germanic family of languages; but I cannot see what superiority a 
German enjoys over a Hungarian if he wishes to read Shakespeare. 
Both must learn the English language; and they learn it, as experience 
shows, with equal ease. Jn so far as foreign literature is concerned, we 
are on an equal footing with others; but, as soon as our own literature is 
considered, the case is altered. Only a few specialists take the trouble 
to study Hungarian; and, therefore, our history will be misread for a 
long time to come, and our peculiar genius will not be recognized by the 
world at large. The names of our statesmen, Count Széchenyi, Kossuth, 
Deak, Andrdssy, and a few others, may be known; but the illustrious 
poets, Kolesey, Kisfaludy, Czuczor, Vordésmarty, Petofi, and Arany, who 
are our Shelley, Bryant, Hood, Wordsworth, Byron, and Longfellow,— 
these are strangers, though their high rank would be confessed, could 
they be read in their own native accents. 

The language question engaged press and Parliament a good deal 
during the last year. First German came up as the language of the 
common army, Austrian and Hungarian. It was found that the edu- 
cated young men, who are privileged to serve but one year instead of 
three, are not able to make use of this language in the officers’ examina- 
tion. It was therefore moved in Parliament that those who fail shall 
serve one year more. The Hungarian press and the parliamentary op, o- 
sition denounced this -plan as illegal. Inasmuch as the Hungarians have 
to serve only in Hungarian armies, it was held that they ought to have a 
right to use the language of the army. The result was that the majority 
voted and decreed the new law. Then followed the question whether 
the Greek language should be obligatory on all students in the gymna- 
_ sial schools. The Minister of Education moved that a free choice should 
be left to the students and their parents. A tremendous paper war 
began between Greekophiles and the supporters of the minister. It 
ended in a victory for the minister; but the first year’s trial of the plan 
showed that three-fourths of the parents obliged their sons to study 
Greek. This was quite natural, as it is very difficult to decide for a boy 
of fifteen the course he shall take when he enters the University. If he 
enters the scientific course, he must be able to make use of Greek works 
in the original. 

One more problem in this direction must be noticed. As a matter of 
fact, throughout Hungary the language of jurisprudence and administra- 
tion is the Magyar. ‘This has been so from the beginning, excepting the 
time when in all Europe, or the larger part of it, Latin was in common 
use. Our Wallachian compatriots object to this, and they lose no 
opportunity for giving expression to their feeling. To understand their 
position and our own, you must imagine. the Irish in the United States 
of America so increasing as to be one-half of the whole population in 
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one of the States. Suppose some day they demand that your Secretary 
of State correspond with them in their own original Irish tongue, and in 
other respects follow out their wishes. I do not know exactly what 
happens in America if the foreign population of a village outnumbers 
the native American-English; but in our villages, where the Wallachs 
are in the majority, the local administration, teaching in the school, 
and worship in the church are carried on in their own mother language. 
How does this compare with Germany’s dealings with the Poles, not to 
speak of Russia, where, of course, the case is still worse, as has been 
shown lately in the treatment of the Jews? 

Not only the question of nationalities, but also the question of relig- 
ious denominations has recently engaged public attention. The Prot- 
estants have made many complaints against the Roman Catholics, 
because the Catholic priests openly pursue a proselyting work. The 
laws of the country ordain that each child shall follow the religion of the 
parent of the same sex up to the age of eighteen. The Catholic priest, 
whenever a mixed marriage took place, always forced the parents, at or 
before the marriage, to take an oath to give their children, to be born, 
to the Catholic Church. This action was at once illegal and immoral, 
The Minister of Education renewed the execution of the law. Woe to 
him! The Catholic priesthood at once took up arms, and went so far 
as to bring the case before the pope. All in vain. The minister was 
acting according to law; and the Parliament, by a great majority, ap- 
proved his course. It may be a question whether this law is a mistaken 
one, but I think not. The Hungarian law admits a free choice of relig- 
ion by grown-up men: this means that each one must decide for him-. 
self. Children not being able to do so must wait until they reach full 
age. It is true that curious confusions arise on this account: it might 
be still worse, were the law different. 


As may well be imagined, this is not the only question to excite conflict : 


between Catholics and Protestants. The Protestants, taken all together, 
are fewer in number than the Catholics; and, being more independent, 
they are therefore less unanimous in their action. The Catholics have a 
good many religious missions for children, for young men, and for grown- 
up people. All their saints and martyrs are perpetuated in the names 
of these missions. Not long ago the “Society of the Heart of the Vir- 
gin Mary” was established, in order to propagate the “Maria-cult.” Let 
no one think that these mystic names are without influence upon the 
uncultured. The influence is the greater because the Protestants, accord- 
ing to their own complaint, have nothing of the kind. The Protestants 
have very few means of reaching the heart of the people. A popular 
Protestant literature is still lacking. If popular newspapers are started, 


they soon fail for want of a suflicient support. Just now the “ Protestant — 
Literary Association” is doing a good work through a Review, but this 


is more for the cultivated public. Thé unanimity of the Proweaa i 
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doubtful, so widely different are their various conceptions. Is it the 
same with the Unitarians, too? Yes, if you put them together and give 
them the common name “ Protestant.” To this, however, the more 
orthodox of them would object. Viewing the Unitarians separately, 
you will find their work more than enough to please the others. Their 
bi-monthly Review (Kereszteny Magveté) is prospering. It is, perhaps, 
not so widely circulated as one might wish; but it has a high standard. 
The monthly magazine (Unitdrius Kézlény) has gained popularity among 
the common agricultural people, and seems to be doing a good work for 
moral and religious elevation, and it is also a good missionary. These 
two periodicals are edited at Kolozsvdér. A third is a “ Unitarian Little 
Library,” as it is called, published at irregular intervals. It gives good 
translations of popular Unitarian sermons and addresses by English and 
American authors. 

Considering that the number of Unitarians is but a little above sixty 
thousand, this literary activity may be called creditable. On this 
account or because their number is increasing through new converts, 
chiefly from the Calvinists, the latter now speak and write of them in a 
fiery strain. Last year the Calvinists raised a marble statue of a Cal- 
vinistic translator of the Bible, Caspar Kéroli. It was a good oppor- 
tunity for relating the translator’s hard struggle with the Unitarians of 
the sixteenth century. Of course the whole effort was to prove how 
untenable Unitarian dogmas are. We will not enter into details, but 
will content ourselves with quoting a few words which show how rap- 
idly Unitarianism was spreading, outside of Transylvania, in Hungary. , 
The writer says: “Verily, Unitarianism was spreading in Upper Hun- 
gary, in Szatmdr and Mdramaros, and the neighboring counties where 
these new communities were formed. And had there not been warriors 
and defenders on the side of Trinitarianism, and had they not both in 
Hungary and Transylvania resisted the great tide, it is doubtful whether 
there would be now an Evangelical Protestant Church in this country.” 
For curiosity’s sake it may be noted here that the Calvinist bishop of 
that time (the last two decades of the sixteenth century) translated the 
‘Books of Samuel, and always rendered the word “Elohim” “Holy 
Trinity.” 

A small pamphlet has lately reached me from that part of Hungary 
where Unitarianism is extending beyond the Danube. It is written in a 
popular style, and tries to convince the new converts that the doctrines 
of Unitarianism are untenable and unbiblical. The effect of this pam- 
phlet is not known as yet, but not much is to be feared from it. Quite 
independently of it the president of the Francis David Association pub- 
lished a paper on the “ Divinity of Jesus,” read before the association. 
This is a very powerful plea for Unitarianism; but it stands more on 
the defensive than on the offensive. We Unitarians generally avoid 
entering into a fruitless and fatiguing dispute; but it is very likely that 
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the above-mentioned popular pamphlet will be followed by one from our 
side. Our effort has been and is to join in promoting all that tends to 
the welfare of men. As a proof of this, the lectures of the David Asso- 
ciation may be mentioned: they are delivered by Unitarians and Trini- 
tarians. 

Notice of other kinds of literary or social work I omit, in order to 
speak of an ethical movement originated by the Hungarian Scientific 
Academy. The Academy has published a prize essay on the “Theory 
of Ethical Determinism.” The writer, Imre Pauer, a university profes- 
sor at Budapest, finds the systems of “ Physical Determinism,” “ Specu- 
lative Determinism,” and “Syncretism,” defective. According to him, 
all the phenomena of will, taken separately or conjointly, testify to the 
fact that the working of the will cannot be imagined without motives 
and without character: nothing can induce the will to act except the 
contents of mental representation and the motions of the mind. This, 
however, does not mean that man must blindly obey the dictates of phys- 
ical circumstances, as is taught by physical determinism; but it means 
that man wills and determines himself under the pressure of his moral 
character. The phenomena of a spiritual and moral world are brought 
forth through a psychological process corresponding to the nature of an 
individuum, and therefore with the exclusion of the influence of a higher 
and hidden power. ‘This is the work of the ethical will. In accordance ‘ 
with these leading principles, the author declares unselfishness to be the 
most certain criterion of the value of our moral character. Hence mo- 
rality cannot be other than a quality of character, which, if rightly 
determined, is in harmony with the conception of ethical will; and con- 
sequently true inner moral life cannot be imagined but from the point of 
view of ethical determinism. As to the question of responsibility, the 
writer answers that responsibility does not depend upon the will, but_ 
upon the moral character of the actor: it is a consequence of his intelli- 
gent nature. But, for all this, we are still responsible, because our 
responsibility is based on Design, which is the work of character, and, 
furthermore, on consciousness as the most peculiar faculty of our human 
nature. 

Moral law and moral duty as parts of ethics are, the writer admits, 
not in harmony with this new theory; but. he explains this difficulty 
away by saying that the conceptions-of law and duty are not originally 
ethical, but religious conceptions, and can be used in ethics only in an — 
ideal sense. Real morality is not ruled by laws or by duties, but by 


in no way be realized so well as through this system, the principles 
which consist in that brotherly love which is the result of natural 
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grow into our whole substances, and are deeply rooted in the factors of 
society, such institutions as the State, the family, the church. These and 
other like parts of the organization are always liable to new modifica- 
tions. Through the co-operation of these factors, character grows as 
the one chief basis of morality, inasmuch as they relate to the motives, 
the other basis of character. All moral acts are the common result of 
will determined by character motives. These are the chief ideas set 
forth in a book which has for its motto, “That virtue which requires 
to be always guarded is scarcely worth the sentinel.” 
Our only remark is that we miss here a precise definition of the notion 
of “character.” 
GEORGE Boros. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE MACQUEARY CASE, 


In the few trials for heresy which have taken place in this 
country within the last few years, it may properly be said that 
the Church has been on trial rather than the alleged heretic. 
Public opinion is so strongly in favor of a man of high character 
brought before an ecclesiastical tribunal that he practically re- 
verses the situation, and people in general begin to inquire 
actively into the authority of the particular Church conducting 
the trial to represent the actual truth. The result, whether an 
acquittal or a condemnation, is usually injurious in no small 
degree to the denomination, since discussion of the infallibility 
of the makers of creeds or of the Bible writers has a uniform 
tendency to-day to discredit this supposed quality. If the defend- 
ant is discharged, the tribunal becomes a laughing-stock to the 
public, since no clergyman is nowadays brought to trial with- 
out a very strong presumption against him; and the court is in 
this case suspected of timidity. If he is adjudged guilty, he 
easily finds an opening in some more heterodox communion, and 
the Church which he leaves has to bear a certain odium of per- 
secuting free thought and the honest expression of conviction. 

The one body that may congratulate itself without reserve, on 
every trial for heresy in America, is the church that disbelieves 
entirely in embarrassing the search for truth in religion by a 
creed, which has renounced even the dream of “orthodoxy,” 
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and which has never had any machinery for driving out of its 
fold a clergyman of good moral character who can find a society 
willing to choose him as its minister. The Church of Truth may 
well rejoice, then, in each new trial for heresy, since a fresh dem- 
onstration is thus offered of the absurdity and futility of binding 
down the minds and consciences of men to a formula accepted 
as sufficient some hundreds of years ago by other men, no more 
capable and less supplied with the necessary knowledge for see- 
ing clear and thinking straight than their descendants. Such a 
church is always ready to receive the heretics expelled from the 
churches of authority, of tradition, of ecclesiasticism ; it will bid 
them welcome and give them a free field to commend themselves, 
as earnest and rational men of religion, to its societies which are 
seeking ministers. 

The great growth of the Episcopal Church in the United 
States, of recent years, has had many reasons. Without specify- 
ing, for lack of space, those which reflect credit both on that 
Church itself and on those who seek its fold, there is one reason 
of its popularity which is a dishonor to any church, not planting 
itself unequivocally on simple love of God and man as a sufli- 
cient basis of membership. It is a matter of common under- 
standing, not only that the Episcopal Church makes no inquiry 
into the theological opinions of laymen asking to be received, 
but also that it accepts those who confess and call themselves Uni- 
tarians. An assertion frequently made is that the Episcopal 
Church will trouble no clergyman in its communion for heresy if 
he complies with the discipline and repeats the formulas. Now 
we cannot say too emphatically that we should rejoice in this 
policy if the Episcopal Church planted itself fairly and squarely 
on the pure Christianity of a right and good life as the one 
essential thing. But as long as it has so-called “ Articles of 
Religion,” and as long as it has theological creeds repeated in 
its service, just so long it has a duty to truth and honesty, as 
well as to charity. Its duty is to enforce the plain meaning of 
those articles and creeds as an orthodoxy upon its laity and 
clergy, to receive none who do not declare their sincere belief 
in these formulas, and to expel all its members, lay or clerical, 
who have come to disbelieve them. There is no middle way 
between an orthodoxy of belief as the basis of a church and an 
orthodoxy of conduct. Each orthodoxy of belief, however far — 
it go and wherever it stop short, may plead strong arguments _ ; 
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for itself. So may the pure and simple orthodoxy of conduct. 
But a confounding of the two is good neither for reason nor for 
morality. Any event, then, which serves to make clear this issue 
is auspicious of a better day for sound religion. 

In the case of the Rev. Howard MacQueary, the sympathies 
of liberal Christians must be with him, so far as he is a seeker 
after truth. The doctrines of the virgin birth and the physical 
resurrection of Jesus, for rejecting which he was put on trial, 
have been rejected as probably unscriptural, and certainly irra- 
tional, by the great majority of Unitarians; and we are glad to 
know that the truth concerning them has become apparent to Mr. 
MacQueary. But we have little or no sympathy with his former 
desire to remain in the Episcopal Church and teach that Jesus 
was born as other men are born, and that he appeared to his dis- 
ciples after his death in spirit only. While the sixth “article of 
religion” says, “ Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary 
to Salvation; so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be 
proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it should 
be believed as an article of Faith or be thought requisite or 
necessary to Salvation,” the makers of these propositions have 
declared in the fourth article, “Christ did truly rise again from 
death, and took again his body, with flesh, bones, and all things 
appertaining to the perfection of man’s nature, wherewith he 
ascended into Heaven.” Mr. MacQueary, planting himself upon 
the sixth article, declares that the Bible does not actually teach 
the physical resurrection ; and, therefore, he virtually rejects the 
fourth article. The question thus raised, whether a clergyman 
so believing can remain in the Episcopal Church while the arti- 
cles are unaltered, has been decided in the negative by a vote 
of three to two. We believe that it has been decided properly ; 
that the right place for a man holding Mr. MacQueary’s views 
is outside of the Episcopal Church, not inside of it; and that the 
cause of truth is served by the decision of the tribunal and the 
departure of Mr. MacQueary into another fold, where he will be 
free to speak as he believes. Welcoming him, as the articles 
stand, we should have advised him to remain, were the sixth 
“article of religion” the entire doctrinal basis of the Episcopal 
Church. That Church may some time come to such a position. 
But, until it does, intellectual honesty demands that the remain- 
ing articles be allowed their plain meaning, and that men who dis- 
believe that plain meaning should preach religion elsewhere than 
in a body imposing these articles. 
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There has been a strong tendency in the Unitarian body of 
late years to extol the strength of the Episcopal Church in its 
worship. So far as this tendency does simple justice to the 
merits of the noble liturgy and the beautiful accessories of the 
service, it is well and good. So far, on the contrary, as it leads 
any one to deny the no less obvious excellences of the Congrega- 
tional polity and a church without a binding creed, it is not well 
or good. Such an incident as the MacQueary trial should teach 
us that each church has its mission, to which it should be faithful. 
Whatever that mission for another church may be, for the Unita- 
rian Church it is plain. It is the proclamation of a Christianity 
bound only to the truth as God gives us to see it, and to the 
good life as God helps us to lead it. Let other churches show 
forth all the strength that is in fixed dogma or elaborate cere- 
monial, The strength of Unitarian Christianity is in simple 
truth and righteousness. 


SOME RECENT LITERATURE ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


There has been no apparent falling-off in the interest of the 
civilized world in what is generally termed “social questions” 
of late. But to the literature of romanticism and effervescence 
which has marked some of the early stages of this interest there 
is happily succeeding a more serious treatment of these questions, 
by men who are both humane and sagacious. The type of 
thought represented by the Wationalist magazine, and the Dawn, 
the organ of the Christian Socialists, both of Boston, is visibly 
weakening in its hold upon many who welcomed it too hastily, 
being over-ready to turn aside from thorough and careful stu- 
dents of economics, politics, and social science, to listen to 
romancers and sentimentalists as authorities on the most diffi- 
cult of human problems. The decease of the Nationalist cannot 
be ascribed to the trouble which afflicted one of the queens of 
King Henry VIII., for we are told that “ Queen Katharine Parr 
died of thought”: the Mationdlist died, rather, of rhetoric. The 
Dawn, once a monthly paper, then a magazine, and after that a 
fortnightly paper for a time, is now issued as a monthly paper. 
Mr. Edward Bellamy is now conducting in Boston a weekly paper 
called The New Nation. The numbers already issued are in suf- 
ficiently striking contrast to the older Nation in justice and 
ability, and remind us of the text, “The old is better.” 

The conductors of socialistic periodicals in this country have 
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much to learn from the tone and talent shown in The Heonomic 
Review, the new quarterly issued by the Oxford University 
Branch of the Christian Social Union. This able and temperate 
magazine promises to “give a fair field and no favor to Social- 
ists and Individualists alike.” The first number, for January, 1891, 
bears out this promise; and no student of social science can safely 
do without this Review henceforth. With our American Polit- 
ical Science Quarterly and Quarterly Journal of Economics,— 
which it is superfluous to praise,—the International Journal of 
Ethics recently established, and the English Economic Journal 
to appear, there will soon be an embarrassment of riches in 
periodicals concerning themselves, in a sober and scholarly fash- 
ion, with the great social problems of the day. 

We would call the attention of readers of this FReview to a 
few of the most important books and reports which have recently 
appeared, but have not been reviewed in these pages. Of these, 
the first volume of Professor Alfred Marshall’s “Principles of 
Economics” is the most elaborate, and it marks a new day for 
political economy. Its explicit recognition from the start of 
the importance of humane feeling in all social life shows the 
leavening influence of modern socialism. Such an effect will 
probably be the chief result of socialistic agitation. The “Fabian 
Essays” still remains one of the most forcible arguments of recent 
socialism, and the visit of Mrs. Annie Besant to this country will 
probably call attention afresh to her able exposition of the way 
in which the socialist state might be naturally evolved. Pro- 
fessor William Graham has written one of the best books on 
“ Socialism, New and Old” now to be had in our language. The 
proposals of the socialist programme are candidly examined, and 
full credit is given to the practicable part of it. 

The English Individualist has found his voice in the collection 
of essays entitled “A Plea for Liberty,” for which Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has furnished an introduction. Much of what these 
writers oppose is included in our most acceptable customs here 
in the United States; but there is many a page in the volume 
which serves to correct the assumptions of theoretical socialism. 
A new edition of Mr. George Howell’s “ Conflicts of Labor and 
Capital” emphasizes the rapid progress of opinion concerning 
Trades-unions (on which this is the authoritative work) and the 
contrast between the old Unionism and the new. Mr. Jacob A. 
Riis’s picture of the New York tenement houses, “ How the Other 
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Half Lives,” has done much good in spreading a knowledge of 
the facts of a difficult problem, in which the first requisite is to 
see clearly what the situation actually is. Mr. W. B. Weeden’s 
“Economic and Social History of New England” traces fully 
and carefully the fortunes, down to 1789, of men whose descend- 
ants are not found in the New York tenement houses. 

For the philosophically inclined student of sociology, Mr. J. 8. 
Mackenzie’s “Introduction to Social Philosophy” will be grate- 
ful reading. While it makes little direct contribution to the 
knowledge of the solution of social difficulties, it surveys them 
calmly and in the true spirit of a lover of wisdom, and it is a 
very suggestive book. Two governmental reports for those who 
can procure them will be valuable: M. Jules Helbronner’s “ Re- 
port on the Social Economy Section of the Paris Exposition of 
1889,” made to the Canadian Parliament, and the “Report on 
Profit Sharing,’ made to the English Board of Trade in conse- 
quence of a debate in the English House of Commons. “ Di- 
vested of the eloquence of advocates,” says Mr. J. Lowry 
Whittle, the author of this last-mentioned report, “the case for 
profit sharing comes to this: that in a very large number of 
industries, where employer and employed are on terms of mutual 
respect, an intelligent, painstaking employer will find in this sys- 
tem a contrivance which, although requiring much personal care 
at first, will ultimately work, automatically, to continue and 
extend good relations between him and his workmen, to guard 
against possible mischiefs in the future, and in the long run to 
materially increase his own profits and his people’s well-being.” 


GOOD TASTE IN GOOD WORKS. 


In the present enthusiasm for humanity, and especially in the 
rapturous feminine announcement of universal sisterhood, there 
is a tendency to some offences against the fitness of things, 
which it is- worth while to note for avoidance. By confusing 
social relations, they are likely to lead to embarrassment, disap- 
pointment, and even to the undoing in part of the work of chari- 
table endeavor. One must respect the aims and efforts of the 
societies of King’s Daughters, for instance; yet a sensitive and 
practical observer must find in certain of their methods examples 
of inappropriateness, which arise partly from the effervescence of 
anew theory. In no way, perhaps, can our point be made more 
easily and more justly than by reference to a recent article by 
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a leading woman among the King’s Daughters. She is relating 
a conversation with a young girl, an employee in a New York 
shop:— 


Casually, I chanced to remark, “ Well, it does not matter so much 
whether we are on one side or the other of the counter, if we are serving 
the one we love”; and, smiling, I added: “The great thing is to be in 
love. Iam in loye all the time.” Several young girls, on either side of 
the one I was talking to, moved up at this remark; and one said, “ This 
is interesting: we must hear this.” ‘ Yes,” I said, “the most interest- 
ing thing in the world is love; but I was not thinking — when I said I 
am in love all the time—of the love of the human heart that may give 
you ecstasy one hour and anguish the next, but of the love of One who 
loves us always and never dies.” Then I touched the little silver cross 
on my dress, and said, “Did you ever hear of the King’s Daughters?” 
“Oh, yes, indeed,” one young girl answered. “There are some in this 
store.” And then I had such a nice sociable talk with the half-dozen 
girls. 


Now all this was said most kindly and with a desire to do 
good; but it was injudicious and in very bad taste. The girls 
must at first have thought their customer slightly crazed, or else 
very sentimental. The remark, “This is interesting: we must 
hear this,” has an amused and slightly satirical tone. One would 
suppose they found her speech quite lacking in the dignified re- 
serve which is the innate modesty of the spirit, and tinged with 
an unintentionally irreverent sensationalism, not unlike that of the 
methods of the Salvation Army. The true sentiment of frater- 
nity does not—like this lady — protest too much, but remains 
within, as a quiet and strong working principle. The recognition 
of a common bond of humanity may well be expressed in unos- 
tentatious thoughtfulness, in a pleasant greeting and some pass- 
ing word upon the rain or the fine weather, or in the courteous 
manner which a gentlewoman never remits. This forms as inti- 
mate a relation as a casual meeting of persons slightly or not at 
all acquainted warrants. Christian effusiveness is very apt to mis- 
take its own motives. These are mixed, like most other human 
motives. A subtle analysis would detect in the pure gold of 
good will a minor proportion of alloy of curiosity, intrusiveness, 
patronage, and a self-conscious effort to develop one’s own soul 
by means of charitable works. 

This century emphasizes the theory of united and organized 
effort. Possibly, it exaggerates the value of association as com- 
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pared with the individual. Certainly, the sympathy and co- 
operation of others is a cordial; yet it is easy to overdo the 
fashion of joining in bands and orders under every banner, from 
Tiddledy-winks to Social Regeneration. In union there surely 
is strength, but individuality possesses a delicate and distinet 
vitality of its own. It may not be impertinent to ask what dif- 
ference it would make, for instance, to a woman of the society 
of King’s Daughters whether a person in need of her aid wears 
or not the little silver cross, the badge of the order. Would 
she hasten more quickly and affectionately to the assistance 
of a fainting girl if the silver sign were manifest? Does this 
badge answer the question, Who is my neighbor? If so, there 
is danger that it may sometimes close as well as open the treas- 
ury of kindness. Forms, indeed, contain the spirit; but they 
may also impede its movement, limit its action, and deny it spon- 
taneous grace. 

When another is in danger or distress, few of us would wait 
for a formal introduction before offering every possible assistance 
and comfort. Few would need any silver cross, purple ribbon, 
or watchword to impel them to such acts of kindness. But in 
ordinary circumstances it is better to render to the Cesar of this 
world his penny, in observance of the laws, mainly founded on 
experience and good sense, which govern social behavior, Only 
a genuine and tried friendship can make desirable or profitable 
the exchange of personal confidences and discussion of the inmost 
sentiments. The uninvited proffer of such intimacy is an intru- 
sion, and may rightly be resented as such. The example given 
to the young girls of that New York shop was unfortunate be- 
cause of its inappropriate effusiveness and its want of well-bred 
reserve. .The influence of a dignified and gentle personality, 
standing firm in its own place, while it extends a hand to help, is 
altogether preferable to the attitude and phrases that afford a mo- 
ment’s pleasure by their unexpected familiarity, and then result in 
a lessened respect. The sentiment of universal sisterhood which 
is needed is not this sudden grasp at personalities, this ardent de- 
sire to reveal and hear the inmost words of the soul, but a serious~ 
and active good will, working within natural and customary 
bounds,—a kindliness free from oflficious curiosity, and uncon- — 
scious of self. Good taste in good works is a subject that should | 
be considered, for it means the fitness that alone renders these ‘ 
works harmonious and perfect. 
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Observing from the outside the impulse to sudden intimacy, 
one can often detect in it a form of pride so thoroughly disguised 
as meekness that it deceives its possessor. The rich and fortu- 
nate woman, sure of her social position, experiences a thrill of 
pleasure—in part divine, but also in part very human — in 
proving how thoroughly she is able to condescend to women of 
low estate. The more vigorously she rubs out every line of 
demarcation between herself and them, and the more zealously 
she proclaims the unity of sisterhood, the more exalted, as 
woman and as Christian, does she feel herself. There is a fine 
intoxication of the conscience in this spiritual socialism. She is 
ready to wash the feet of the sisters; but, if the proffer of similar 
service came first from them, it is possible that Madame would 
feel a swift instinct of disdain at their forwardness. The tacit 
assumption that she is in the position to make advances is the 
cause of the liberties which she permits to herself. For they 
are liberties; and a delicate spirit must feel them as such, even 
while the good intention is fully appreciated. A good and 
refined woman is indeed, in one sense, the peer of royalty; but, 
so long as the world is a world, there will remain social distine- 
tions, not involving discredit to any or based only on wealth, 
family, knowledge, or skill, but also upon the innumerable con- 
ditions of life which divide people into groups. It is, to put it © 
in the simplest way, a physical impossibility for one to be ac- 
quainted with every gentlewoman in one’s own city. Without 
previous social relations, it is commonly a breach of propriety 
to enter into conversation unless for especial cause, or to make 
one’s way uninvited and unannounced into the house of another. 
Far more unwarranted are intrusion upon her soul and a forward 
claim to its confidences. * 


DEMOCRACY IN ENGLISH RURAL CHURCHES. 


In these days, when the desirability of perfect freedom and 
equality in the house of God is much discussed, it is interesting 
to see the aspect of things in England, in the Established Church. 
There is a pretty little village in Bedfordshire, called Aspley 
Guise, which, on account of its dry, bracing air, has become a 
health resort. The population of the village had increased so 
much that it became necessary to enlarge the parish church. 
The working-class population claimed that the seats should be 
free to all; but the families in the “middle class villas ”— previ- 
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ously divided among themselves in regard to their various de- 
grees of gentility and connection with “county society ”—sud- 
denly became a unit in their stout resistance to this spirit of 
democracy. A large public meeting was held to decide the 
question. The vicar took the side of his poorer parishioners, 
despite threats from influential ladies that they would withdraw 
their subscriptions to his charities. The Rev. Mr. Powys stood 
up for the vicar, and, in the course of his remarks, he said : — 


It is a just and reasonable thing that when the church is entered all 
class distinction shall cease, and every man and woman present, whether 
rich or poor, shall be able to worship the Creator without these miser- 
able distinctions. If you wish to retain the Anglican Church as the 
national religion, you must. allow this freedom of worship and make all 
men equal within the church gates. The people of this country are very 
sensitive, and you cannot expect them to attend church when they feel 
that they have no right to a seat and will, perhaps, be frowned at. I 
myself have experienced that feeling of being hustled out of a seat, and 
Ican picture to myself the feelings of others. Many a church is only 
half full so long as it is appropriated; but directly the seats are made 
free there is not a vacant corner. The principle I have at heart is that 
of equality in God’s house. The old and infirm are the only people I 
would appropriate seats to, and not one single seat otherwise would 
I allow to be appropriated. ; 


The next speaker reminded Mr. Powys that the ecclesiastical 
law was against him; that the rule of the Established Church 
makes it the duty of the church warden to fix the seats of the 
congregation according to their rank and ability. Miss C. com- 
plained that one of the church wardens had grossly insulted her 
by putting three printers into the pew behind her. A Mr. D. 
protested, “as one of the gentry,” against upsetting the old prin- 
ciple of appropriation of seats by social rank and degree. A 
voice cried out: “There are no’ first-class tickets for heaven. 
We’re all third-class passengers alike.” The meeting, by a large 
majority, carried the following resolution : — Ses. 


That, in the opinion of this meeting, the parish church, as the house _ 
of God and place of common worship for all the parishioners, should be — 


; 


requests the church wardens, as the representatives of the whole body 
parishioners, to protect their rights by declaring the seats in the ch 
to be absolutely unappropriated, so that at all times of divine se 
worshippers may be at liberty to take any vacant places, a 
# - 
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There are two sides, of course, to the pew system; but the 
petty and childish assumption of these so-called fine people of 
the upper middle classes in England, and the mixture of naiveté 
and ignorance with which they advance their claims, are amusing. 


M. P. L. 


BOOK NOTES. 


“ JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE.” 


In a little less than two years since the death of Dr. Clarke we have 
a volume edited by Edward Everett Hale, with the sub-title “ Auto- 
biography, Diary, and Correspondence.” It is a composite volume. Dr. 
Clarke’s very interesting Autobiography occupies eighty pages. The Rev. 
Samuel May furnishes the long chapter on Anti-slavery, and Dr. Hale 
has “edited” the remainder. Grateful as we must be for any biographi- 
eal work which vividly renews our memory of a father in our Israel so 
beloved and honored as Dr. Clarke, we have little question that a book 
of more unity and thoroughness of authorship was attainable, aud that 
more time might well have been taken in its composition, if necessary. 
With that underlying poetic quality in him of which Dr. Hedge spoke 
so truly (p. 91), Dr. Clarke had, as everybody saw, a plainness and 
homeliness of character and expression which make a special demand 
on the biographer, that the reader may not confound these with common- 
placeness. Dr. Hale has chosen the easy way of writing about Dr. 
Clarke as one might write about many an excellent clergyman whose 
faithful life seems to his friends to deserve the issue of a volume of 
select discourses and an affectionate memoir, not very long. Of Dr. 
Clarke as the founder and minister of the Church of the Disciples in 
Boston this book gives a good account; but of Dr. Clarke as an author, 
especially of the two remarkable books on “Orthddoxy” and “Ten 
Great Religions,” and as an Independent in politics, the notice is inade- 
quate. In the latter case, sympathy was probably lacking on the 
biographer’s part; but, when one reflects how admirable an exposition 
of the whole phase of Unitarianism which Dr. Clarke stood for Dr. 
Hale might have given us, we cannot express satisfaction with the 
actual book. The volume seems to be the composition of a writer too 
much burdened with other labors to take time to conceive his subject 
thoroughly and set it forth adequately. In the case of an ordinary 
writer, we blame him for doing at all what he could not do well. Here 
the sting of regret is that an author so capable of a biography of the 
first class should decline into the average performance of mediocre men. 

With all its shortcomings, this record of Dr. Clarke’s busy and de- 
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voted life will be read throughout, we trust, by thousands. They must 
rise from it with a feeling of gratitude that so true an apostle of hu- 
manity was vouchsafed to the nineteenth century. The Autobiography 
is full of attractive matter. Particularly noticeable are the accounts of 
life at the old Hull homestead in Newton; of Dr. Freeman as a teacher; 
of the famous Class of 1829, which “did not promise much in college,” 
as few of its members “ took any genuine interest in the college studies ” ; 
of the journey to Kentucky; and of the early difficulties in preaching 
at Louisville. Dr. Clarke learned anti-slavery in Kentucky, despite the 
humane masters of slaves whom he knew there. There, too, the Western 
Messenger ran a most creditable career. 

Dr. Clarke returned to Boston in 1841, at the time of the notable 
“ferment of ideas,” to which Mr. Hale gives a few pages, but which is 
more fully described by Mr. Frothingham. The Church of the Disci- 
ples was almost a revolutionary movement in the eyes of the older Uni- 
tarians; and they could not appreciate Mr. Clarke’s exchanging with 
Theodore Parker, although there was little theological agreement be- 
tween the two. Dr. Clarke was naturally a conservative mind, but the 
first thing he desired to conserve was freedom of thought, and the next 
the fellowship of the spirit. A reformer of this catholic disposition had 
therefore to be “a free lance,” as Mr. Hale describes him, in religion 
aud philanthropy. Of the choice band of people who were attracted by 
such a personality to form the Church of the Disciples, and of the 
principles which they honorably upheld under numerous discourage- 
ments, Mr. Hale gives a full statement. Of Dr. Clarke’s interest in the 
anti-slavery cause and in education we learn much, and of his activity 
in war-time and in the spread of Unitarian ideas through the Monthly 
Journal and otherwise. The excellent chapter on “The Man” dwells 
rightly on the central hopefulness of Dr. Clarke’s nature. 


“ Give to the winds thy fears! 
Hope, and be undismayed,” 


was his favorite hymn in dark times. 

The result of reading any considerable part of this biography must 
be to make life seem fairer and better, as one reflects how Dr. Clarke's 
optimism was justified by the event. In such a justification of hope by 
fact, a spirit so kindly, so free from evil, so attached to sweetness and 
light, so earnest in all good works, was a potent influence. The Unitarian 
Church of America may well be proud of bearing such fruit as James 
Freeman Clarke. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 


Hiob nach Johann Georg Ernst Hoffmann, Professor in Kiel.—The 
object of this pamphlet (which gives a translation preceded by an intro- 
duction) is to bring out clearly the connection of thought in the book of 
Job. The translator omits sections regarded as not genuine,— namely, 
the Elihu speeches (xxxii—xxxvii.; xl. 1-4; and xli. 1-4), ; 
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are put into the appendix; and there are brief critical and grammatical 
foot-notes. The rendering does not differ materially from that of the 
English Revised Version, as indeed (apart from conjectural emendations 
of the text) critics are now in the main agreed as to the meaning of the 
Hebrew in the majority of passages. Though the translation of Pro- 
fessor Hoffmann is prose, it renders the original with spirit; and any 
such rendering, if it be faithful, will be a help to the understanding of 
the great poem. 

As to the critical treatment, Hoffmann looks on the Elihu speeches as 
a later interpolation, on the ground that they contain no new point of 
view and obscure the fact that the theophany is in answer to Job’s appeal 
(xxxi. 37). Further, he assumes a reviser, who, seeing no reason why, 
according to the original form of the book, Job should be preferred by 
God to the three friends, undertook to make matters straight by taking 
from the opponents the finest descriptions of future retribution and 
assigning them to Job. To the reviser he gives the opening verses of 
the Elihu section (xxxii. 2-5), which, by emphasizing the ethical motive, 
disagree with the rest of the chapter. Ch. xxiv. 138-25 he regards as 
unsuitable for Job, and gives to Bildad, putting it after xxy. The 
wanting speech of Zophar in the last round he finds in the section 
xxvii. 7-28; xxviii. In this interpretation, Hoffmann is certainly partly 
wrong; for xxyiii., by its hokma tone, belongs to none of the dis- 
putants, but is a separate, most likely a later, piece; and xxvii. 7-23 
may be understood as spoken by Job, though it is true that it suits 
Zophar better. The hand of this disturber, our author thinks, is visible - 
in the present position of the description of the hippopotamus and the 
crocodile, which has been taken out of its proper place (after xxxix.) 
and made to form the conclusion of the speech of God. 

Professor Hoffmann makes the author of Job (that is, of the original 
book) later than Jeremiah and later than Isaiah (xl.-lxvi.), for the reason 
that the poem generalizes into cosmic similes psychical motives which, in 
the prophecies, spring naturally from real experiences. Compare, for 
example, the cursing of the birthday in Jer. xx. 14-18 and Job iii. 2-20. 
‘The Satan of Job he also thinks a more developed figure than the Satan 
of Zechariah. In the prophet the adversary, the accuser, symbolizes the 
old prophecy: in the poem he is both world-detective and executioner. 
This seems to be the proper view, and may be compared with the attempt 
of Professor Cheyne and others to show that Job has furnished material 
to, or has grown out of, the same conditions as the great exilian prophecy. 
Whether Professor Hoffmann is also right in referring Job xxiv. 
and xxv. (the contrast of light and darkness) to Mazdean influence is open 
to grave doubt. Even supposing that this Persian idea existed in the 
‘sixth century B.c., and that the author of Job lived in the midst of 
Persian surroundings, the chapters in question have little or nothing of 
the impress of Mazdean religious conceptions. 


10 
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On the purpose of the book, Professor Hoffmann has some good remarks. 
The discovery of Job, he says, is this: that man’s suffering is greater 
than his guilt towards God; the author’s solution of the question is given 
in the speech of God, which interweaves threads of correct thought 
found in the speeches of the friends as well as in those of Job; Job’s 
fault lies in his demanding a hearing from God on equal terms; his” 
restoration to prosperity has nothing to do with the author’s theology. 
If he has not solved all the questions of the book, Professor Hoffmann 
has made a number of excellent suggestions; and his essay is worthy of 
study. (Kiel: C. F. Haeseler. 1891. 8yo. pp. 106.) G, Ha 


“The Epic of the Inner Life” is the title which Professor John F. Ge- 
nung of Amherst College gives to his new translation of the Book of Job, 
with notes.and an introductory study. The critic who desires to see the Old 
Testament stand for what it actually is, as the naturally-produced liter- 
ature of a remarkable but not supernatural people, must welcome books 
like Rey. W. E. Griffis’s “Lily among Thorns” and this by Professor 
Genung; for they mark the spread of right ideas, and they will go far 
among readers little likely to be influenced directly by Kuenen and 
Wellhausen, or even by Robertson Smith and T. K. Cheyne. Professor 
Genung has made himself favorably known by a careful study of “In 
Memoriam,” and he now applies to the Book of Job a literary treatment 
of a similar kind. “It has long been my conviction,” he says, “that if 
we should make for it no demand but the literary demand, seeking in 
the broad, diffused light of every day simply that unity of idea and 
treatment which we have a right to expect in every work of art, the book 
would prove itself not less sacred, rather more, while also it would gain 
greatly by stepping out of its age-constructed frame of abstruse erudition 
into common people’s homes and hearts.” To this end, Professor Genung 
has translated the poem anew, in poetical form, and without any particu- 
lar deference to the Revised Version, which was, from the nature of the 
case, very much of a compromise. The poem is redivided into sections 
to accord. with the flow of the thought, and there are numerous notes at 
the foot of the page: these are distinctively of the literary rather than 
the exegetical order. The translation is generally easy and poetical in its 
tone. In the few passages where we have compared it with the Revised 
Version and Dr. Noyes’s, it has plain merits of its own, while it comes 
nearer to the latter than to the former in its choice of words. 

Professor Genung insists, perhaps in too many repetitions, on the 
ground idea of the poem. This he states in one sentence,— vs 


There is a service of God which is not work for reward ,— it is a heart- — 
loyalty, a hunger after God’s presence which survives loss and chastise- 
ment, which, in spite of contradictory seeming, cleaves to what is God-like — 
as the needle seeks the pole, and which reaches up out of the a 
and hardness of this life to the light and love beyond. 
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“ But of this answer,’’ he continues, “the hero is as little aware as the 
rest. ... The answer is not put in words, nor made a didactic issue : it 
is lived.” Here is the reason why the translator styles the book an 
“epic.” But, while there is certainly room for finding this notion in the 
Book of Job, we believe that it is not the main conception. The mystery 
of the dealings of God with the righteous and the unrighteous is a deeper 
thought in the poem, and it remains a mystery to the poet at the end. 
The closing speech of the Deity does not answer Job’s objections or clear 
up the problem: it declares that, in the end, man is not to question the 
actual universe of God’s making, in which he is only one part. 

Professor Genung is still so hampered with the Philistine notions of 
the writer of the epilogue as to find a justification in logical necessity 
for it. That is to say, in order to prove that Job, who has been arguing 
against his friends’ superficial conception of Providence, which practi- 
cally results in serving God for hire, is right, he must be rewarded in 
accordance with this proposition which he rejects! In truth, Professor 
Genung has not shaken himself free from theological prepossessions : these 
lead him to retain every verse of the book, as we now have it, and blind 
his eye to the plainest probabilities of the poem, considered simply as 
literature. Thus he maintains the genuineness of the speech of Elihu, 
although this is evidently interpolated between Job’s and the reply of 
the Almighty to it, and adds nothing to the argument. When Professor 
Genung writes of ‘‘the master in his art” who adapts Elihu exquisitely 
to his part, and of the “dramatic fitness and skill he displays,” we might 
well excuse theologians of the old school from literary criticism if it is 
to be of such an order: they would rejoice, however, to see that the 
critic ends by accepting the integrity of the book as it stands. But Pro- 
fessor Genung, while thus subservient to the unpercipient school whose 
idea of literary criticism is to admire the most opposite passages of Job 
as equally good, can perform astonishing feats in reading his own 
meaning into Elihu’s speech. In his wish to introduce more action into 
the poem than there is, and thus justify his misuse of the word “ epic,”’ 
he declares that Elihu in xxxvii. is describing an actual storm which 
he sees approaching. But it develops into a tempest, so that the worthy 
Elihu is interrupted in his rhetoric, good as it is, and has to cry out (so 
Professor Genung translates), “O teach us what we may say to Him! 
we cannot order it, it groweth so dark.” This introduction of thunder 
and lightning on the stage of an “epic of the inner life,” through an 
arbitrary translation, sheds remarkable light on Professor Genung’s 
qualities as a critic. Elsewhere he seems to take the prologue in Heaven 
literally, as explaining the fact of Job’s troubles, he being a plaything of 
Satan. The idea of the author of the speeches was, much more evi- 
dently, to handle the great question why the righteous suffer. This he 
was obliged to leave much as he found it, not being able to anticipate 
the thought of natural law, except in a grand, poetical exposition of the 
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greatness of Deity. But minds of a much lower order of insight were 
not satisfied, so they added the speeches of Elihu and the epilogue, with 
its decided anti-climax; and, if we are to decide by internal consistency 
of thought, then the prologue, too, was prefixed some time after the com- 
position of the original poem. However this may be, we are glad to 
note the appearance of Professor Genung’s volume as a sign of the times. 
May the next editor of the Book of Job for general reading only have 
more literary insight, and be content to leave the name of “epic ”’ in its 
proper place, to denote narrative poems! 


The two volumes of the “ Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand” have 
little in them to entertain the reader who looks for lively accounts of the 
many great persons that Talleyrand knew. .Their value resides in the 
light they throw upon certain portions of his checkered career as a 
statesman. He gives but few pages to his early years, and he does not 
attempt to cover the period of his public life consecutively. Thus there 
are gaps in the account of the French Revolution and of the Empire, only 
explainable on the theory that we have here the apologia of a statesman 
whose reputation for trustworthiness was slight. The thorough student 
of French history in the last century must henceforth acquaint himself 
with Talleyrand’s argument for himself. He affects, indeed, to have a 
very clear conscience, declaring that he never abandoned any government 
. which had not first abandoned him, and that in all his treasons to per- 
sons he was true to France. The case is much clearer in his favor when 
we observe the measures which, in the States-General and later, he adyo- 
cated or carried through in favor of sound finance, for instance, and 
public education. There are very few of those brilliant portraits of his 
contemporaries which were to be expected in the recollections of such 
a master of epigram. A whole chapter, however, is given to the Due 
d’Orléans, whose character is thoroughly analyzed; but the sketches of 
Sieyés and Lafayette are almost the only others that deserve mention. 
The emperor is represented as prone to deceit and the slave of his own 
selfish ambition, which blinded him to the moral forces in man, such as 
patriotism and love of truth. Talleyrand asserts himself always to haye 
remonstrated with Napo on his fatuous Spanish policy, and he imag- 
ines the probable ie oe if the emperor could only have been 
satisfied to pause in his conquests and strengthen his position at home. 
Either in 1803 or in 1807 he might have played “a grand and noble 
part.” 


Napoleon is the first and only man who could have given to Europe the ‘real 
equilibrium for which she has been searching in vain for several centuries. A 
real equilibrium would have rendered war well-nigh impossible. 


Of his great diplomatic triumph at Vienna in 1814-15 Talleyrand 


naturally gives a full treatment, many of the important documents being 
inserted, By invoking the principle of legitimacy and adhering to it in 
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defiance of Prussia,“he succeeded in dividing the Holy Alliance and 
restoring France almost at once to a position of honor in the European 
Congress. 

These “ Memoirs” are issued in admirable form, and contain numer- 
ous portraits of the author. The translation, however, could easily be 
much improved. As part of the record of the French Revolution, the 
First Empire and the Restoration, they cannot be overlooked, disap- 
pointing as they are outside of statesmanship and diplomacy. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $5.00.) 


Japanese Girls and Women.— One of the first J apanese girls to receive 
an education in the United States was placed in the home of Rev. Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, of New Haven. She lived there several years, and be- 
came warmly attached to the various members of the family. Later, on 
her return to Japan, she was the means of securing a teacher’s position 
in that country for one of Dr. Bacon’s daughters. During the years 
which Miss Alice M. Bacon spent there she gathered the material for 
this charming volume. Too much can hardly be said of its interest. It 
is written with great singplicity, but it is much more than a mere record 
of facts. ‘The writer has thoughtfully studied the many difficult prob- 
lems which face the Japanese women of to-day, as they are slowly strug- 
gling to emancipate themselves from the wretched servitude which has 
been their lot for centuries. The Japanese girl and the Japanese grand- 
mother have as much freedom as the American, if not more; but the posi- 
tion of the Japanese wife would seem to an American woman unendur- 
able. The Japanese husband has.the right to divorce his wife at any’ 
moment, and the children are then given into his custody, even if his 
wife has always been a model mother. To please her husband, who is 
really her master, and be ready to obey his smallest wish and gratify his 
idlest whim, is the lot of the average Japanese wife. Is it strange that 
the young Japanese girls who come to this country to be educated return 
eager to teach or to adopt any other honest way of earning an indepen- 
dent livelihood, rather than submit to such a severe matrimonial yoke? 
Owing to this fact, there is to-day a wave of feeling in Japan inimical to 


‘the higher education of women. 


In her study of Japanese women, Miss’ Bacon has been very pains- 
taking, and does not scorn to tell us of the dancing-girl and the peasant, 
as well as of the women of the higher classes. In some ways the women 
of this wonderful country are in advance of our own. They certainly 
have settled the perplexing domestic service problem, which is so dis- 
turbing an element in our home life, in a manner which we might do 
well to imitate. There is much for young America also to learn from 
the respect paid to old age in Japan. One of the most wonderful 
things in this wonderful country is that, while civilization is progressing 
with gigantic strides in certain directions, in others the laws and cus- 
toms of the country are so barbarous that we can scarcely comprehend 
that they should be permitted to exist. 
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But nothing is more hopeful for the future advancement of women 
than the way in which the women of one country are taking up the 
wrongs of their foreign sisters. May the men of Japan as well as the 
women read Miss Bacon’s interesting and conscientious sketch, and may 
it lead to a more general effort in the direction of the emancipation of 
the gentle, long-suffering Japanese wives! (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.) 


Two Generations.— The pious care of the children of Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Allen, the long-time minister of the First Parish of Northboro, Mass., 
and Lucy Clark Ware, his wife, has erected a Memorial which will be of 
extreme interest to all who ever knew that devoted pair, and the work 
which they accomplished. Dr, Allen served his one parish fifty-six 
years. As he began his ministry in 1816, he was for seventeen years 
the minister of the town, in a sense in which no one has held that posi- 
tion in Massachusetts since 1833. But the care for all the interests of 
the little State from which his Church had been undivided continued to 
be dear to him after the official connection was dissolved, and his salary 
was no longer voted by the town. Not especially noted as a preacher, 
Dr. Allen, as many of the last two generations of Unitarians have well 
known, was a leader in lines of philanthropic activity which were new 
in his time,— the Sunday-school (for which he prepared a series of ques- 


tion books), libraries and lectures for the people, temperance and peace ~ 


societies, and the like. He was a pioneer in the cause of improved edu- 
cation; and the ability as an educator which he showed in his own home 
school and as chairman, for fifty-one years, of the town school com- 
mittee, he transmitted to his children. Dr. Allen was in many respects 
an ideal minister of the old time,—a time by no means inferior in all 
its results to our own. His wife, a daughter of Henry Ware, was a 
helpmeet indeed for him: her numerous letters, here given, reproduce 
for us the common life of an uncommon family. Dr. Allen’s semi-cen- 
tennial address and the commemorative discourse by Rev. J. H. Allen 
dwell upon the great changes which the New England town has seen in 
this century. In connection with the affectionate Memoir, to which all 
the living children of Dr. Allen have contributed, they picture a past 
which it is edifying, as assuredly it is pleasant, to dwell upon. (Geo. H. 
Ellis.) ; 

William Francis Allen, a son of Rev. Dr. Joseph Allen,—born in 
1830 and dying untimely in 1889,— showed the fair result, in noble 


manliness and deep culture, which such a parentage could produce. One — 


of the few notable scholars of his day, in a country where “a sup of 
knowledge” is so common, he was too much absorbed in his work as a 
teacher to leave behind him the great work on the history of Rome for 


the writing of which he was thoroughly equipped. He had graduated — 


at Harvard; studied and travelled in Europe; taught at West Newton, 
Mass.; and then done various tasks in the South, during the war 
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immediately after, before he took up his chief duty, the professorship of 
Latin and history in the University of Wisconsin. Here he taught for 
twenty-two years, beloved by all his pupils,and doing very much to estab- 
lish for the institution the high repute it now enjoys. He was an inde- 
fatigable student in many directions, and a constant contributor of 
reviews and political articles to the Nation of New York. The full list 
of these contributions, of his magazine articles, and his text-books in 
Latin, fills nearly forty double-columned pages of the handsome volume 
which four of his friends at Madison have prepared as a memorial. 

One of these, Professor D. B. Frankenburger, furnishes an admirable 
biographical sketch of this “great scholar and teacher, the ideal citizen, 
neighbor, and friend.” ‘Then follow the Essays and Monographs which 
give name to the volume. The fine paper on Historical Fiction is 
reprinted from the pages of this Review, where it appeared after Pro- 
fessor Allen’s death. One of the essays rejects the Creed as a Basis of 
- Church Organization, two treat of educational theories, another dis- 
cusses the Place of the North-west in General History, and two others 
indicate what a historian Rome lost in him,—the account of “A Day 
with a Roman Gentleman” and the illuminating paper on ‘‘ The Relig- 
ion of the Ancient Romans.” ‘The fourteen monographs relate largely 
to village communities, rural life in England and France in the medie- 
val time, and kindred subjects. The volume, as a whole, is an impres- 
sive and worthy memorial of a man, a scholar, and a teacher of rare 
distinction. Those who did not have the happiness of knowing him in 


the body may here make acquaintance with one of the finest spirits - 


America has produced. (Geo. H. Ellis. $2.25.) 


The venerable Dr. A. P. Peabody, now in his eighty-first year, has col- 
lected in a new volume twenty-eight discourses, entitled, from the place 
of their delivery, “King’s Chapel Sermons.” They were not written as 
a series, or intended for publication: they, therefore, happily represent 
the high average pulpit work of one of the most beloved and honored of 
Unitarian divines. Three of the discourses are in memory of the young 
men of the church who fell in the Civil War, of Thomas Bulfinch, the 
author, and of Henry Wilder Foote, the last pastor. The remainder of 
the volume is about evenly divided between sermons of thought and ser- 
mons of practice. Dr. Peabody’s genius as a preacher is more conspicu- 
ous in the latter division. In the former he sometimes makes assertions 
too difficult of proof to be in place in a sermon, such as these two: — 


There is not ... at this moment a single principle, rule, or maxim in political 
economy, sociology, or civil administration, that has the sanction of statesmen 
worthy of the name, which cannot be traced back to, and deduced from, the 
record of Christ’s teachings (p. 56). We have in Jesus... all of God that can 
be incarnate, all of God that we can fully comprehend (p. 134). 


Such sweeping declarations provoke the thoughtful hearer or reader at 
once to contradiction. The first can be given a show of probability only 
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by playing fast and loose with the letter of the Gospels, and the second 
is an assertion no man is competent to make. Both are in open conflict 
with a belief in the propershumanity of Jesus. But, as we have said, 
the strength of the sermons lies in their counsels of perfection: to give 
these is the right office of the sermon. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 


In a small volume of eighty pages the Rev. J. H. Crooker has stated 
with great clearness and force the “ Different New Testament Views 
of Jesus.” These are now well recognized by rational critics as three 
in number: the Synoptics, apart from legendary additions, represent 
Jesus as a proper man; Paul makes of him a being above mankind, but 
inferior to God; and the Logos doctrine of the Fourth Gospel is another 
distinct view. Mr. Crooker states these diverse conceptions without over- 
stating them, to conclude thus : — 


Our first duty is to clear up our ideas respecting Jesus,— to rationalize our 
conceptions of his nature and mission by putting aside every remnant of the 
supernatural mediatorship which has so long obscured his historic character; for 
no ship of faith can successfully sail the seas of the twentieth century unless its 
keel be laid in the pure humanity of Jesus. 


(American Unitarian Association. 25 cents.) 


Two volumes admirable in their thoroughness of scholarship are 
issued by Ginn & Co. for Harvard University as Nos. 1 and 2 of the 
“Harvard Historical Monographs.” Mr. Edward C. Mason, A.B., an 
instructor in political economy, has made an exact and comprehensive 
study of “The Veto Power,” in its origin, development, and function in 
the United States Government. It will take its place at once as the 
standard authority on this neglected factor in our political history. Pro- 
fessor Albert B. Hart’s “Introduction to the Study of Federal Govern- 
ment” condenses into some eighty pages five chapters on the theory of 
federal government and the ancient medigval and existing federations, 
and then gives a detailed conspectus of the constitutions of Canada, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and the United States, adding a full bibliography. 
It is an excellent introduction to a larger work promised. ($1.00 each.) 


Rey. James C. Parsons, the head of the Prospect Hill School at 
Greenfield, Mass., has prepared for the use of students an excellent 
manual of “English Versification,” which fills a plain void in educa- 
tional literature. In a hundred and sixty pages, he considers, suc- 
cinetly, but thoroughly, the principles of verse-structures and the forms, — 
common or rare, which verse takes in our language. Mr. Parsons has 
neglected no important point in versification, and he has illustrated — 
copiously all the precepts laid down. While we should not, perhaps, 
agree with him as to the value of composition in verse as a school exer- 
cise, we can praise his little volume heartily as just the book long neede 
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“Government and Administration of the United States,” by Westel W. 
and William F. Willoughby, a recent issue in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies, is a good brief view of our government and its workings, 
with a full bibliography at the end. (Johns Hopkins Press. 75 cts.) 


Theology and Philosophy. 


Westcott, Brooke Foss. Essays in the history of religious thought in 
the West. London: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 397 pp. (The essays 
are: The myths of Plato— The dramatist as prophet, schylus.— 
Euripides as a religious teacher.— Dionysius the Areopagite.— Origen 
and the beginnings of Christian philosophy.— On some points in Brown- 
ing’s view of life.— The relation of Christianity to art.— Christianity as 
the absolute religion.— Benjamin Whichcote. “It seems to me that a 
careful examination of the religious teaching of representative prophetic 
masters of the West would help towards a better understanding of the 
power of the Christian creed. Their hopes and their desires, their errors 
and their silences, were likely to show how far the Gospel satisfies our 
natural aspirations and illuminates dark places in our experience.”) 

The Sermon Bible. St. Matthew xxu. to St. Mark xvi. [Vol. 6.] 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1891. 389 pp. 

Barrows, John Henry. Seven lectures on the credibility of the Gos- 
pel histories. With an introduction by Rey. F. E. Clarke, D.D. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co. [1891.] 146 pp. 

Church, Richard. William. The Oxford movement, twelve years, 

1833-1845. London: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 358 pp. (Of these — 
papers the greater part was prepared for the press by Dean Church 
before his death. Four others are reprinted from private editions 
printed six years ago. Of them he wrote three years ago to Lord 
Acton: “If I ever publish them, I must say distinctly what I want to 
do, which is, not to pretend to write a history of the movement, or to 
account for it, or adequately to judge it,...but simply to preserve a 
contemporary memorial of what seems to me a true and noble effort, 
a short scene of religious earnestness and aspiration.’’) 
- Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm, Freiherr von. The philosophical works 
of Leibnitz. Translated from the original Latin and French. With 
notes by George Martin Duncan. New Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse & 
Taylor. 1890. 392 pp. (Comprises the Monadology ; New system of 
nature; Principles of nature and of grace; Letters to Clarke; Refuta- 
tion of Spinoza; and his other important philosophical opuscules with 
the abridgment of the Theodicy and extracts from the New Essays on 
human understanding.) 


History and Biography. 
Déllinger, Johann Joseph Ignaz von. Declarations and letters on the 


Vatican decrees, 1869-1887. Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark, 1891. 178 
pp. (Edited by Franz Heinrich Reusch.) 


il 
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Smith, Goldwin. Canada and the Canadian question. With map. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 325 pp. 

Stillé, Charles Janeway. The life and times of John Dickinson, 
1732-1808. Prepared at the request of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1891. 437 pp. Portrait. 
Fac-simile. (Every life as this of a conspicuous figure of the Reyolu- 
tionary times will be welcomed by all students and readers. Authors 
should be stimulated and encouraged to add to the sources of our 
history by such extended biographies.) 

Overton, John Henry. John Wesley. London: Methuen & Co. 
1891. 216 pp. Portrait. English leaders of religion series, edited by 
A. M. M. Stedman. 

Kelly, Rey. John (of London). The life and work of Charles Henry 
von Bogatsky, author of “ The Golden Treasury.” A chapter from the 
religious life of the XVIII. century. [London.] Religious Tract So- 
ciety. 1889. 272 pp. Portrait. 

Bertrand, Joseph Louis Frangois. Blaise Pascal. Paris: C. Lévy. 
1891. 399 pp. 

Lanson, G. Bossuet. Paris: Oudin et Cie. 1891. 522 pp. (“Je 
me suis proposé seulement de faire sentir pourquoi il fallait étudier 
Bossuet, et comment il fallait l’étudier. J’ai taché de montrer ce qu’on 
peut, méme aujourd’hui, apprendre d’utiles vérités, de pensées fortes et 
substantielles de la bouche de ce prétre éloquent.’’) 

Worsley, Henry. The dawn of the English reformation: its friends 
and foes. London: E. Stock. 1890. xx, 380 pp. 

Chittenden, Lucius E. Recollections of President Lincoln and his 
administration. New York: Harper & Bros. 1891. 470 pp. Portrait. 
(The author was register of the treasury during Lincoln’s administra- 
tion. ) 

Miscellaneous. 


Drummond, Henry. The changed life: an address. New York; 
J. Pott & Co. 1891. 62 pp. 

“First!” A talk with boys. New York: J. Pott & Co. 1891. 
30 pp. « 

Howell, George, M.P. Trade unionism: new and old. London: 
Methuen & Co. 1891. 235 pp. Social questions of to-day series. 
(Written in view of the later developments of trade unionism, with 
especial reference to what may be termed the new departure in the 
organization of labor.) 

Morrison, William Douglas. Crime and its ‘causes. London: S. — 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1891. 236 pp. (“Crime is a more complicated 
phenomenon than is generally supposed. ... Punishment alone will 
never succeed in putting an end to crime. . . . It can only strike at the 
full-fledged criminal, and not at the causes which have made him so.”) 

Price, Langford L. F, R. A short history of political economy in 
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England, from Adam Smith to Arnold Toynbee. London: Methuen & 
Co. 1891. 201 pp. 

Ritchie, David George. The principles of State interference: four 
essays on the political philosophy of Herbert Spencer, J. S. Mill, and 
T. H. Green. London: §. Sonnenschein & Co. 1891. 172 pp. Social 
science series. (The first three essays are occupied mainly with a crit- 
icism of Spencer’s “ The Man vs. the State” and of parts of Mill’s 
“Liberty.” In the appendix are discussions on the distinction between 
society and the State ; the conception of sovereignty; utilitarianism.) 

Meyer, Annie Nathan, editor. Woman’s work in America. With an 
introduction by Julia Ward Howe. New York: H. Holt & Co. 1891. 
457 pp. (Seventeen essays on different phases of woman’s work, by 
women.) 

Stead, William Thomas. The story that transformed the world, or 
the passion play at Ober Ammergau in 1890. The complete German 
and English text of the passion play iu parallel columns. Copiously 
illustrated from original photographs and from poninae Londou: 
Office of Review of Reviews. [1890.] 60 pp. 

Rhys, John. Studies in the Arthurian legend. Gnesd: Clarendon 
Press. 1891. 411 pp. (The author is professor of Celtic in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. His object is to make Welsh literature shed light 
on the Arthurian legend. Some chapters are based upon his Hibbert 
lectures on Celtic Heathendom delivered in 1886.) 

Bierbower, Austin. Socialism of Christ; or, the attitude of early 
Christians toward modern problems. Chicago: C. H. Sergel & Co. [1890.] 
202 pp. 

Gunton, George. Principles of social economics inductively consid- 
ered and practically applied, with criticisms on current theories. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1891. xxiii, 447 pp. 

Abdy, John Thomas. Feudalism: its rise, progress, and consequences. 
Lectures delivered at Gresham College. London: G. Bell & Sons. 1890. 
459 pp. 

Mackay, Thomas, editor. A plea for liberty: an argument against 
state socialism and socialistic legislation. Consisting of an introduction 
by Herbert Spencer and essays by various writers. London: J. Murray. 
1891. xxii, 414 pp. (The twelve writers have discussed the following 
topics: Impracticability of socialism; limits of liberty ; liberty for labor; 
state socialism at the antipodes; working class discontent ; investment; 
free education; housing of the working classes and of the poor; evils of 
state trading as illustrated by the post-office; free libraries; the state 
and electrical distribution; the true line of deliverance. The hostility 
to free education and free libraries displayed by the writers upon 
those topics cannot fail to strike the American reader with painful sur- 
prise.) 

Mallet, Sir Louis. Free-exchange: papers on political and econom- 
ical subjects, including chapters on the law of value and unearned incre- 
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ment. Edited by Bernard Mallet. London: K. Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co. 1891. xxiii, 356 pp. : 

Kovalevsky, Maxime. Modern customs and ancient laws of Russia: 
the Ilchester lectures for 1889-1890. London: D. Nutt. 1891. 260 pp. 
(The author, an ex-professor of jurisprudence in the University of Mos- 
cow, delivered these lectures at the Taylorian Institution. His main 
purpose is to show to What extent the modern political aspirations of the 

tussian nation are rooted in its historical past.) 

Palm, Andrew J. The death penalty: a consideration of the objec- 
tions to capital punishment, with a chapter on war. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1891. 241 pp. Questions of the day series. (“Those 
who are opposed to the penalty of a life for a life may find something in 
these pages to confirm their views, while those who have never studied 
the subject, will here find statements worthy of their careful considera- 
tion.”) 

Clowes, W. Laird. Black America: a study of the ex-slave and his 
late master. Reprinted, with large additions, from the Times. London: 
Cassell & Co. 1891. 240 pp. . Map. 

Stoddard, William Osborne. Inside the White House in war times. 
‘Tllustrated. New York: C. L. Webster & Co. 1890. 244 pp. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. , 

Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand. Edited by the Due de Broglie. 
Vol. II. Price $2.50. ; 

Leaders in Science. Charles Darwin. By Charles F. Holder. Price $1.50. 

From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by George Herbert Palmer. Price $2.00. 
Who wrote the Bible? By Washington Gladden. Price $1.25. 4 
King’s Chapel Sermons. By Andrew P. Peabody, D.D. Price $1.50. 

From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

The Professor’s Letters. By Theophilus Parsons. Price $1.00. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. : 
Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law. By John W. Burgess, 
LL.D. Two volumes. Price $5.00. ; 
Animal Life and Intelligence. By C. Lloyd Morgan, F.G.S. Price $4.00. 
From Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 
Monographs and Essays. By William F. Allen. Price $2.25. 
Memorial of Joseph and Lucy Clark Allen. By their children, 
From Charles L. Webster § Co., New York. “a 
A Review of Professor Briggs’s Inaugural Address. By Sixtus. Price 26 _ 


cents. ; f 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Drinking-water and Ice Supplies and their Relations to Health and Dise: 
By T. Mitchell Prudden, M.D. Price 75 cents. ; 
Vk: Speculator. By Clinton Ross. Price 75 cents—For sale by Estes § 
auriat. 
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LIBERAL ORTHODOXY.* 
By the Editor. 


In the course of lectures given in this place two years ago, 
it was my privilege and pleasure to trace a few points on 
the line of our own contact with that German thought 
which did more than anything else to shape out the particu- 
lar form of Liberalism we hold now, and made (so to speak) 
the mental soil and climate in which the scientific theology 
of our day had to grow. ‘To-day, it is my pleasure and priy- 
ilege to trace, if I may,a nearly parallel line of development, 
by which the large majority of the severed Congregational 
body of New England has left behind the somewhat hard 
and stiff evangelicalism described by Mr. Dole two weeks 
ago, so as to be drawn into a far greater intellectual sym- 
‘pathy with ourselves than would have been thought possible 
sixty or seventy years earlier. 

The two topics, as I just said, follow nearly parallel lines 
in their unfolding; and these lines, in our present view, we 
may take of equal length,— that is, the last fifty years, or a 
little over. But there is this great difference in my own 
regard of them. In the former case, the very first step of 
that development distinctly visible to the common eye— 
Mr. Emerson’s Divinity School Address in 1838 — was one 


*Read in the Channing Hall Course of ‘‘ Lectures on the History of Religious 
Thought and Life in New England,” March 28, 1891, 
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I was a personal witness of, appealing very keenly to my 
own interest and sympathy; while each of the remaining 
steps I had to notice were steps either of my own school 
training or else of my professional life and companionship: 
-so that it was a chapter of personal experience I was un- 
folding, quite as much as a stage in the growth of our 
common thought. In the present case, no such facility is 
offered me. The process is one I have followed, in compari- 
son, at a distance, and with far less personal knowledge of 
the actors init. It is not a page out of my own life, but a 
chapter of contemporary history which I can only read in 
its broader lines, or understand as it addresses the general 
intelligence. Nay, under the circumstances in which I 
write, at the other edge of the continent, three thousand 
miles away, I cannot even avail myself of the more accurate 
acquaintance with my subject which I might find in books 
and current discussion of the points to be considered; but 
must content myself with recollections that are likely to 
betray me, and with general views which I am half ashamed : 
to offer in place of the clear and accurate knowledge you 
have a right to demand. 

Still, the subject has its points of. keen and living interest 
to us all,— partly as students of whatever may help inter- 
pret the religious life of our own time, and partly as loyal 
inheritors of the great tradition of our Puritan ancestry, 
which took here the form of New England Congregational- 
ism. If I had only to recite the facts and incidents that 
belong to my topic, I need do little more than repeat with | 
some expansion the excellent Syllabus which Mr. Cooke 
has furnished, and which you already have in hand. ButI 
think it will be more to the purpose if I attempt to show 
how the life embodied in that Congregationalist tradition 
is essentially one life, however sharply it may have been 
divided in the controversy of seventy-five years ago; and, 
out of my imperfect knowledge, to trace the double current, 
which so eddied and chafed at its parting, till it begins visi- 
bly now to merge again into the calm river of the water of 
a broader life. We have had, it may be, too much of the 
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controversy that magnifies the differences; and shall be all 
the better if we take, for a while, another point of view. 

In the first place, let us see exactly what is meant by the 
phrase “ Liberal Orthodoxy,” which is assigned me as my 
topic. At first sight, it is incongruous and self-contradic- 
tory. Whatever else it means, “Orthodoxy” implies a 
fixed standard of opinion which it holds to be all-important 
as against some form of heresy or dissent; while the term 
“Liberal” certainly implies freedom of comparison, choice, 
and a critical judgment which may be very far from ortho- 
dox. In the one case, accuracy of doctrine is the main and 
essential thing; in the other, the only thing really essential 
is the temper in which the doctrine is held, and a man is 
judged “not by the rightness, but by the uprightness, of his 
opinions.” 

Now we notice that the phrase which, rather illogically, 
puts the two together has been current only in these last 
few years. It would certainly have been repudiated by both 
parties to the controversy of seventy-five years ago; and I 
am not at all sure that either the compliment or the re- 
proach it conveys would be accepted now by most of those . 
it is used to describe. Nobody doubts who those are that 
are meant by it: the phrase is useful, necessary even, and 
well enough understood ; but in itself it tells the story of a 
revolution in the common mind which could not have been 
thought possible at the time of the split that made it inevi- 
table, and is very likely denied by many of those most nearly 
affected by it. It is our business, if we can, to see just what 
that revolution was. 

We notice, in the second place, that the name by which 
our orthodox friends desire to be known is the perfectly 
neutral name “ Congregational,” which gives no hint what- 
ever of any opinion, or set of opinions, in which they are 
supposed to differ from us,—a name purely historical, which 
belongs exactly as much to us as it does to them. Now this 
avoidance of any doctrinal designation is very significant. 
It was not at all so, even as late as fifty years ago. When 
the division took place which has been so fully explained 
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before, the party of the majority were very solicitous that 
their theological scheme should be sharply defined and 
plainly seen. In common speech that scheme was known as 
“orthodoxy”; but, as this word simply means “right opin- 
ion,’ —right, that is, by some standard commonly assumed, 
—it might just as well be claimed (as in fact it was some- 
times claimed) by their opponents. And as, besides, it had 
a flavor of assumption or spiritual pride which it was well to 
shun, they sought to define their creed still more narrowly 
by the term ‘“ Evangelical”; which, again, was explained to 
mean the entire system of doctrine grouped about the cen- 
tral dogma of the Vicarious Atonement. For as much as 
one whole generation, and possibly by some persons even 
now, it was sought to persuade the common mind to accept 
this purely arbitrary definition of a term which has its proper 
meaning, far more broad, sacred, and tender, than ean possi- 
bly be comprehended by any form of doctrine. In the 
matter of assumption or spiritual pride, the claim of being 
exclusively “evangelical” is far more offensive than the 
claim of being exclusively “ orthodox.” While “ orthodox” 
does not pretend to cover anything more than opinion, 
“evangelical” properly means, and has always been under- 
stood to mean, a type of personal character, of emotional 
piety, of the religious life, which it is absurdly offensive and 
inapt to claim for one religious communion to the exclusion 
of another, The inaptness and the offence have come to be 
better recognized ; and of late years we do not hear nearly 
so often-as we used to do of a pretension which time has 
made not only futile, but ridiculous. 

We come back, then, to the name ‘“ Congregationalist,” 
by which the Orthodoxy of our day prefers to be known. 
The name, as I said, is purely historical, and is void of any 
doctrinal meaning whatever. Now names are things,— 


things often of great weight and power. And, in choosing 


this name, we are to understand that the ancient historic 
Church of New England intentionally accepts a position that 
leaves it wholly free to follow the path of doctrinal devel- 
opment that may be open before it. Not, of course, that it 
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always does this consciously, or of its own choice; not that 
it sees clearly the direction in which that path will lead; 
still less, that it intends or expects to depart from the genu- 
ine religious tradition which it traces, on the whole with 
sufficient accuracy, from the controversies of the Reforma- 
tion. I will say, further, that its leaders and instructors 
have a real advantage over us who call ourselves Liberals, 
in interpreting that earlier tradition. They have caught 
less of the misleading temper of revolution. They have 
been less — consciously or unconsciously — warped by what 
we call “the spirit of the age,” as shown in criticism, phi- 
losophy, or science. They have kept nearer than we to the 
old standards of opinion, and (what is of far more account) 
to the religious methods of the fathers. Those among them 
who are scholars and thinkers have been much more thor- 
oughly educated than we in all that makes up the ecclesias- 
tical life as this is generally understood. These are real 
and great advantages, which have impressed me very 
strongly when I have sometimes listened to the discourses 
of such men as I have spoken of, and which we have all 
greatly felt the value of, when such men have come over ~ 
and joined us for the sake of the greater mental independ- 
ence they have found in our ranks. And, whatever our 
judgment or our sympathy as to the questions at issue in 
the past, we can all of us, I should think, recognize very 
heartily the immense gain there will be to the religion of 
our future from the learned, thoughtful, and devout cherish- 
ing of that ancient tradition among those who have not 
visibly departed, as we have done, from any of its ways. 

I might re-enforce these words by enlarging more than 
time would permit just now on what we may call the posi- 
tive features of modern Orthodoxy,— its vigorous religious 
activity; its effective organization and administration ; its 
missionary enterprise, whose largeness, heartiness, and con- 
tinuity of service always astonish us afresh; its zeal in de- 
veloping and skill in carrying out great plans of education, 
. part charitable part denominational, with the confidence and 
certainty of its appeal to denominational loyalty for support. 
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All these are cited for our reproof and instruction in right- 
eousness; but it is not my present task to dwell upon them 
here. Our business just now is rather to see how a great 
religious body, so true in the main to its own elder tradition 
and our own, has been led by that Spirit of the Age which 
once it seemed to bar out and defy, into a new attitude 
towards modern thought that makes the phrase I started 
with — “ Liberal Orthodoxy ” — a fitting phrase to describe 
the real fact. 

That broad and generous interpreting of the orthodox 
symbol, which is what we mean when we speak of “ Liberal 
Orthodoxy,” has followed a pretty nearly parallel track with 
the phases of our own liberalism. That is to say, while it 
has held far more strictly to the forms of doctrine, it has 
tended constantly to think less of form and more of spirit, 
less of dogma and more of character, less of unsolvable 
metaphysics and more of the religious life. But it differs 
considerably in its source and motive. As is very well 
understood amongst ourselves, our modern liberalism is not 
a development of the elder or English Unitarianism,— 
hardly, indeed, an offshoot from it, though in close alliance 
with it. The impulse to it was given, definitely, from Ger- 
man sources: first hand, from the eminent German thinkers 
and men of letters themselves; or second hand, from Cole- 
ridge and other theologians of that stamp, who thought and 
taught in English. These two classes of writers had a 
great, immediate, and direct effect on the development of 
the later Unitarianism; while we notice that both of them 
were orthodox, not Unitarian, in their form of opinion,— 
Coleridge, in particular, ostentatiously so, after his conver- 
sion from his first materialistic Unitarianism to a sort of 
Broad-Church Anglicanism. I do not think that their in- 
fluence was anything like so immediately, so directly, or so 
widely felt in the orthodox theology of this country. In 
saying this, I do not forget that Coleridge’s “ Aids to Re- 
flection,” by far the most important of his writings bearing 
on theology, was edited and commended to our publie by 
an eminent theologian and man of letters in the orthodox 
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ranks, Professor Marsh; but I have always supposed its 
direct influence was earliest and greatest on our side the 
line. And so, too, with the influence from Germany. It is 
not at all to be supposed that the great scholars and critics 
of that country were neglected, or held in small esteem, by 
orthodox students or teachers of our New England schools. 
On the contrary, I doubt not that far more careful study, 
learning, and ability were bestowed upon them in orthodox 
schools than in our own. The department of systematic 
theology has always been our weak point. We have never 
had —on this side the water, at least —a scholar in that 
department to be once thought of in comparison (to say 
nothing here of Martineau) with any one of several emi- 
nent professors in orthodox schools that immediately occur: 
for example (to trust my own imperfect knowledge and 
judgment of them), Taylor, Stuart, and Park. That store- 
house of accurate learning which we find in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra is founded, very largely, on a most diligent, laborious, 
and conscientious study of German sources. 

The difference —if I may venture an opinion of my own 
on a point so delicate — was this: that their truly admirable , 
scholarship and research had to do, mostly, if not entirely, 
with what we may call the theology of erudition,— the great 
critics, commentators, encyclopedists, and grammarians, 
whose writings most of us were little acquainted with, be- 
cause we never have made so much account of that kind of 
learning. Our instincts, our habit of mind, our educated 
sympathies, were leading us fifty years ago away from tech- 
nical theology into the field of literature, of speculative 
philosophy, of natural science, of social and humanitarian 
ethics. The difference is not anything like so striking now. 
Our orthodox neighbors have of late years followed up with 
much ability lines of ‘metaphysics which very greatly shape 
and color their doctrinal theology, and have entered far 
more freely than of old into the field of literature and social 
science; while we, on our part, since our break with the 
old school of Unitarianism, have shown a zeal in rational 
criticism of the Bible and in the history of religious opinion, 
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very surprising to those who remember the comparative in- 
difference or ignorance among us of fifty years ago. 

And-here we find what seems to me the most interesting 
thing of all, touching the proper development of “ Liberal 
Orthodoxy,” — namely, that what is best in it is not an 
exotic, adopted from abroad: it is a native product, the 
growth of American soil,— the growth, too, of the ripest and 
best cultivated minds trained under the influences I have 
described. Its real founder and leader, at the period we are 
considering, was not Coleridge, whose thought was never 
really assimilated to our own, and whose highly metaphysi- 
cal exposition of the creed could content very few of those 
who cared to retain the creed; it was not Robertson or 
Maurice, who belong to a later date; it was not those 
pious and scholarly German critics, Tholuck, Liicke, and 
Neander, who no doubt helped and enriched it by the wide 
atmosphere and plastic temper of their own thought: I 
doubt if it had much to do with Schleiermacher; still less 
was it the great schools of German constructive metaphysics, 
Fichte or Hegel, or those unfoldings of modern science 
which were not yet. The true leader, as I think, was 
Horace Bushnell, a man of rare intellectual refinement, 
whose deeply thoughtful and nobly ethical interpretations 
of the religious life made him, a little less than fifty years 
ago, the type of a new phase of liberal faith, and the con- 
spicuous heretic of that day among those of a narrow or- 
thodoxy. 

Dr. Bushnell was a man of far too large and spacious 
thought, not to be in kindly and near relations with men of 
like temper beyond the lines of his own sect,—a liberality 
which then seemed very dangerous, and was assailed before 
an ecclesiastical court as “heresy.” But his own religious 
sympathies and activities were with the Congregational — 
body in which he had been nurtured, and he never lost the 
confidence or the devoted support of the particular congre- 
gation he had gathered about himself; while from that 
strong position of advantage he shed abroad an influence — 
which has been very powerful, it may be, in many ways and 
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places where it was not clearly recognized as his. In par- 
ticular, I recall two points which seemed to me especially 
characteristic of his teaching. The first is hinted in the 
title to his most important work of philosophic theology, 
“ Nature and the Supernatural,’ — in which, maintaining the 
reality of moral choice, and hence the freedom of the soul, 
over against that realm of fixed law which is all we can 
know of external nature, he asserted that the moral life of 
man is really supernatural and divine, so that the great facts 
of inspiration, revelation, and the eternal life are facts of 
life, in immediate touch with our own ‘personal experience. 
The other is a very subtile and beautiful exposition of his 
theory of Language: namely, that all the terms in which 
we describe or reason upon things spiritual are symbolic 
and figurative; the Divine life can be spoken of only in a 
series of metaphors, each one of which tells, originally, some 
object as seen or known by the senses, or else some act or 
impression that made a fact in human experience while lan- 
guage was in the process of invention. 

Now neither of these points was exactly original or new 
with Dr. Bushnell. The first—at least, all the essential 
conditions it involves —had been developed with force and 
eloquence by Coleridge; the second (under the term Vor- 
stellung) is common to all the systems of speculative theol- 
ogy derived from German sources, and is reproduced with 
great beauty in the writings of that kindred spirit and con- 
temporary of the Hartford divine, Edmund H. Sears, whose 
‘finely tempered intelligence saw with equal clearness the 
soul behind the forms of speech. But Dr. Bushnell seized 
with great firmness of grasp upon these two cardinal prin- 
ciples of a spiritual philosophy, making them completely and 
characteristically his own. How he brought them to the 
exposition of religious truth, how they influenced his ex- 
pression of doctrinal opinion, how they took possession of 
other minds, of a kindred way of thinking, and so, very 
gradually, came to be a factor in a large body of serious and 
enlightened thought, there is no need of detailing here. It 
is only necessary to point out how very radical and funda- 
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mental these positions must become in a growing Liberalism 
yet in the germ,—much more radical, in their ultimate 
effect on opinion, it is likely, than the declarer of them 
could know. The real leaders of opinion are not the able 
advocates of one or another disputed point in controversy, 
or those who speak most loudly and effectively to the popu- 
lar ear; nor is it they, often, who see best how far-reaching 
their own thought is. Rather they are those whose thought 
has long germinated and been brooded upon silently, till it 
has become part of their character and life. And, reckoning 
in this way, Dr. Bushnell seems to me conspicuously the one 
great leader, in the period under review, of what we recog- 
nize as noblest and finest in the New England Liberal Or- 
thodoxy of to-day. 

It would be impossible to follow here that stream of influ- 
ence which his name seems best at that early day to repre- 
sent, and which has widened out into a ‘pretty extensive 
literature, having a distinct character and quality of its own. 
This makes, in particular, a religious literature of a high 
order, and one that finds as sympathetic a hearing among 
ourselves as anything that our own writers have produced. 
In that direction, the line appears to be completely wiped 
out, which was so sharply drawn half a century ago between 
the two wings of the Congregational body in New England. 
How far this religious amity, this absence of sectarian jeal- 
ousy, may be reciprocated on the other side, I do not know; 
but my attention is often called to writings — like those of 
Henry Drummond just now—which take rank in popu- 
larity among us with the best of our own; to say nothing 
of works of solid thought, like those of Mr. Hazard, Mr. 
Munger, and Professor Morris, in which all consciousness 
is lost that they proceed from any source in the least alien 
or strange to us. I notice another thing: the increasing drift 
towards pure literature or pure ethics in those great religious 
newspapers, the Christian Union and the Independent, which 
have been in differing degree the expression of what is most 
wide and generous in the religious bodies they aim to instruct ; 
while —as it appears to me —they show at times a vigor in 
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handling and a consciousness of strength due in good part 
not merely to their own ability or the topics they handle, 
but to the assurance that they speak in the name of a body 
far larger, stronger, and (possibly) less self-criticising than 
our own. Lack of the sense of a wide companionship is a 
besetting evil of a religious body made up (as ours is) of a 
few, though those few should all be philosophers and saints. 
And in our current literature of religious journalism I am 
glad of every symptom that shows denominational lines to 
be weakening or forgotten. Indeed, when it comes to the 
Andover Review, the latest and most important journalistic 
enterprise proceeding from the orthodox body, I am not sure 
that it is not in this respect all we could hope or wish. 
Certainly, in its title and range, it has a signal advantage 
over our own Unitarian Review. 

Comparisons of this sort are difficult and delicate to make, 
even if not, as many will feel them, “odious.” But there is 
one point of comparison which shows a clear difference in 
tone between the liberalism of the orthodox body and that 
which for distinction’s sake we must call “ Unitarian” ; 
which shows, too, the place to be yet filled by such a jour- 
nal as that last named. From the very first, going back to 
the time of Priestley and Price, a century ago, the Unitarian 
movement has always aimed to strike out into free litera- 
ture, scholarship, and science, setting light in comparison by 
the attenuated doctrinal system which it still retained.. It 
was, in short, a protest against the doctrinal method of its 
day, far more than it was against any body of doctrinal 
opinion. ‘This point has been exhibited so often that I need 
do no more than state it here. Now the very genius of 
Congregational Orthodoxy made a serious and all-important 
business of doctrinal forms. Not only these forms, the most 
essential of them, had been welded in the fierce heat, and 
hammered into shape in the forge and under the heavy blows, 
of the controversies of the Reformation; but the pattern of 
them has been carefully preserved, and adapted to practical 
service, in all the discipline of the religious life ever since. 
It was not merely that the orthodox creed maintained the 
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series of formulated opinions called the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the Atonement, and the rest; but that these were 
compacted into a logical whole, and were held alike essential 
to a scheme or method of Salvation, which underlay every 
theory of human duty, and gave shape to every hope or 
terror that touched man’s coming destiny. 

This stamped the form of doctrine, as a regulator of 
thought, far more sharply and deeply upon the mind of 
those who kept the form, though ever so etherealized, than 
is easily understood by us who have taken the position of 
rational critics or theological opponents. In those religious 
or philosophical writings proceeding from the school of Lib- 
eral Orthodoxy, even those most congenial with our own 
order of opinion, we are apt to be surprised by a tenacious 
hold upon formularies of speech founded in the ancient 
theology, and a more or less conscious endeavor that the 
new wine shall take kindly to the old bottles. I think, for 
example, that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find 
in any serious writing from that side, on however abstract 
a point of metaphysics, or however plain the literary motive, 
such absolute freedom of handling, or so complete uncon- 
sciousness of a doctrinal point to make, as we look for and 
are sure to find on every page in Dr. Hedge’s “ Reason in 
Religion ” or “ Ways of the Spirit.” So far as I know, there 
is nothing in the works of the freest Liberal Orthodoxy 
which is like in kind to the two volumes I have named. 
Observe, for example, the careful development of the philo- 
sophic formula, and the scrupulous observance of it, in Mul- 
ford’s “Republic of God,” which makes that admirable but 
rather heavy book a set theological treatise; and compare it 
—not with respect to religious motive, but to scientific 
method — with, say, Spencer’s “Sociology.” The specu- 
lative or the positivist temper is far more developed on our 
side the line. And when a man like Lyman Abbott, of 
orthodox antecedents, of genuine excellence of motive, and 
a sincere desire to see humanity as it is, undertakes to deal 
with problems of social ethics, we see that his attraction is 
to the “popular formularies” of humanitarian theory far 
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more than to the modest, dispassionate, and serviceable 
study of the facts, which we find in Mr. Gilman’s “ Profit 
Sharing.” One is a reminiscence of a formal creed, which 
claimed the key to all problems of life outright; the other 
reflects the purely scientific temper of our day. 

This bondage to formula, again, appears in a shape almost 
farcical — spite of the grave and even tender interest of the 
question involved, to any who can possibly think of it as an 
open question—Zin the technical point at issue in the so- 
called Andover Controversy: the point, namely, of * future 
probation” in a life to come. Now the phrase “salvation 
by Christ alone,” as the expression of living fact, has a very 
real meaning, which is only caricatured when it is turned 
into a cut-and-dried formula of church dogma. That mean- 
ing the theologians of the Third Century were not slow to 
see; while they saw, too, the mischief and nonsense sure to 
come from a misunderstanding of it, such as we find in the 
hard lines of the modern creed. It was inconceivable and 
abhorrent to their thought that heroes and sages of Pagan 
antiquity, whom they honestly revered, should dwell in 
outer darkness forever, for want of the salvation that came 
by Christ; and so Christ, as the Saviour of humanity, was. 
identified in their mind with the Zogos, the Divine Reason, 
the Eternal Son of God, who dwelt in the souls of all good 
men from the beginning, and brought them to a knowledge 
of the saving truth. Their interpretation was crude and 
technical: in simplicity and breadth it was not at all what 
we demand in modern thought; yet it was altogether gen- 
erous, and it forbade the gate of hope to be closed irrevoca- 
bly against any human soul. The modern statement of 
a “future probation” we can respect for the motive that 
prompted it; and certainly our sympathy all goes out to 
that feeble effort to break the spell of the ancient horror,— 
though its outlook is all to the blank future instead of the 
living past or present, and though, out of a vague respect 
to the outworn symbol, it is cast in a form ludicrously inapt 
to the conditions of modern religious thought. It is only 
when we relieve it against the monstrous and intolerable 
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dogma it would fain supplant, that we can see in it a real 
advance in the direction of spiritual freedom, and the throw- 
ing off of a cruel fetter, whose fashion and phrase it copies, 
while repudiating the blasphemy of its honest meaning. 

These, as nearly as I can make out, are the aspects of the 
Liberal Orthodoxy of our day,— first, as growing out of con- 
ditions in the past tolerably well known to us; and, sec- 
ondly, as setting us face to face with forms of liberalism not 
quite like our own, but near enough to make the study of 
them easy and valuable to ourselves. Naturally enough, 
considering what our past relations have too often been, 
most of us have not given nearly enough attention to this 
very interesting phase of the religious movement of our day, 
coming into view at our side. But it may be hoped that 
the jealousy, the shyness, the indifference, are passing away, 
and that the two sundered parties are coming to understand 
each other better as they are. In particular, it is our own 
duty to recognize, more clearly than some of us have yet 
done, the wealth and vigor of the religious life in that larger 
section of the ancient Congregational body; and, while we 
hold with proper pride to the broader intellectual freedom 
we have inherited, to respect as it merits that considerable 
body of independent thought, vigorous and vital, and de- 
voted to the best life of our own day, which we owe to the 
Liberal Orthodoxy I have attempted to describe. 


Bonita, Cal., March 10, 1891. 
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ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. 
By Charles Chauncy Shackford. 


Professor R. T. Ely, the economist, has recently called 
Aristotle’s Politics “one of the most remarkable books in 
the world’s history.... In some respects,” he says, “the 
most advanced political economy is a return to Aristotle.” 
A brief survey of this great work is in order, then, in this 
day of “social problems.” Differing widely from Plato’s 
poetical dream, the “ Politics” may be considered the first 
great effort in the scientific study of society and the elements 
of social well-being. 

Plato stood in an attitude of antagonism to the Grecian 
methods of life and government. He attacked the poetry, 
the education, and the political notions of his time. His 
ideal State was based upon man’s supposed nature and the 
constitution of the soul as reason, will, and appetite. It 
was a true Utopia, for there was no place in all the world’ 
where it could be actually embodied; but the Republic pre- 
sented an inspiring ideal of order, justice, and righteousness. 
in human affairs. _ 

Aristotle’s‘ideal is no less elevated, but his method is en- 
tirely different. Like Plato, he desires to promote the 
highest good of the individual and the State; but he follows 
no a priori plan. He sets up no ideal as a necessary and 
universal pattern, but tries to find a reason in the nature of 
man and the facts of experience for Greek institutions. For 
the many changes that had occurred in the political forms 
of the Grecian States around him he likewise seeks a law. 
He applies to the best of his ability the principles of common 
sense. He asks: What is the specific end of the concrete 
thing we call the State? What is the actual nature of the 
organization which we call political? What is needed that 
this organization may most effectually accomplish its end? 
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Aristotle saw everywhere a process of growth. The very 
lowest form contained, potentially, the highest and best. 
Practically, Aristotle followed the method of evolution. If 
one wishes to know the end for which anything exists, he 
must study the concrete thing itself. States, common- 
wealths, communities, do not have an abstract existence in 
the clouds: they are realities of this earth. Established by 
human beings, they contain in posse a final, highest, and 
most perfect organization. To Aristotle the work of politi- 
cal science consisted in studying each political phenomenon 
as an unfolding of the principle of life, a manifestation of 
what nature was after, a step in the ascending series to the 
perfect and best. 

Yet such a commonwealth as the United States of Amer- 
ica would have violated all Aristotle’s canons of the essen- 
tial polity of the best State. The vast extent of territory; 
the many races of men making up the body of citizens; 
the conflicting interests of the widely divided sections; the 
prevalence of opposite views of culture, religion, economies, 
domestic habits, and modes of life,—all these features 
would seem to him contradictory to every principle of a 
well-ordered civil polity, fatal to permanence, and utterly 
incapable of promoting the ends which a State ought to 
have in view as the very object of its existence,— the 
virtue, the happiness, the moral and intellectual develop- 
ment of all its citizens. The Greek State was everything, 
in fact, to the individual citizen. It supervised his house- 
hold affairs, his education, his religion, and the thousand 
details of his daily life. The State made it an object to 
cultivate virtue, and it assigned to each one his work. 
What we leave to public opinion the Greek made the 
subject of law. In Aristotle’s view, the statesman is the 
vital, spiritual power in the commonwealth; the State itself 
is the nurse of science and the school of philosophy,—in 
itself the one sufficient means for attaining a good life; the 


good, the perfectly rounded life, is the very end for which 
the State exists. 
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What, then, is Aristotle’s definition of a State? It is a 
whole formed of parts which share in a common feeling, 
interest and action; and this whole has been constituted for 
the attainment of a complete and fully developed life. This 
conception is in accordance with the ordinary Greek view, 
but it is nobler and more comprehensive. The Greek citi- 
zen was essentially a part of the city-state in which he was 
born and had his home. (The city of Boston would form a 
State many times larger than the largest Greek city.) The 
city laid hold of the individual to absorb his individual 
claims. The sphere of government in modern times has 
embraced chiefly the protection of life and property. Poli- 
tics has thus meant little beyond practical arrangements for 
the punishment of crime, the defence of personal liberty, 
and the protection of vested interests in property. But to 
the Greek the State was his religion, his culture, his social 
club, not merely his protector against foreign enemies and 
domestic injustice. He breathed and acted through the 
organs which the State furnished him. Beyond this corpo- 
rate life, he was an exile and a vagabond. Hence, with 
Aristotle, the State must not be too large for a common 
life to be lived by its citizens. The State must be a unit; 
and of this unit each citizen is a component part. 

The State, according to the Aristotelian idea, has its 
origin in nature and natural relations. Nature joins to- 
gether the father, the mother, the child, and the slave, who 
constitute a family. Several families constitute a village, 
and many villages a State, united together “at first that 


they may live, but continuing united together that they 


may live happily and well.” Like every other object in the 
natural world, civil government is a whole, and really exists 
in idea before it exists in actual form. It is the inherent 
power of development that constitutes a particular animal. 
So is it with the State. The individual man is not complete 
in himself, and he bears the same relation to the State that 
the individual organs bear to the entire human body. Not 
to need the State as a complement to one’s limited self is to 
be either a monster or a god. Man perfected by society is 
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the most excellent of all living beings; but, given up to 
selfish appetite, the worst. Therefore, as in determining 
the true nature of any other species we take the most’ 
perfect specimen in its highest state of development, so we 
should take man in his highest condition of social develop- 
ment, unfolding fully bis noblest powers and his most 
humane characteristics. 

How different is the theory of Rousseau, which stimulated 
the imagination and fired the heart of the civilized world 
in those days of revolutionary fervor and philosophic zeal 
when civilization was represented as the curse of human 
society, and a return to natural conditions was considered 
the only way to make progress in virtue! How different is 
the Leviathan of Hobbes, the monster from whom society 
had its first spring and its primal origin,— fear that arose 
from mutual hate and internecine war! In Aristotle’s phil- 
osophic view, the State is the natural outgrowth of human 
qualities and tendencies; and it is as congenial to the nature 
of man to live in society as it is for the plant to send its 
rootlets down into the soil, its stem up into the air, and to 
scatter its seed on the wind. The families of men uniting 
in a social union obey a divine instinct, even as the trees of 
the forest do when their seed is planted in congenial soil, 
or the honey-bees when they construct their cells. How 
different is the theory of an original compact which Locke 
enunciates as the origin of government! “ The original 
compact, which begins and actually constitutes any political 
society,” he says, “is nothing but the consent of any num- 
ber of freemen capable of a majority to unite and to incor- 
porate into such a society. And this is that, and that only, 
which could give beginning to any lawful government in 
the world.” This theory served its purpose against the 
theory of the original and divine right of kings; but, for 
real philosophical comprehension of the origin of govern- 
ment, Aristotle’s view is infinitely superior: “As we make 
use of our bodily members before we understand the end 
and purpose of this exercise, so it is by nature itself that we 
are bound together and associated in political society.” 
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Hence the State grows up naturally, man being by his very 
nature a political animal. As Homer says, “He that hath 
no tribe, or state, or home, is as solitary as a bird of prey.” 
Man is the only animal that has reason, and so has language, 
which is not merely an expression of pleasure and pain, but 
of the just and the unjust. The impulse towards association 
is thus universal and natural. By carrying out this impulse 
in the formation of the State, man becomes the most excel- 
lent of living beings instead of the most helpless and the 
worst. He embodies in the State justice, which is the rule 
of the social order. 

The family, according to Aristotle, is the unit of social 
life; and in it man has three relations, as husband, father, and 
master. Here the philosopher runs counter to our modern 
ideas of the injustice of slavery. He discusses the matter, 
indeed ; for even in his day some had maintained that slavery 
is unjust. But Aristotle takes the position that they are 
slaves by nature who have strength of body without ability 
to take care of themselves, and that for them a master is a 
benefit,— not only to them, but to the community also. But 
the master should be as well fitted for ruling as the slave 
for obeying, then both will be profited. No Greek, again, 
should be enslaved, even if taken captive in war. This 
opinion was contrary to the universal custom of the age; for 
the entire population of Hellenic cities was often reduced to 
slavery, when conquered. Aristotle further maintains that, 
whenever a slave plainly shows himself qualified for freedom, 
he should be set free. Had the Stagirite lived a few genera- 

tions later, he would. have seen thousands of his Greek 
countrymen, among them men of culture and of high in- 
telligence, scholars and well versed in philosophy, held as 
slaves in the households of the rude Romans. These doubt- 
less thought they were doing a service to the commonwealth, 
as well as to themselves, by keeping the effeminate Greeks 
closely subjected to their will and convenience. The doc- 
trine that outsiders and barbarians can justly be enslaved 
would perhaps have assumed a different aspect to our phi- 
losopher when the barbarian put his own interpretation upon 
the principle that might is the law of right. 
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But the slowness of the advance of humanity in social 
justice can be estimated from the fact that even Locke 
could write thus‘as late as the seventeenth century: “ There 
is another sort of servants, which by a peculiar name we call 
slaves, who, being captives taken in a just war, are by the 
rights of nature subjected to the absolute dominion and 
arbitrary power of their masters. These men having, as I 
say, forfeited their life, and with it their liberties, and lost 
their estates, and being in a state of slavery, not capable of 
any property, cannot in that state be considered as any part 
of civil society.” (Locke’s Works, ii. 181.) To Aristotle, 
we should remember, a slave was not an end in himself, but 
an instrument to carry out the purposes of his master,—a 
part of his master, though a separable part. 

The city-state, then, is a whole, an integral unit, formed 
by the congregation of villages for the attainment of a com- 
plete life of virtue and for the development of all the human 
activities. To discover the best organization of this whole 
is the work of political science. Study of the course of 
historical development is not the only need, for the histori- 
cal process may have been warped and distorted. These 
distortions, and all the other phenomena, must be tested by 
the principles of ethics. The inquiry thus arises, What con- 
stitution of the State is most favorable to virtue in the citi- 
zen and to the common good? To answer this question 
wisely, Aristotle investigates the economical and social phe- 
nomena which result from different kinds of government, 
the character of the citizens, the features of the territory, 
the different ways of getting wealth; and he considers the 
adaptation of proposed changes to the circumstances of the 
people. Plato had sought to establish an ideal common- 
wealth, which, by its very construction, should be a model of 
a State, wherein all the variable elements of human nature 
would be constrained to harmonious adjustment. Aristotle 
shows what elements are necessary to make the State what 
it should be to accomplish its natural results. He is fully 
aware that the “best State” will be a rare bird in the 
world’s history; and so he occupies himself often with prac i 
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tical suggestions on the reform of abuses, the remedies for 
evils, and the beneficial changes that may be made in actual 
forms of government. 

The citizens of Aristotle’s “best State” are those only 
who have undergone a special training, and have ample 
leisure for gymnastics, for practice in arms, and for the pur- 
suit of philosophy and noble learning. But all those who 
work for pay in any industrial pursuit are excluded from 
the right to rule or to choose their rulers. In the demo- 
cratic States of Greece the laborers and artisans were 
ranked as citizens, and they enjoyed equal rights as voters 
with the noblest and the richest. But in Sparta and some 
other States, where “useful and necessary work” was per- 
formed by slaves, the industrial life virtually excluded one 
from all liberal pursuits, such as those of the soldier, the 
statesman, and the philosopher. Even agriculture lay under 
the ban of condemnation, as it allowed only talk of crops 
and bullocks. The tradesman and the merchant were also 
regarded as pursuing sordid and mercenary trades. All use- 
ful occupations performed for pay were deemed servile and 
ignoble. Even the teacher of philosophy who taught for 
regular pay was the object of Plato’s bitterest scorn. 
When to-day we hear the system of wages denounced by 
laborers as nothing but slavery, it will remind us of the 
advance made towards giving what Aristotle called the use- 
ful and illiberal pursuits of life a recognition in the common- 
weal. 

Aristotle’s State, as a natural whole made up of parts, is 
subject to the laws of every structure of a like constitution. 
In this whole made up of many members, some must rule 
and others must be ruled. There is in the State a natural 
inequality among the different elements. As in every ob- 
ject made up of parts some are only means subservient to a 
higher end, so it is in the State. The tools with which a 
house is built are no part of the house itself. Every animal 
has parts which are useful only for certain ancillary pur-. 
poses, and these must be held strictly to their subordinate 
office. The lower half of the body exists for the upper; 
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and throughout all nature there is, as in the egg, that 
which is meant to grow and that which supplies it with | 
nourishment. The same principles apply in the State that 
we see rule in every living organism in the natural world. 
Shakespeare’s social view is similar. The wise Ulysses, in 
“Troilus and Cressida,” says : — 


“How could communities, . 
But by degree, stand in authentic place? 
Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy. . 
Strength should be lord of imbecility, 
And the rude son should strike his father dead. 
Force should be right. ... 
Then everything includes itself in power, 
_ Power into will, will into appetite ; 
And appetite, an universal wolf, 
So doubly seconded with will and power, 
Must make, perforce, an universal prey, 
And, last, eat up himself.” 


The science of Aristotle sees the same law of order, 
degree, and subordinated powers and capacities in every 
living organism, whether in the natural or the social world. 
He gives the beehive as a special example in his natural 
history of animals. Shakespeare has put the same compari- 
son into the mouth of the politic Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in “ Henry V.” 


“ Therefore doth heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functions, 
Setting endeavor in continual motion; 
To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
Obedience: for so work the honey-bees, 
Creatures that, by.a rule in nature, teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom.” 


No better summary than this could be given of A 
best form of State organization. 

To Aristotle the whole modern system of credit, inten 
monetary exchange, based upon the infinite complexity and 
variety of claims involved, is wrong. He holds that it leads: 
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to the unbounded acquisition of wealth, and causes the 
means of living to be mistaken for the end. To buy and sell 
merely for profit is a perversion of trade, which should only 
be carried on to satisfy the needs of existence. To make 
money produce money is unnatural. As Shakespeare ex- 
presses it, to take interest is to make barren metal breed 
metal. Aristotle would have every commercial transaction 
a direct exchange of social services. But strange are the 
standards of right and wrong, of justice and injustice, in 
every age. Just as his commonwealth, if it wanted fish, 
could catch them from the sea, or, if it needed game, could 
hunt wild animals on land, so, if it lacked slaves, it could 
make war for them upon some weak and alien nation. 
Money may not ‘breed money, but slaves may breed slaves. 

The citizens of Aristotle’s State are to have, as far as 
possible, a common interest, a common aim, and a common 
enjoyment of the means of education and amusement pro- 
vided by the powers that be. But he severely criticises 
Plato’s scheme of community of property and community of 
offspring. Plato would abolish the idea of mine and thine. 
To be free from the quarrels caused by property and in- 
dividual relationships, he would do away with them alto- 
gether. Aristotle uses the same valid arguments that we 
employ to-day. The difficulties of living in harmony where 
there is no individual property, he says, are very great. 
Where colonies are settled with a common ownership of 
property, there are continual disputes about the most trifling 
matters; there are disputes also as to the labor allotted and 
_ the compensation received; complaints, criminations, and 
recriminations, and even blows, abound. If all things are 
common, no one can give assistance to his friend or help 
to the needy, no one can be generous, no one can be grate- 
ful, no one self-relying. If there were no individual prop- 
erty, some evils would be removed, but more evils would 
be brought into existence ; life would lose its zest, and unity 
would become a tiresome monotony. With the development 
of virtue and noble living, all the unity that is desirable will 
be brought about. With community of property, industry 
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would lack much of its present stimulus, and not a few of 
the real pleasures of life would be wanting; for many per- 
manent and universal tendencies of human nature would 
then be without proper satisfaction. 

But Aristotle, the opponent of common property, is also 
opposed to the unlimited acquisition of either wealth or 
land. He sees the evils of the possession of superfluous 
riches, and seeks to guard against them by the moral train- 
ing of the citizens and the limitation of buying and selling to 
real exchanges of property for actual use. To accumulate 
for the sake of accumulation is sordid and base, a habit un- 
worthy of him who would live nobly and in order to benefit 
the State. Only those ends are to be pursued which con- 
tribute to a full and perfect life. 

Upon the relation of woman to the State Aristotle 
scarcely touches. She is a part of the household, and re- 
ceives no particular consideration. Plato would emancipate 
her from her unnatural seclusion and make her the equal 
of man in the social organization. Aristotle looks upon her 
as the inferior of man, like the child and the slave. She is 
to form a part of the family, whose head and natural king 
is the husband, father, and master. Men are not to marry 
until they are thirty-seven years of age, or women until they 
are eighteen. Thus there is secured for the inexperienced 
maiden, as far as possible, a grave and experienced coun- 
sellor and friend, and the father will not be too near of an 
age with the children, who should entertain for him a cer- 
tain respect and reverence. But was not William von 
Humboldt nearer the truth — that is, to nature and common 


sense — when he said: ‘“ The freshness of youth is the true — 


foundation for a happy marriage. I would not for an in- 
stant say that the happiness of marriage ends with youth; 
but I do say that husband and wife should carry into later 
life the memory of years enjoyed together, if their happiness 
is not to lose the distinguishing characteristic of wedded 
bliss.” But, if Aristotle wished to make sure of that silence 
before the husband which he enjoins, he certainly was wise 
to make him venerable. Comte said that the function of 
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the household is to cultivate to the highest point the in- 
fluence of woman over man; but, in Aristotle’s view, the 
household is only a factor in the organization of the State 
which supervises it. He therefore permitted many things, 
such as checks against over-population, which we should 
consider cruel and inhuman. 

On the different forms of State constitutions, which Aris- 
totle treats at great length,* we need not dwell. In the 
small area of Hellenic territory al! kinds of government 
were to be found, and the cities often changed rapidly from 
one form to another. Aristotle himself prefers the rule 
of one royal head, if he be gifted with a true genius for 
ruling, and endowed with all the virtues that will serve to 
make the happiness of the people the sole end in view. 
But how can such a pheenix be assured? Next to such a 
rare and almost impossible phenomenon, the best govern- 
ment is a true aristocracy,—a government of the best 
selected from a body of citizens instructed in the art of 
ruling, men of education and experience. A democracy is 
to Aristotle the worst form of government. This was natu- 
ral, as there was no place in his scheme for the education of 
the great body of the people. 

This vast American democracy of ours, this graded sys- 
tem of town, city, county, State, and Nation, presents a 
grand whole, with such a subordination and combination of 
parts that Aristotle’s provisions for attaining political ends 
seem insignificant in comparison. To-day the sex he set 
aside as not citizens presses forward for complete recogni- 
_ tion; and many women labor zealously for a State looking 
to the highest good of all the people, and administered 
by all the people. Aristotle feared a State too large and 
a people too numerous. He did not dream that vast diver- 
sity of interests, infinite variety of productions, complexity 
of institutions, opposite systems of religion, varied soil and 
climate, different ideals held by many classes of society, and 
employments and methods of living endlessly varied,— that 


*His exposition of the Constitution of Athens has been the latest ‘“find’’ to 
interest the learned world. 
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all these could work together to secure permanence and 
stability in the constitution of the State. 

Yet, if we look at our situation in another light, the re- 
motest parts of our country are not much farther apart than 
were the remotest cities of Greece, thanks to the railway, 
the telephone, and the telegraph. It is more important that 
the means of education have been infinitely multiplied in 
schools, churches, and the products of .the printing-press. 
Thus, aided by invention and by wide-spread knowledge in 
preserving alive an enormous State, we have to rely still 
more on the Spirit in the dangers that may come. Human- 
ity is the one great commonwealth, of which each nation is 
a part. In it the soul of man is of more worth than riches, 
and the welfare of every citizen is justly dear to the State 
to which he does duty. Economics and politics alike need a 
larger infusion of the spiritual life. 


st 


A MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY: 
By D. H. R. Goodale. : 


Here and there in Europe, in the gay capitals at times of 
especial interest, or in out-of-the-way corners where some 
exceptional fascination of marvellously “ composed” scenic 
beauty or quaint charm of historic picturesqueness holds the 
fancy, the tourist happens upon a highly civilized human 
being to whom nationality appears a matter of slight con- 
cern, but who is found, when the facts are unearthed, to 
have had his origin somewhere in “the States.” It is most 
likely to be a man who has exhausted many of the so-called 
pleasures of life.—a man who has had many friends, many 
loves, many pursuits, and who is now half in earnest (being 
rarely more than half in earnest) in declaring his intention 
of seeking Nirvana as the highest good. The type varies 
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with variations of temperament, but the different individuals 
bear a strong family likeness. 

With some, professional eminence was the pretext, or, 
more justly, the true reason of the young man’s early choice 
of expatriation. He went abroad to complete with others 
a special training for definite work. At that time he had 
before him a clearly defined ideal for his own guidance; but 
he became dazzled by the multiplicity of opening possibili- 
ties, or in some other way he lost grasp upon his own mo- 
tive. He gave up all other aims to devote himself frankly to 
self-culture. At least his education failed to bring him to 
that point which completes the adjustment of possible power 
to practical realities. Walking the hospitals of Paris and 
Vienna alternated with walking the streets of these cities. 
Social life in its many brilliant and enticing phases daily 
took a deeper and more compulsory hold upon the mind and 
the will. The long future was sunk in the brief present. 
The drawing to Europe was the promise of ample prepara- 
tion for a vocation. The desired opportunity was found, 
but the vocation itself was lost. Ambitious dreams were 
exchanged for an intoxication with the close-at-hand, the 
immediate. Years go by like a dream in this existence, ab- - 
sorbed in the momentary. The word “home” has lost all 
real meaning to the man whose secret boast it is to float upon 
the very crest of present enjoyment. Though he may pos- 
sess at last great accumulations of the various riches of ex- 
perience, they are all experiences of the business or the 
pleasure of a busy idler. As an American, the man never 
came fully to himself; for the thorough-going American puts 
his work first, and takes himself and his recreations less 
‘seriously. 

Among these citizens of the world, these chronic wan- 
derers, more than one bold and confident young doctor, who 
fully intended to benefit his kind widely while working out 
his own prosperous career, and more than one keen student, 
who foresaw the brilliant triumphs to be gained by his rig- 
orous research, remain, though middle-aged, in the pre- 
liminary stages of their chosen successes. They were caught 
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like flies in a net of life whose silk is spun by communities 
older than ours. Perhaps it was all the fault of one of 
those little good fortunes which turn so unexpectedly into: 
great ill fortunes. The youth at the outset of an indepen- 
dent life receives a modest inheritance. It is not a fortune 
precisely, but it exempts him from the spur of necessity. 
Yet it is the very pressure inseparable from earning a liy- 
ing, that often shapes the crude lump of human ore or of 
mere human fluidity into one of the numberless serviceable 
forms of organized industry. Help and hindrance are con- 
vertible terms. Ill-timed ease may mean prolonged diffi- 
culty. A sudden burst of confidence from one of these 
Americans impels the declaration that his means are not 
large enough to marry upon. The listener smiles silently, 
remembering the households in which boys have been reared 
and launched in life on half the income,— households in 
which life, with all its strenuous burdens, is accounted a 
treasure beyond price, whose brave lads are now full grown 
men, strong-armed in the intellectual contests of the world. 
Our expatriated American is apt to be a bachelor. If mar- 
ried, he enjoys a truly European ease in the conjugal rela- 
tion. His wife brought him money. In return, she has 
freedom to choose her own place of residence, her own cir- 
cle of associations and occupations. As a class, these men 
are un-American in their whole code of social duties, laying 
great stress upon distinctions that seem to the average trav- 
eller exceedingly fine-spun, and chiefly valuing what plain 
- people ignore, while ignoring most of the things which plain 
people value. 

The true cosmopolite has something of the orchid in his 
nature: all that he asks is an atmosphere. His highly in- © 
telligent mind takes the critical attitude instinctively. He 
is a privileged spectator, who looks on at the vast game of 
human existence, and awards or mostly withholds his plau- 
dits. His wits sharpened by constant and assiduous practice 
in the various exterior arts of polished living, he observes 
and comments with caustic lightness upon all that man has 
done. Within a certain range there is no more astute or 
=. 
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discriminating critic than he. Art in all its breadth, com- 
prehending music, literature, and man’s every effort to slake 
his insatiable thirst for beauty, appeals to him strongly as 
an essentially human field of labor. Grant that love means 
only gross or feeble self-indulgence, grant that no man cares 
for his neighbor but only for himself, grant that all men 
covet riches as a safe and powerful engine for the subjec- 
tion of their fellow-creatures, grant that the gratification 
of desire is the mainspring of human activity,—and there 
is still a reconciling grace in the ever-renewed pursuit of 
beauty. Self as a nucleus makes life mean: the most cyni- 
cal seek an escape. This is the inevitable tendency of the 
man of the world. Self-possession and self-command are the 
first essentials in his equipment; and the final summing up 
of his creed is apt to be, ‘I believe’ fully in the wit, the 
knowledge, and the acute judgment that I have developed 
and accumulated.” He not only believes in himself, but 
chiefly in himself as his own creation. 

There is a suppleness of mind which gives a deceptive 
sense of security. The tone of mingled self-assertion and 
savoir faire seems to say, “It is not particularly well worth 


while, you know; but, if one does it at all,’— You are. . 


to understand that the speaker, since he does condescend to 
keep up the farce of living, makes it a matter of pride to 
carry it to a point of supreme perfection. As it is the 
essence of silk to have a silky surface, so it is the ultimate 
aim and consummation of a man of this stamp to express 
himself in his manners. You are dull, boorish, or at best . 
insensitive, if you do not perceive the delicate shades of 
‘meaning, the nice tact in social affairs, the precise degrees 
of respect, liking, or gallantry which he manifests by ex- 
quisite modulations in his finished politeness. Though he 
prides himself upon his agility in making himself all things 
to all men, he may be incapable of hiding his scant respect 
for the individual who lacks the worldly wisdom which is 
to him the sole indispensable requisite. In “art for art’s 
sake,” in the picturesque, the ornamental, the agreeably 
transient, the not-too-strenuous in personal relations or in 
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intellectual effort, the veritable cosmopolite finds the hot- 
house atmosphere which promotes his full expansion. ‘This 
is the environment which he is meant to adorn. 

One cannot refrain from questioning — looking back to 
remember their early hopes and ambitions, and calling up 
the careers of others who were their companions and equals 
—how far these somewhat barren lives of elegant leisure 
have satisfied the aspirations and high anticipations in which 
they were begun. For these men were once youths covet- 
ous of high excellence and eager for true distinction. They 
did not begin life as mere. time-killers, whatever they may 
have become. They went out into the world as seekers. 
They, too, were Argonauts, in quest of a golden fleece, the 
vesture of an outward life richer than any fabric woven 
upon mortal loom. 


“ What is the course of the life 
Of mortal men on the earth? 
Most men eddy about 
Here and there,— eat and drink, 
Chatter and love and hate, 
Gather and squander, are raised 
Aloft, are hurled in the dust, 
Striving blindly, achieving 
Nothing; and then they die,— 
Perish! and no one asks 
Who or what they have been, 
More than he asks what waves 
In the moonlit solitudes mild 
Of the midmost ocean have swelled, 
Foamed for a moment, and gone. 
And there are some whom a thirst, 
Ardent, unquenchable, fires, 
Not with the crowd to be spent, 
Not without aim to go round 
In an eddy of purposeless dust.” 


It is not easy to define success. Wealth, ease,— these do 
not include or exclude it. For each of us the successful 
life takes shape and horizon from something planted within. 
According to the latest theory of education, it is, apparently, 
the most important business of the teacher to explore the 
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pupil. The exponents of this idea tell us that it is quite 
useless to offer him ‘any knowledge to which he does not 
already possess a clue in that germ, that inward correspond- 
ence, by means of which alone he can lay hold upon it. But 
who shall divine the hidden aptitudes that in rich natures 
reveal themselves, one behind another? The simpler plan, 
and it is the one authorized by the common experience of 
mankind, consists in putting the youth in communication 
with the fuller life of all that we know, and leaving selec- 
tion to him. Threescore years and ten are not too long for 
finding out his capacities. Perhaps we are all more or 
less sure that the individual mirrors the universal. Who 
has the right to forbid any from sharing in the whole feast 
of life? Free access to its inexhaustible variety is the claim 
that all will assert for each if we ever overtake our present 
ideals of social organization. Culture for its own sake pre- 
supposes that the true aim of life is life. Man, if immortal, 
altogether transcends his circumstances, since in him the 
infinite impinges upon the finite. What we may be exceeds 
so greatly all that we can do as easily to overshadow and 
almost to erase its significance, unless we find doing itself 
essential to being. This is what we all believe nowadays, - 
and to many of us the doing is the only thing of importance. 
Yet we need to remember that it is, after all, secondary. 
All good work, of whatever kind, flows from a more abso- 
lute and permanent excellence, which it expresses in some 
degree, but does not exhaust. Not culture alone, not labor 
alone, but all that we gain from without and all that we 
give from within, are needed to promote the continual in- 
crease of this vital power. 

Every human life, as it is to be considered in the final esti- 
mate, has its two sides, its two broad values. We need to 
look at it from two widely differing points of view. From 
the personal standpoint we are forced to ask the searching 
question, What have I gained in my own essential experi- 
ence? What have I taken up into my inner life and made 
identical with my very nature? What have I assimilated 
of all the wondrous microcosm of the illimitable beauty and 
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power, and to what in the tremendous course of human de- 
velopment have I allied myself? What is the final self that 
takes its exit from the diversified stage of earthly existence? 
On the other hand, what residuum shall I leave behind ? 
What have I done? Have I learned anything not before 
known, to transmit as a legacy to my fellows? Have I 
lifted any burdens that were too heavy for their bearers? 
Have my cheer and my hope served to brighten the way for 
other souls? Have my life and my utterances exemplified 
the better meanings of life to those just entering upon its 
struggles? Have my practical talents produced material 
wealth, or turned it into fruitful and beneficent channels? 
Have I carried forward the social and political life to which 
I belonged in a spirit of earnest and high-minded integrity? 
In short, have I -made these years of strangely mingled 
sweetness and bitterness a spiritual conquest for man, how- 
ever unimportant its comparative place, or have I been one 
of those who are mere cumberers of the ground, eating and 
drinking and buzzing in the sun for a brief space before 
they fall into their graves? 

We str uggle in vain against the consciousness that it is 
moral purpose alone which redeems human life from just 
contempt. So far as we know, the useless butterfly fulfils 
the law of its being, but the useless man disgraces his 
humanity. It is incredible that any life which has realized 
its own worth has not sought to extend itself by conscious 
or unconscious devotion to unselfish aims. Some of the 
most capable servants, indeed, of our common brotherhood 
do not recognize themselves in that character. “ Life is a 
grind,” they declare, and go on doing their part with heroic 
faithfulness, treating it wholly as a matter of “ business.” 
But the expatriated American seldom belongs to this class: 
the quite unconscious hero is oftener found at home. 

By a natural law, the excessive attention given to the 
superficial, to the mere exteriorities of daily living, tends to 
produce an atrophy of the deeper sensibilities. The fin- 
ished cosmopolitan, who belongs to no country, who displays © 
his wide knowledge of men and things in his method of 
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ordering a dinner, whose acuteness and versatility command 
recognition everywhere, and whose skill and dexterity in 
the small emergencies of social intricacy are unrivalled, has 
paid the price of his highly prized accomplishments. He 
has reached his goal, being known and admired in “society ” 
in the most cultured centres of Europe, able to hold his own 
among men of exceptional endowments and highly devel- 
oped social resources. He has had his triumphs. He is 
frequently a brilliant amateur in some special direction. 
He delights his circle with sketches executed with a most 
enviable freshness and verve ; or his musical memory and the 
cleverness with which he manages a rather light voice are 
something amazing; or his epigrams and his delicious vers 
de société are surely cleverer than the cleverest that get into 
print. In conversational readiness he is’ unsurpassed, and 
in the unacknowledged contests of social encounter he de- 
feats the most successful on the very ground of their chief 
successes. Compared with this enlivening experience, there 
is something prosaic and dreary in the dull routine of pro- 
fessional toil, or the dust and turmoil of political life. ‘The 
man without a country by his own choice felicitates himself 
upon his freedom from uncongenial and harassing ties. ° 
There is positively nothing to interfere with his spending 
his life as seems to him best. 

There is something very fascinating to a certain order of 
minds in this freedom. The poetic and artistic tempera- 
ment is exceedingly impatient of constraint. It chafes at 
forced contact, rebels against all compression, and hates rou- 
tine. But there is no question that the man who gan go in 
harness accomplishes the most work; and the fiery, sensi- 
tive temper that cannot or will not work, shoulder to shoul- 
der with others, commonly needs the very restraint which it 
refuses. The self-indulgent, confirmed trifler will do noth- 
ing upon compulsion. He shrugs his shoulders and turns 
away at the bare suggestion. But compulsion is the law of 
things: force and the necessity of obedience are the most 
obvious facts. The wise man sees this necessity, and knows 
the utter fatuity of protest or resistance. It is vain to strive 
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to make our own lives or to attempt to live alone. Accept- 
ance of the broad facts of the great scheme of things must 
underlie any true usefulness as individuals. To evade and 
ignore the hard realities by which we are conditioned, and 
attempt to build up a life in separation from these laws, is to 
sever one’s own connections. There is no greater misfort- 
une than to be washed by the tide hither and thither, a mere 
unrelated fragment of sentient being. No man can live to 
himself alone withont losing the best part of his life. No 
man does his work alone. All important enterprises are in- 
evitably co-operative. The chance of putting himself in posi- 
tion for effective work no man can afford to lose. The man 
without a country is an engine waiting on a side track,— 
too often incapable of service. Attachment to one’s own, 
a stake in life, a hold upon time and country and work,— 
these make a man more of a man, and not less. What do 
they gain who are hard-pressed in the thick of the fight? 
Do they lose or find themselves? We know who said, “ He 
that loseth his life shall find it.” The extreme man of the 
world, lax in moral standards, over-careful of the amenities 
of life, to whom smoothness is everything, cares only for the 
bloom upon the fruit. But we know that the down upon 
the peach is not its chief excellence. So the outward at- 
tractiveness of life, let it be as lovely as it may, is not a 
decisive test of its true value. 

That purchase for which Archimedes wished —a leverage 
from which to move the world —is unselfish love, which 
puts us outside of our baser selves. We are then in har- 
mony with the Ruler of all, and may command the service 
of all things that are. The sum total of most lives is pitiful 
enough, when measured on the scale of lasting human 
achievement; but we are reconciled to this, if we consider 
each as a distinct gift from the Infinite, an appropriation 
and working out of a spiritual life which is an immeasurable 
reality. It is God who has us in his hand, in his plan. 
Growth is sure. Moral and spiritual development come 
slowly, and often at the cost of tragical blows,— suffering, 
denial, the loss of what we held dearest. Who would dare 
to choose, much less to refuse, these things! aks ) 
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Surely, if one looks deeply, opportunity is itself one of the 
most puzzling problems of our human destiny. The un- 
known chances of the choice that makes a lot in life,— the 
boy’s calling, which gives direction and outline to his whole 
course; the girl’s marriage, which decrees her entire social 
and domestic future, founding the claims which life en- 
forces,— who has not stood appalled at the ignorance and 
blindness in which he sees the choice made? But experi- 
ence goes on, whether we will or not. Influences flow in 
upon us, whether we invite and welcome them or ignore and 
reject. We are drawn along; we change; we are not our- 
selves, not the same selves who made the original choice. 

Yet why should we at the last judge hardly of any? 
Who knows how much is effected by those who seem to 
stand aloof? These, too, were captivated and dazzled by 
the infinite variety of life, the thousand elusive harmonies 
that enrapture our wondering senses, as at rare moments we 
catch them amid the mighty thunder of dissonance that fills 
our ears. Beside the ocean’s furious swell and crash a sud- 
den glimpse of glory and perfection in the majestic set of 
sun or tranquil silvery moonrise sometimes seems to make 
a silence all about us. Not all the world’s uproar can drown . 
the divine within, though stirred by ever so light a touch,— 
it may be only a bird’s twittering song or the spring-time 
flash of a blossoming orchard. Results that lie outside of 
our own lines of interest too often appear to us preposterously 
insignificant. These very men who affect the appearance of 
idleness are often close students in special directions and 
quite capable of downright hard work. They do them- 
selves rank injustice by their affectation of luxurious in- 
anity. Even as Americans they make a creditable impres- 
sion on the over-sophisticated, and help to keep the balance 
against the vulgar materialism of money-making and money- 
spending. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION.* 
MANUAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 


By Edward A. H. Allen. 


In a series of articles written thirty years ago by the late 
Professor William P. Atkinson, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, he held that the pleas for manual train- 
ing to find place in our school systems were based upon a 
mistaken notion of the sphere of general education, and that 
the valuable service the schools render would be hampered 
and diminished by its introduction. Professor Atkinson, of 
course, was friendly to manual training as to other forms of 
practical education; but he was jealous of the true functions 
of the school, and believed that for those who are to learn 
the mechanic arts separate opportunity should be provided. 
The schools should supply, he believed, through the study of 
science, the opportunity of acquiring even the highest manual 
skill, which, however, must always be guided by a suff- 
ciently full and accurate knowledge of the principles in- 
volved; while the manual training acquired in learning the 
trades of the carpenter, plumber, mason, etc., would be in 
great danger of degenerating into the mere routine of me- 
chanical. work, which as a means of education is valueless. 

Now if manual training be, in the nature of the case, a 
disturbing element in the schools, Professor Atkinson was 
right, and we must shut our doors against what would be a 
harmful intrusion. But within the last few years the sub- 
ject has forced itself in many ways upon the attention of 
educators, and Professor Atkinson himself before his death 
(writes Professor Runkle) found his views much modified. 
The discussions upon it put one in mind of the oe ots 
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whose echoes have hardly yet died away, through which the 
sciences and the modern languages gained their present 
position of honor in college and university. The signal 
success won in that struggle came through the proof that 
each of these new claimants has not only a utilitarian, but 
an educational value as well,— that chemistry, for instance, 
admirably trains the faculties of observation, comparison, 
judgment, and calculation; that the study of German leads 
to an insight into the general laws of language (apart from 
its practical use or the treasures of literature it discloses) 
not inferior in value even to the Greek. For the modern 
languages and the physical sciences, then, the battle has 
been won. Now comes the demand, equally earnest and 
persistent, to admit in our schools of every grade the rudi- 
ments of handicraft, or even the handicrafts themselves. 

But it is our right and our duty to scrutinize the claim 
and to deny it, unless it be shown that manual training has 
a sufficient educational value of its own. For, granting 
some value of this kind, it might still be objected that the 
school course is already overcrowded, so that, if really 
needed, the new subjects should have their opportunities 
outside; while, if they are to be taught at all, they must be - 
brought into a single system with those more theoretical 
and abstract, taught by regular instructors, and superin- 
tended by the head of the school, who can adjust all inter- 
ests that would otherwise conflict. 

Teaching is a practical art, and requires a separate skill. 
Ability to impart a knowledge of manual work does not 
necessarily accompany even the completest skill in the exe- 
cution of the work itself; while the rudiments of such shop- 
work as is best suited to enter into a school course have 
been analyzed and classified, and can be imparted best by 
those who are also trained in the art of teaching. Whatever 
study, therefore, is important for its educational value, the 
most generous and by far the wisest way is to plan for it in 
the general course of school training. 

When Herbert Spencer wrote his well-known essay on 
“What Knowledge is of Most Worth?” it was as a philoso- 
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pher, not as a schoolmaster. And, though in consequence 
of that essay many subjects of study were introduced into 
schools, yet they were not advantageously adopted — indeed, 
they were honestly and rightly held to be harmful intruders 
—until suitable methods of teaching them had been worked 
out by the experience, some of it very disheartening, of the 
schools themselves. Under the alluring guise of science, 
a large amount of time and money is frequently bestowed, 
with no suitable reference to the age and capacity of the 
pupils, the educational value of the subjects presented, or 
to the right methods of presenting them. ‘Thus science, 
falsely so called, becomes the merest rubbish, a positive 
injury instead of a benefit, an “asinine feast of sow-thistles 
and brambles,” as Milton would call it. Let us, then, be 
cautious and considerate, though generous and just, when 
we listen to the claims of manual training to make part of 
our ordinary school course. 

At the outset, we have to own the one very plain and 
broad distinction of country and town. In a farming com- 
munity, the constantly recurring duties which the fatmers’ 
boys and girls take part in offer for them a most natural and 
serviceable training in handiwork. The hoe, spade, rake, 
and scythe, the sowing of seed and gathering of crops, the 
care of tools, the tending of cattle, and a hundred other 
tasks give the desired training; while they serve as drill in 
habits of industry, order, and thrift, such as few other occu- 


pations furnish so well. In sparsely settled districts, chil- — 


dren grow up to their parents’ work. Here the need of 
manual or industrial instruction is not felt; and it need, 
therefore, hardly be urged upon our country schools. 

In large commercial and manufacturing towns, on the 
other hand, children can seldom take part in their parents’ 
occupations. Unless ways be otherwise provided, they 
grow up intelligent perhaps, but ignorant of what they must 
depend upon in later life for their support. This may be 
only a negative evil. Very positive ones necessarily arise. 


Idleness, thriftlessness, vice, are sure to follow. The town 


> 


becomes more and more infested with a population danger-— 
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ous in proportion to the intelligence acquired in the one- 
sided schooling to which it is usually restricted. 

Especially in America is there the most pressing need of 
careful training in the mechanic arts. Many of our young 
people are growing up in reckless ignorance of them, or, 
worse still, in disdain or contempt of them. The longer 
they remain as pupils in school, the less willing and apt 
they become to turn to a handicraft as their life-work. 
They may try to get positions as shop-boys in what is called 
“mercantile life”; but, unfit even for this, or finding such 
places already occupied, they soon drift into the army of 
do-nothings and vagrants that throng our cities and become 
pests to society at large. Meanwhile, whence come our 
skilled artisans? Chiefly from Germany, Belgium, France, 
and England, where, through the training of wisely estab- 
lished trade-schools, they have got a practical education 
such as our American boys are even forbidden to acquire by 
the rules of their own fathers’ trades. 

Let us not assume, however, as some appear to do, that 
manual instruction is the only or even the most important 
kind of practical education, and that without it our pupils 
receive only a mere surface training of thoughts and words.- 
Every subject of study has its practical side, even history, 
logic, and ethics, as well as chemistry and arithmetic. 
Whatever merit can be justly claimed for manual instruc- 
tion must come either, first, from the specific aid such 
training bestows in the pursuit of some handicraft, or, sec- 
ondly, from the reaction of this training upon the mind; 
_in other words, from its educational influence. If from the 
former, then by all means let every encouragement be offered 
to the establishment and endowment of trade-schools, as 
that of Colonel Auchmuty or the Pratt Institute, where 
the best instruction by the most approved methods shall be 
given. And, that our workshops may no longer depend for 
their skilled artisans upon a foreign supply, let more of our 
intelligent boys be encouraged to fit themselves for these 
important, respectable, and remunerative pursuits, and thus 
do their part in promoting the material prosperity of our 
country. 
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But a far-sighted political economy sees that the highest 
prosperity of a people rests on character and intelligence. 
Accordingly, if manual training can aid in securing this 
end in ways that nothing else will,—if it is an essential 
factor of a complete education for all,—then the problem 
becomes one merely of ways and means; and this must be 
welcomed and find honorable place with the classics, the 
mathematics, and the sciences. 

A beginning, we sometimes forget, is already most suc- 
cessfully made in the kindergarten. Here the activities of 
the little folk find full seope,—not, as with children left to 
their own devices, in acts of destruction, but in processes of 
construction ; in the folding, weaving, and cutting of paper, 
in the moulding of clay into regular and natural forms, in 
the rudiments of drawing, in games, and in other oceupa- 
tions suited to their age. To pass from this to the ordinary 
routine of a school, where the topics are abstract and pursued 
mainly through book study, even under the best methods of 
instruction, is a great change, and a most dreary one. Chil- 
dren of larger growth have equal need of manual occupation 
in some form suited to their capacity and age. 

“Manual training,” to quote from one of the excellent 
monographs on this subject, issued by the Industrial Educa- 
tional Association of New York, “attracts and pleases the 
child, because it here finds food for the imperious need of 
activity which inheres in the nature of its being. ... It in- 
spires in him a respect for labor, and discourages the con- 
tempt in which it is too generally held by the children of 
the poorer class.” And again: ‘The child who has had the 
discipline of the workshop acquires habits of order and pre- 
cision.... Comparing his work with his model, he caleu- 
lates the progress that he makes, and gradually corrects 
his own errors. ... Mechanical work compels attention, 
which thus becomes habitual... . Working with the sub- 
stance gives,‘moreover, more clear perception of form and 
dimensions. ... It teaches how to give to matter a correct 
form, and one properly related to the purpose for which the 
object is designed.” 
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Too many of the practical exercises of our schools have 
no objective, tangible results. The ancient “sampler” of 
our grandmothers, with “the well-depicted flower wrought 
patiently into the snowy lawn,” the specimen-books of cipher- 
ing and penmanship, and, later, free-hand and mechanical 
drawings, are about all in this direction that past times 
have furnished. Yet in certain respects these practical 
things that remain visible and tangible are among the most 
useful because they are visible and tangible. In their making, 
at every step, they exhibit clearly to the young artisan the 
mistakes he commits and the success he achieves. His in- 
terest is more quickly awakened, his attention is more easily 
kept up, and the opportunities of improvement are more con- 
stantly and urgently offered in them than they can be in 
merely intellectual work. 

Carry this one step farther. In addition to the pen and 
pencil, place in the boy’s hands the simple wood-working 
tools,— the knife, saw, chisel, file, hammer, and square,— 
with suitable material to use them upon and training in 
their use, and all these advantages are extended and in- 
creased. The eye becomes quick to detect even minute 
differences of shape, size, and quality. The judgment is. 
continually tested and trained, and the taste is cultivated. 
The hand becomes firm, strong, deft, and obedient to the 
will; and, by muscular exercise and frequent change of 
posture, the nervous system is strengthened and the health 
of the whole body improved. And, more than this, a true 
sense of almost creative power over matter is awakened in 
the child and made a part of his being. 

This sense of power is conferred, indeed, by other manual 
training besides that acquired in the use of tools,—for ex- 
ample, in musical practice, in cooking, and in sewing,— but 
in a different way, and usually with a less valuable educa- 
tional discipline; for in carefully planned tool-work every 
step follows a previously constructed drawing, and its exact- 
ness can be tested at every point. “Abundant experience,” 
says Superintendent Seaver of Boston, “may be cited to 
show that industrial training through drawing alone is work 
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only half done, and that it has for that reason usually failed. 
The other half— modelling, carving, joining, turning, forging, 
casting, weaving, or any other process by which material is 
shaped in accordance with a preconceived design represented 
by drawing —has hitherto been wanting in our schools. 
Unless this element of construction is added, our drawing 
will still fail, as it has hitherto failed, to yield the full meas- 
ure of good results expected of it. Delineation and con- 
struction — designing and the working out of the design — 
are two parts of one whole. Neither can have full educa- 
tional value without the other.” The study of material,— 
hard or soft, with or without grain, tough or brittle, elastic 
or the reverse,—as acted upon by the knife, saw, plane, file, 
hammer, and other tools,—all this is a most interesting and 
useful training of the intelligence, which drawing alone does 
not furnish. Furthermore, the occupations of the work-shop 
revive and deepen, even if they do not give, a knowledge of 
the facts and Jaws of matter quite analogous to that respect- 
ing its chemical constitution obtained in the laboratory. 
Where circumstances do not allow actual shop-work, much 
of its benefit may, indeed, be had from experiments made in 
a laboratory. The handling, arrangement, and repair of 
apparatus,— wood, glass, or metal,— the fitting of tubes and 
corks, polishing of mirrors, the connecting of magnets and 
wires, and especially the carefully conducted experiments by 
which the laws of physics and chemistry are learned and 
shown,— all this secures a training of the attention and of 
the hand quite similar to what common shop-work affords. 
But shop-work has, besides its simplicity, this superiority,— 
that it follows and depends upon well-constructed drawings 
made by the pupil’s own hand. Without this reference to 
a previously made drawing, the educational use of tool-work 
would be very small,—as small, indeed, as that of the “ ger- 
und-grinding,” spelling, and object-teaching that sail under 
the colors of “instruction” in many schools. Mere hand- 
work becomes mere mechanical drudgery. As George Eliot 
says of Silas Marner, ‘ His loom, as he wrought in it without 
ceasing, had in its turn wrought on him, and confirmed more 
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and more the monotonous craving for its monotonous re- 
sponse.” 

Manual training is not, indeed, a panacea for all the evils 
in our schools. The danger may be that in an excess of 
ill-directed zeal a good cause may suffer harm at the hands 
of its friends. Thus oral instruction, object lessons, the 
“natural method” of teaching languages, and (a generation 
ago) the monitorial system, each with its own special merit, 
have all in turn been hurt by the unwise zeal of their advo- 
cates, and now lie under a harmful prejudice. But, because 
manual training is liable to become a “fad,” we must not 
therefore close our eyes to its real merits. Due place can 
be given it in our schools without its encroaching upon 
ground now well occupied. In those provinces where prac- 
tical work is already performed, as in the laboratories and in 
the various branches of drawing, manual training may well 
accompany and supplement it. Our American youth who 
take such a course in connection with science, history, liter- 
ature, and language, will advance nearly or quite as rapidly 
in these; while the knowledge they gain of material things, 
and with the processes of elementary shop-work, will bring 
them into the conscious possession of powers of which they 
before seemed to have hardly the rudiments, and into much 
truer relations with the practical life they are soon to enter. 

Manual training is a special spur to some minds, and to 
many the avenues of intellectual activity are opened in no 
other way. Those accounted dull may be so only in respect 
to the abstract literary pursuits which, however important, 
- yet engage but a part of the intelligence. In practical sci- 
ence, in occupations where a sharp eye and a deft hand are 
needed, there may be exhibited as keen an intelligence, as 
full a satisfaction, and there may be gained as honorable a 
success, as in pure science or the higher learning. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO HERBERT 
SPENCER. 


By Henry C. Badger. 


Spencerism is not the whole of true religion. It offers a 
method at war with that of religion, since it forces the 
creed to the front as the one most important thing. It sets 
forth an ideal we deem far too low, leading men to dream 
chiefly of comfort or of enjoyment, if not of pleasure. 
There is no flag flying but this creed-flag: the enthusiasm 
centres there. There is no call to enlistment for heroic 
action, except to fight for the true creed. It exalts study 
and subordinates love. It ignores conscience. It subordi- 
nates duty. It thrusts forward not a covenant, but a creed; 
and the creed offered is one based on a philosophy which 
almost all our scholarly thinkers now reject as fundamen- 
tally false. 

It sets forward, we believe, therefore, not only a state- 
ment as to dogmas instead of as to duties, not merely an 
error in method, but a misconception of the nature of relig- 
ion itself, of the relation uniting God and man. It is this 
which leads many to object to an undefined something in™ 
this statement, which makes them feel that they are here 
summoned to the service of the drowsy god Pan rather 
than to the worship of the living God,—the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. At best, we feel that the 
Spencerian paradise sometimes set before us needs a breeze 
from Lebanon blowing through it to wave its torpid trees and 
to set its sluggish waters dancing. We see the effect of its 
paralyzing touch when it pushes man towards the seeking — 
of God intellectually, and solely through sensation. Take all 


that, we say, and then add another fully as important factor, — 
the seeking of God, or the responding to his seeking of us, 
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not through sensation and the material world, but through 
consciousness and the spiritual world,—and then you have 
Religion. 

Two great schools of philosophers now stand before us, 
— those who are studying sensation, or material phenomena, 
seeking with the scalpel and the microscope for the foot- 
prints of the Spirit even amid the ashes; and those who, not 
ignoring the former, are studying consciousness, and seeing 
in life and in nature a twofold revelation and incarnation of 
God. A scientific rationalism sees but half this work, its 
eye is so fixed upon the “laws of nature.” 

Better knowledge of those laws is greatly to bless our 
human life: it does so daily. But this rationalism assumes 
— what we wholly deny — that all things are “natural,” and 
that our life rests upon a theory which is now being slowly 
ground out for us by our study of nature’s laws. This is 
what true religion has always denied. Theory, set forth 
in a creed or formulated by science, follows and never pre- 
cedes the play of creative vitality. God has not withheld 
his choicest gifts for thousands of years from his children, 
showering them now upon his latest born. His wondrous 
compensations make all the ages rich; and he reveals him- 
self to the child or to the savage more readily than to the 
man of science,— unless the man of science keeps, as he very 
often does, the heart of a child. Science sees more and 
more clearly that the “natural” is wholly mechanical. In 
the realm of mechanical sequence, in that material world, 
man must have theory and that knowledge which experi- 
ence only can give. There all movement is mechanical ; 
and there, because of that, false theory will bring shipwreck. 
Experiment and theory do there precede construction. But 
it is only assumption or self-delusion that carries this fact 
over into the realm of spirit. There life moves by a wholly 
different law. There man follows feeling not “thought,” 
instinct not logic, affection not speculation, God’s quick 
soliciting, not man’s slow understanding. 

Science rests on speculation: art does not. Art creates 
before criticism or theory comes in. Especially is this true 
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in that art of arts, the religious life. There speculation 
is a self-conscious and a crippled thing. Somebody prays 
before anybody begins to study prayer. Christ lives long 
before Spencer begins to study life. God’s love moves the 
soul to mighty efforts and attainments long before our slow 
science is able to see that Love is the foundation of all true 
science as well as of all Righteousness and all Truth. That 
fact, revealed to reverent seers long before the dawn of sci- 
ence, sets devout affection at the base of the religious life,— 
though it is a fountain rather, for base or foundation there 
is none to that which is suspended from the sky. This per- 
ception makes worship, communion, meditation, listening to 
the spirit, devout love, conscientious aspiration, self-sacrific- 
ing charity,— these, and not any scientific study or attain- 
ment,— the foundations and implements, the chief elements 
and activities in human life. 

The absence of all this from scientific theory leaves it but 
a questionable guide for a child; and the theory of *“natu- 
ral law” projected into spiritual realms makes the preach- 
ing founded on it only lecturing, an address to the under- 
standing, never that soul-moving appeal of spirit to spirit, 
where deep calleth unto deep. Let such lecturing take the 
place of preaching, and churches become at once but places 
of instruction or amusement, merely the rivals of the plat- 
form and the stage. Vigor soon then festers into vice, or 
comfort easily rots into moral decay. 

But now we are not quarrelling with science, with study, 
or with man’s intellect. Work them all, we say, for all they 
are worth; but only be fair enough to see, when all is done, 
how small a thing all that is, and that the vast mystery of 
our human life remains still just as inscrutable as it was 
when scientific study began. , Herbert Spencer’s grand work 
will win lasting honor for his name. Men will ever count 
him one of the mighty toilers, one of the benefactors of our 
race. But he will render us his greatest service, a service 
now but just coming into view, by so thoroughly demon- 
strating anew the worthlessness of the philosophy which his 
studies were meant to establish. Readers who would see 
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how thoroughly his sensationalism can be demolished need 
not turn to assaults so fierce as those of Professor Morris in 
his * British Thought and Thinkers” (1880). Let them turn 
rather to a judgment so careful, cautious, fair, and sincere 
as that of Malcolm Guthrie * (1879). Let them see in his 
Appendix the opinions of men so competent as John Fiske, 
Martineau, Tyndall, Clifford, Sully, Lewes, and Professor 
Bowne of Boston. Especially let them ponder the words 
of a thinker so calm, so thorough, and so competent as Pro- 
fessor Thomas Hill Green.+ Such earnest words will assure 
them that we are now but starting anew on our quest of a 
philosophy, after having carefully listened to all that Her- 
bert Spencer has to say. 

This is the second point of our criticism: that this method 
seems wholly to ignore or overlook the one fundamental 
postulate of religion, the ceaseless soliciting and constraint, 
the guidance, correction, and coercion of a living God. Its 
God is always present, but he is asleep. He is but a silent 
partner. He is not only immanent, he is manent. Apart 
from the motions of the material world, the activities of 
“nature,” he does nothing. All force is his; but we are 
now using it, not he. He has done something in the past, , 
but he is doing nothing now. Now man is the only active 
agent; and “religion is man’s effort to get into right rela- 
tions with God,”— man’s effort, not God’s soliciting or com- 
pulsion, or the interaction of man and God. 

We pause not to urge that the definition requires the 
ending of religion for those who get into right relations 
with God, and that truly holy souls would therefore have 
‘none. We urge only this, that man’s “effort,” looking thus 
only to nature, and that only with his senses and his mind, 
really leaves out religion altogether. We appreciate the 
noble effort, and we fully believe in it, to see God in nature. 
We know that he is immanent; but we claim that he is 
also transcendent, and that he can be reached by man 
through consciousness as he- cannot be through sensation. 


* On Mr. Spencer’s Formula of Evolution. 


+ See especially his two papers, “ Mr. Spencer on Subject and Object,’ and “ Mr, 
Spencer on the Independence of Matter.” 
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But, lo! now bow this sensationalism banishes from our 
thought all that the whole world recognizes as the actiy- 
ity of religious experience! How could there be here that 
ardent aspiration which cries, ‘* Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly 
Dove”? Here there is no Spirit. The communion of the 
Holy Ghost, the joy and help and peace given to a trustful 
soul that rests in God, the having our life hid with Christ in 
God, the grace of God that flows continually forth to re- 
enforce the love and faith of his children,—yes, to wake 
their aspiration and to quicken their conscience, to re- 
proach their cowardice or desertion, or to whisper hope and 
to breathe consolation through their sorrow,—the whole 
method and process of the Christian life, that salvation by 
grace which is the central fact of Christian teaching,—all 
this our rationalistic theory wholly ignores. 

It ignores therewith the whole mighty struggle of our 
sinful, sorrowing humanity,—its moral struggle, its conflict 
with sin. It ignores both the disease and the remedy. It 
ignores both sin and salvation. And it does this only be- 
cause the doctor now prescribing has such faith in good diet 
and in gymnastics that he is blind to everything else. To 
him, to remove zgnorance is to remove sin. But this has only 
an indirect and a remote or incidental bearing on human life. 
While we study only material motions, whether between 
planets or among brain-molecules,—and _ sensationalism 
touches nothing else,— we walk in the realm of mechanical 
sequence, and we there use only mechanisms to attain our 
ends. To Pan men pray with a plough. They petition 
with a-hoe. This may be real prayer; but we urge that 
it is not the whole of prayer. We claim that men thus fix- 
ing their eyes on the ground do turn their backs on the sky. 
Sensationalism misreads the facts it does study by ignoring 
all the guidance given in experiences that lie above the 
realm of sensation. 

We rejoice in all man’s gains in knowledge, in all his 


searching of “nature”; but that is only one side, and the 


inferior side, of our mighty problem. Beside that we must 
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set the marvellous, the astounding fact, that every step of 
that march of humanity costs blood; that civilization, at 
its height, reeks with social sewage, as in London and New 
York; that every advance in Knowledge seems to draw a 
veil over the face of Faith, to make the joyous confidence of 
prayer or trust more difficult or rare, so that the more men 
prove the existence of God, the less men believe it, and that 
man still finds it true, as was said of old, that “in much 
wisdom is much grief, and he that increaseth knowledge 
increaseth sorrow.” * Think of over sixty suicides in 
Berlin, during the first nine months of 1890, of children 
between fifteen and twelve years of age! 

And this leads to a third objection to this as a theory 
of human life. Its dictum as to pain, as to sorrow and suf- 
fering, gives a view of our human life which we count thor- 
oughly superficial or cheap, with a teaching we deem wholly 
untrue. ‘“ Pain is the result of a broken law of God.” + 
Just look at it! A tiger pouncing on a fawn, leaving the 
kids to the slow torment of starvation, a cyclone sweeping 
away a city, an earthquake swallowing Lisbon, a lightning 
stroke slaying my child,— these, then, are broken laws of 
God! Does our author count it one of the laws of God’ 
that children should not stand in the path of thunderbolts? 
And so, too, suffering has the same cheap explanation. Lay 
to your broken hearts this comfort: “If they knew all God’s 
laws and kept them, they would not suffer.” “If people 
were perfect, there would be very little pain or none.” 
(Catechism, p. 45.) 

Rarely or never on earth, among civilized men, were 
teachings more false or misleading put forth in the name of 
Science or Religion. For what do they mean? If men 
were not men, if they were gods, if they had all knowledge, 
all wisdom, power, and love, they would not suffer? How 
do we know they would not? And, if it is true, what of 
it? What has that to do with our human life? We are 


*See Rev. Stopford A. Brooke’s admirable sermons on Albert Diirer’s ‘‘ Melan- 
eolia,’”’ “Christ in Modern Life,”’ pp. 230-257. 


+See Mr. Savage’s “ Catechism,” p, 45. 
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not gods. We are not perfect; and, certainly, while on 
earth, we never shall be, not one of us! 

Does this dictum mean, then, that, as men rise in knowl- 
edge, in wisdom, in obedience, in love, their sorrows de- 
crease,— that, if individual men here were more nearly per- 
fect, they would not suffer? Then it is wholly false. In 
our mortal life the highest, finest, rarest, and most perfect 
souls are those that suffer most. Their pains are just as 
keen as their pleasures, and the greatness of their sorrows or 
sufferings is measured only by their own greatness. They 
have, of course, immense compensating joys; but they suffer 
all the same, and the true Saviours of mankind cannot es- 
cape the cross. 

Or does that assertion mean that all pain and suffering 
are God’s loving ministries,— ministers of grace, full of wis- 
dom, rich in revelation, sent, indeed, because of the possi- 
bility of sin and error, because of our mortality, sent to 
show the interdependence of men as well as their depend- 
ence on God, and set to guard and to help, to spur and to 
correct, to educate, to bless, and to save mankind? Then 
why not say so, instead of calling them evil if not devilish 
things, which we are going wholly to overcome and to cast 
out. from our life? 

The answer is plain. It is simply mind-worship run mad, 
knowledge-worship that has quite lost its wits, which gives 
us such teaching. It is thoroughly superficial and unsound ; 
and, when a thinker so true lands in. conclusions so untrue, 
we perceive at once that his philosophy is false. Herbert 
Spencer is to the close of the nineteenth century what Au- 
guste Comte was to its earlier days. Within fifty years 
he will be as completely a creature of the past as is Comte 
to-day, while Christianity will be going on with new power 
and glory. Why do we say so? Because Christianity rests 
and builds not on knowledge won by speculation, not on 
science, not on the scientist’s view of “ nature’s laws,” not 
on any such changing factor, but on the unchangeable foun- 
dation of worship and mystery, and on the mighty revela- 
tion God is continually making, not to the mind of man 
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except remotely or secondarily, but to man’s heart and soul 
through the divine ministry of suffering and pain, of struggle, 
doubt, and sorrow. The human heart is the crucible whose 
hot experiments bring these things to the test. Man here 
confronts an always inscrutable mystery, and he bears an 
almost intolerable burden. He could not bear it at all, but 
for the mighty unrest that heaves beneath it, born of and 
led by that God-given hope which science did not create, 
which, indeed, devotion to science does often destroy. Man 
learns by experience: so sensationalism teaches; but it is 
the experience of hearts tried in the fire. It is an experi- 
ence which, without suffering, man could never know. A 
profound shadow is fundamental and essential— not tran- 
siently, but permanently and forever—to all mortal, de- 
pendent life. Pain and suffering are but two mighty hands 
of God, by which he guards, quickens, and guides his 
children’s lives. The most wonderful and instructive or 
helpful revelation we have of God’s nature and purpose 
shines through the vicarious sacrifice, by which the pure, 
the holy, and the loving bear the burden of pain not felt as 
yet by the gross and low who cause it, but who themselves, - 
by the heavenly law of sympathy binding us in vital unity, 
are uplifted and saved by that divine suffering which unites 
the highest and the lowest among men. Vicarious suffering 
is the mightiest force now uplifting the life of man. That 
is what makes humanity human. That alone is the chisel 
that cuts the finest faces mankind can show. Christ “de- 
scended into hell.” So, through sympathy with shame and 
‘woe, does every true soul that does anything for mankind ; 
nor should Christian faith dream of a God who sits serene 
on high and does not actually suffer through sympathy 
while sharing every experience of his children. 

Great God! we say, all man’s yearning and striving, all 
the heavenly torments of genius, all the anguish of mighty 
souls bearing the cross of mortality, all man’s grief over the 
prison and over the grave, all the holy woe of maternal sym- 
pathy and paternal humiliation, all our disappointment and 
defeat, self-reproach and regret, all that is profoundest in 
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our human shadow, with all those radiant mountain peaks of 
heavenly hope and attainment that soared from these dark 
depths, the divinest restlessness, the harrying of the soul by 
“the love of the best,” man’s ceaseless shame and humiliation 
before his ideal, his longing, at times, even for annihilation, 


‘Where the high and haughty yearning 
Of the soul can sting no more,’— 


all this, with all that it means to man, with all that sprang 
from it, with all that is picturesque or pathetic in life, or 
that is substance for art and theme for literature, the spur 
of science, the very soul of music and the whole movement 
of religion,—all this, with all its fruits, all our compassion 
and pity, our communion and gratitude, all the insight and 
sanctity, all the holiness, peace, and heavenliest joy born of 
the strife, we are to remove and to terminate forever 
by a better knowledge of and regard for nature’s laws! 
Remove pain and suffering, and you do remove all that. 
That would be simply to dehumanize mankind, and to end 
all aspiration and all spiritual motive or motion.* 
Christianity knows right well that pain and suffering are 
no accidents in human life, but the wisely laid foundation 
stones on which the whole does rest. The baby comes into 
life with a cry. It is not a voice of fear, much less of dis- 
trust. It is an appeal to a love and compassion which 
instinct already knows to be near. It is the voice of that 
kind and vigilant pain which will forever watch over that 
young life. Pains in the body and sufferings in the spirit 
are the sole pledge of our security. They precede and 
underlie every pleasure and all our joy. They have most 
profoundly piqued and provoked man’s curiosity. They 
have moved man to search, to toil, and to rise. They have- 
built up our sciences. They have toiled to develop liter- 
ature, art, and society itself. They have spurred man to 
wrest from the hard hands of difficulty life’s greatest treas- 
ures and its rarest joys. Sun without cloud would be an 


*«“Ttis an unwholesome flattery, then, to credit Pleasure with either the vigor of 
action or the conservation of life.” Martineau, “Types of Ethical Theory,” vol, ii. 
p. 351. = 
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unspeakable curse, and would soon burn the fairest land into 
a desert. Light without shadow could not be, on earth; nor 
could true joy exist, in mortal bosoms, without pain and the 
possibility of sin and sorrow. Yes, our most exquisite de- 
lights are made possible only by the close proximity of pain, 
disgrace, and shame; and how truly does Emerson say,— 


“The joy that is sweetest 
Lurks in stings of remorse 


sl | 


We know nothing, we cannot rightly say anything, as to 
the nature of delights in celestial bosoms; but, in our mortal 
life, innocence is as yet almost unconscious of joy. Pleasure 
or joy or hope could not live alone. They could do nothing 
of themselves or by themselves for mankind. Each is but 
one wing of the human heart, whose beating would make 
but a vain fluttering, were it not for the powerful support 
on the other side of the wing of pain, suffering, and fear. 
It is that whose vigorous stroke first sets and always keeps 
the time of our life’s motion. On the counterplay of these 
balanced pinions our whole life is upborne. Pain and suffer- 
ing, therefore, are not merely products of “broken law”; 
nor do they spring chiefly from any ignorance or passion or 
selfishness or error that science can remove. Their roots 
run far deeper into life. And the Cross of Christ, where 
innocence is tortured in a way that no plea of justice could 
justify, yet from which flows a blessing no mortal wisdom 
could predict, speaks of depths in our life into which Posi- 
tive Science dares not look, and of problems which it is 
wholly vain for us to attempt to ignore or evade. Sin is 
- something more than mere error or ignorance. It is treach- 
ery. It grieves Love. It wounds God. 

The new creed, again, shows Religion trying to walk by 
sight, not by faith. It is a noble and true effort to make 
‘what we can of our human cognition resting on sensation. 
Must it, therefore, ignore everything but sensation and our 
inferences based thereon? It ignores the Spirit. It ignores 
man’s moral sense. It ignores conscience. Think of a 
“Unitarian” catechism in which the word “conscience” 
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does not occur! It seems to recognize prayer; but it really 
ignores worship, the soul’s adoration and faith’s direct com- 
munion with God. This it must do while building on sen- 
sation. It must pray with a pick-axe. . 

While Sensation reveals to us the material world, or 
motion in space, it directly reveals nothing more. It itself 
needs interpreting. Consciousness, however, uncovers to us 
a spiritual world, or motions in time which have no relation 
with space, or, as we hold, with material form. Religion 
involves the ceaseless scrutiny of this human consciousness. 
There, and especially in conscience, it sees the trembling 
needle quick with messages from another world. 

For consciousness has a sympathetic intercommunication 
with the Consciousness of the Universe. Through worship 
and communion, by obedient faith, hope, and love, it takes 
direct hold on reality,— that is, on God,—and thus has 
knowledge of what we do not otherwise know. Only thus 
does man ever attain reality. Only thus can he interpret 
sensation. Only thus does he get behind appearance or 
phenomena, and deal with nowmena. But he does thus 
touch a Life which seems to transcend the whole realm of 
mechanical sequence and the bounds of all our cognition. 
It is just this that Christianity affirms and that Spencerism 
denies. * And we now contend that the best thought, schol- 
arship, and science of to-day declare that herein Spencer is 
wrong and Christianity is right. 

If the word “natural” designates, as we all commonly 
agree, merely that which is revealed to sensation,— that is, 
the material world, the world of mechanical sequence (mat- 
ter being simply a mode of motion, motion in space),— then 
we claim that consciousness has a supra-natural intercom- 
munication with the Cosmic,Consciousness. That sympa- 
thetic intercommunication is the root of faith, the foundation 
of all philosophy, the ground of all cognition, and so of 
science itself. Science says nothing against it. The whole 
trend of our newest study is to justify man’s universal con- 
viction that this is real, and that it gives the only key to 
our problems, as it shows the only point where man touches 
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reality. Without that, we misread the nature of sensation 
itself. And, with the absence of that, the foundation of all 
true science, theology, or philosophy, is absent, too. 

The fault of Rationalism is that it touches nothing deeper 
than mental curiosity, so easily fondled into intellectual 
conceit.* It teaches my child to question and to specu- 
late, instead of training him to whisper confidentially with 
God and ceaselessly to listen for the divine whisperings,— 
vigilantly and reverently to watch, in the quick-trembling 
needle of conscience, the divine hints or revelations as to 
love and duty. Our theology must teach duties as well 
as dogmas. Our pulpit must be something better than a 
Sunday lectureship. Men are not to be simply argued into 
heaven or instructed and lectured into holiness. Maga- 
zines and the daily press can do our lecturing. They can- 
not preach. They cannot worship. They speak to men’s 
minds. They seldom speak to the soul. They parade and 
display. They pander and peep and swagger. The very 
delight of the press to-day is to invade privacy and to flaunt 
everything into publicity. It is the foe of all secrecy and 
retirement and worship. Is it the friend of Religion? 

Religion is the science and the art of the relations of 
the Creator with his creatures. Science studies the parts 
or forms of that relation revealed to sensation. Devotion 
broods over that part of the relation revealed in conscience 
and consciousness. That brooding demands secrecy, silence, 
retirement, privacy. Hence religions are mountain-born, or 
born in the desert. Savages and unlettered Arabs teach us 
faith. Thinkers give us theology: seers give us religion. 
Not the studies or thinking of men, rather the secret dreams 
of women,— their patience and hope and long-suffering trust, 
—keep the moral life of mankind alive. Masculine tongues 
and brains do not give or preserve our faith. Woman’s 


* As to Spencer’s ponderous “ change from an indefinite incoherent homogeneity 
to a definite coherent heterogeneity, through continuous differentiations and inte- 
grations,” Dr. Martineau evidently appreciates the wit of Goldwin Smith, when 
he says, ‘The universe might well have heaved a sigh of relief when, through the 
cerebration of an eminent thinker, it had been delivered of this account of itself.” 
“Types of Ethical Theory,” vol. ii. p. 342. 
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brooding heart is always praying. Woman’s love stands by 
life’s well, and says to the masculine intellect, Sir, thou 
hast nothing to draw with, and the wellis deep.” It is deep. 
Completely baffled is every querist that attempts to sound it 
simply with the thread of “thought.” To the trustful com- 
munion of reverent consciousness heaven opens, when sensa- 
tion and science are both asleep. Mystery and wonder and 
worship know the birthplace of religion. They screen and 
hush its secret nest. Their clouds and gleams and softened 
lights ever enfold its cradle. ‘Tears are like the dew to its 
dawning life. Faith and hope are its sunshine, often flecked 
with clouds or lost in night, though God’s love is ever solicit- 
ing and encouraging its trust. Our instincts,— even. the 
“babes” are the teachers and leaders of the learned. Thus 
the lowest classes of mankind aid, guide, and bless the high- 
est,— while literature, science, and art come, like the three 
wise men of the East, and lay all they have to bring at the 
feet of one manger-cradled babe. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 
BRAIN-SICKLY LITERATURE. 


That there is a tendency in our modern life towards mental 
hyperzsthesia cannot, we suppose, be denied. This is attendant 
upon a nervous irritability developed by conditions in part physi- 
cal and in part mental. The demand of the modern world upon 
the endurance and the power of adjustment and self-recovery of 
both body and mind is very great. This is especially true in 
cities and large towns, where life is stimulated and urged along a 
thousand lines. For every moment there is not only employment, 
but one must choose between many conflicting solicitations. In 
the public schoo!s the pupil is hurried from one thing to another. 
He is interrupted at any point by the requirements of the time 
schedule, and this distracting tendency follows him into profes- 
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sional and business life and into social and .public relations. The 
first effect may be, and doubtless is, to develop great activity of 
our powers,— alertness, quickness of decision and action, and the 
extension of life over a wide range. The net result is that much 
is accomplished in a given time, but the product does not bear 
the marks of painstaking care. At the same time the powers of 
life are rendered not only quick, responsive, ready, but also deli- 
cate, attenuate, and easily disturbed. The nervous temperament 
is developed, and the impressibility and corresponding delicacy 
gained constitute a favorable field for pathological action. The 
balance between impressibility and self-recovery, between re- 
sponsiveness and centricity, is lost; and we have passed from con- 
ditions of health to conditions of disease. The mind, being con- 
ditioned by the physical nature, partakes of this over-refinement, 
delicacy, and attenuation; and at the same time similar condi- 
tions of complex pressure operate upon the mind directly. There 
appears, under these conditions, a mental type marked by over- 
impressibility, irritability, sentimentality, hyperzesthesia, and hys- 
teria, more or less completely developed. This type of mind, 
like the dyspeptic stomach, craves what it should not have and 
grows by what it feeds on. This diet is sensationalism and 
strained feeling, the sensational novel, the Sunday paper, and 
such other literature as is born of this very condition of mind to 
which it now ministers. The extent of the malady may be 
understood from the prodigious amount of this sort of reading 
matter in perpetual demand. 

Physicians know very well what all this means in relation to 
nervous disorders,—to insanity and all diseases which origi- 
nate in the nerve centres of the brain. With this phase of 
the subject we do not here concern ourselves more than to sug- 
gest its relation to the attending mental type, with its lack 
of balance, measure, and robust sense. That type of mind, with 
its liking for forced tone and strained sentiment, its tolerance of 
high color and thin texture, and. its over-activity of the imagina- 
tion revelling in fantastic creations, is sure to find its way into 
literature. It has found its way there in large measure, and 
seems inclined to follow the apostolic injunction to “abound 
more and more.” The result is most serious; for the evil reaches 
down to the very foundation of our civilization, and seems, in- 
deed, to grow out of the essential conditions of that civiliza- 
tion. 
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There has been lately placed before the reading public a book 
which is a fair representative of this type. In the little volume 
entitled “ Dreams,” by the author of “The Story of an African 
Farm,” there are elements of intellectual power and artistic 
beauty. In both these volumes, however, the air is poisonous 
and the tone forced; and “Dreams” is far gone on the road to 
mental hysteria. If we grant to “The Story of an African 
Farm” any value, as to some degree a sane criticism of life, as 
to some extent holding the mirror up to nature, we must deny to 
“Dreams” such claims almost wholly. We may, perhaps, make 
an exception of the first dream, entitled “The Lost Joy.” This 
has a basis of wholesome truth, and this truth is worked out with 
simplicity and some delicacy. “Three Dreams in a Desert” has 
all the faults of the brain-sickly type, with the addition of an 
element grotesque and deformed. Of such chapters as “The 
Artist’s Secret” and “The Gardens of Pleasure” we may say 
that they have the virtue of brevity. In general, these dreams 
are fantastic, overloaded, and far removed from nature’s health- 
ful tone. Such being their substance, it is-in keeping that their 
literary style is stilted and labored. Both books in question are 
fair representatives of a class of authors who have failed to grasp 
the secret of life, to discover its clue, or to seize its central and 
constructive principle. Yet minds of this misguided and un- 
wholesome sort, attempting to lay hold upon moonbeams and so 
to climb out of a world they do not understand, are quite apt 
to consider themselves geniuses, and to pass for such with that 
portion of the public which sympathizes with them. Genius of 
a certain sort there may be here; but it is a genius hopelessly 
astray, from which no good thing may be expected. 

When the Indian prince, Siddértha, was wearing his life away 
in a seemingly vain endeavor to discover “the path of life,” he 
gained his first ray of light from Sujata, the sensible, true-hearted, 
and healthy-minded wife of Senaéni. It was the.simple wisdom 
of a heart that kept itself sound by doing the duty that lies near- 
est, that did not ask or require violent delights, but kept its 
balance by virtue of its inherent health and soundness. Such a 
mind takes hold of life, as some one has wisely said, by the “near 
end,” and has joy in itself. The opposite kind wears itself out 
against the bars of its cage, desiring only that which it cannot 
reach, It has far more sensibility than sense,— the sense which 
should be “common,” but sometimes appears to be most rare. 
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Every mind that produces wholesome literary work has this 
Emersonian and Wordsworthian quality, which recognizes the 
intrinsic goodness of life, and has a content deeper than any dis- 
satisfaction. Such a mind has the fortitude of health and its 
delight in simple pleasures. The opposite type of mind has its 
operations marked by a morbid despair and doubt of the real 
good of life. It feels pain and disappointment acutely. Its 
thought is turned in on its own movements,— always unhealthful, 
— and it seeks relief in some form of stimulated and forced life, 
attempting to grow roses by artificial light. 

Should it be said that the thoughtful and reflective mind can- 
not maintain a childlike simplicity and confidence in the presence 
of the pain and mystery that surround us, we answer that the 
kingdom of heaven is revealed only to such minds; and this king- 
dom is the reign of truth on earth. The right to speak belongs, 
therefore, only to such as can and do maintain the wholesome 
and saving temper of a mind which perceives the rectitude of all — 
things, viewed in their inmost nature and tendency,—a joy of 
“widest commonalty spread.” The difficulty with the class of 
writers whose work we are criticising does not come from acute- 
ness of mind or superior reflective power: with them acuteness 
of feeling is in excess of clearness of vision and soundness of 
thought. The mystery of life and life’s environment may well 
excite a sense of awe and even a tinge of sadness; but in the: 
healthy mind it will not produce despair or distraction. The 
most central characteristic of such a genius as that of Shake- 
speare, Goethe, or Emerson, is this childlike simplicity and unper- 
verted sanity, with its strong hold upon life, giving content and 
serenity, and manifesting itself in buoyant and elastic spirits. 
This also made the Greek genius what it was, and renders the 
literature of Greece a perpetual and unfailing satisfaction and 
‘delight to all healthful minds. There is something of Mercutio 
in every sound writer. If this spirit does not reach such fulness 
of flow as we see in Shakespeare, it at least rises to the serenity 
and cheerfulness of Matthew Arnold. Its style, marked by 
simplicity, grace, and nobleness, is but the harmony of its out- 
ward form with its inner spirit. This wholesomeness of spirit 
and this noble simplicity of manner are lacking in the work of 
many who are reckoned as popular writers of the present time. 

Much of the religious teaching of the day, both in books and 
in the churches, appeals to the nerves of the reader or hearer 
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much more strongly than to his intellect and deeper religious 
feeling. As the main lines of the popular religious doctrine 
become dimmed, the attempt is made to give freshness by the 
laying on of pigment,— or, in the apt phrase of Matthew Arnold, 
“forcing the tone.” A pale and fibreless sentimentality charac- 
terizes much of the work of Christian teachers, as well as of those 
who would perhaps best be classed as agnostics. It springs in 
both cases from the same source,— sensibility out of all propor- 
tion to sense. 

Now there is no better index to the moral and intellectual con- . 
dition of a people than the kind and quality of literature with © 
which its leisure time is occupied. Judged by this test, the mod- 
ern public is sadly wanting. The remedy is not to be found in 
good advice as to the choice of books, but in such a regeneration 
of our thinking and feeling as will bring the mind into health 
and soundness. The same causes which dictate the false tone in 
literature are responsible for the prevalence and increase of infe- 
licity in the marriage relation and of divorce. Life is left at the 
mercy of fancy, inclination, and whim; no guiding principle is 
declared by a mind which sees things as they are in their true 
relations: hence life is a series of misconceptions and a course of 
blundering. We are in the midst of an era of intellectual freedom, 
—freedom given to people who have not yet learned to think 
wisely. Upon every highway we may see the blind leading for- 
ward their following of the blind, and the ditch is on either side, 
as Scylla and Charybdis were on either side of the path which the 
ship of Ulysses must follow. Life appears as a problem of many 
terms and unlimited and ever-increasing complexity. What just 
occasion for wonder shall we find, then, if the average mind fails 
of the true solution? What it needs is this childlike simplicity 
and unperverted sense, and with this a few leading principles 
which are not far to seek, but which are often overlooked for the 
very reason that they are near at hand. The inquiry is perti- 
nent, whether the education given by the schools does much to 
beget and foster a taste for good reading. New England has © 
given great attention to popular education; but the records of 
her public libraries and the character of the books and periodicals 
generally sold or found on the shelves of New England homes 
do not greatly encourage the believer in wholesome reading 
as a necessary aid to true life and any culture worthy of the 
name. Would it not be well for the managers of our schools to 
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determine as early as possible what pupils are at all likely to be- 
come “scholars”? Perhaps for these the present system of study 
is well enough. But, for those who are not to become scholars, 
would it not be well to direct our energies to the cultivation of 
sound views of life, rather than to the accumulation of technical 
knowledge of which they will never make use, either in practical 
affairs or in the processes of thought? What we should strive 
for is a standpoint, the highest which the pupil is capable of 
reaching; to give him the best possible views of life and the 
wisest direction and greatest efficiency to such natural intelli- 
gence and moral qualities as he is endowed with. Especially 
should we so regulate his reading as to aid the general endeavor 
and establish a taste for sound literature. To create a healthy 
tone of mind would be the first aim of such an education; and to 
this end it would insist upon healthful living,—on good sense 
applied to all the problems of life. 

Now whether this kind of education begins with the school 
or with the church and the home, it certainly must begin some- 
where, and operate forcefully and persistently, if we are to see an 
end of brain-sickly literature. We repeat that the roots of such 
literature go down to the deepest foundations of our modern life, 
and its effects are felt to the same depth. The falsity which 
appears in books is seen equally in the embodiment of our ideas. 
along the whole range of life. Taste in art, in music, in archi- 
tecture, in decoration and dress, in schooling and in preaching, 
is marked by the same want of soundness and wholesomeness. 
Whether we are improving or otherwise, the fact remains that we 
are pleased with shoddy and with gay colors. Doubtless there is 
an ever-increasing number who escape all this falsity, and take 
pleasure only in the best and most profitable books; who give 
_ attention only to the things that are highest, their taste being 
healthy, simple, and correct. The fact remains that the majority 
do not read the best books or love the best music and art, that 
they are pleased with fashions that are hideous and effects that 
are tawdry. The seriousness of the case is that the evil is rooted 
at the very centre of life. It can only be cured by a force work- 
ing widely and deeply. 

F.. O. Eggleston, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A WORD FROM THE SOUTH. 


At length circumstances opened the way to carry out the pur- 
pose so long had in view. It was, in particular, my desire to have 
the witness of my own eyes to what we call “the New South,” 
planted and reared in the Gulf States largely by Northern hands 
since the war,— our real work of Reconstruction; and, as far as 
might be, to get personal evidence on the spot of the working 
out of the color-problem in the education of the Negro race. 
I very much wished to see the scenes of so extraordinary interest 
at Charleston and at Nashville; but could not regret that my 
course took me midway, to Atlanta, Chattanooga, Birmingham, 
Montgomery, Mobile, and New Orleans, with a longer or shorter 
stay at each. It was quite too rapid to gather up any testimony 
of independent value, but the crowd of fresh impressions such a 
journey gives has yet a modest service of its own. 

From Washington the “Piedmont Air-Line” brings the tray- 
eller in twenty-five hours — breakfast to breakfast —to Atlanta, 
the wonderfully wide and busy capital of Georgia. The broad 
slope over which that railway passes, with its fine glimpses of 
the mountains here and there, opens up great visions of what its 
wealth and population may be in some not very distant future; 
but I looked in vain for what I expected to see, the grouping 
or massing of a Negro population about the towns or stopping- 
places, or any evidences of the darkening of the colored race 
which I had been led to expect. I had seen the Negroes much 
blacker, and many more of them, in Virginia and Kentucky long 
before the war; and, as this first impression was not changed 
afterwards, I may say here that it suggested two things: that 
a much larger part of the town ‘Industry is done by whites than 


I had supposed, the blacks withdrawing more to their farms and — 


gardens; and that, while these are no doubt (as asserted) a dis- 


tinctly purer race than a generation or two ago, something in the — 
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climate or way of life is changing their color from the coal-black 
which was so common once to what is often a very handsome 
bronze, with features more shapely and intelligent. Of the plan- 
tation Negro proper, making the great dark bulk of the colored 
population, I saw next to nothing, and cannot say how far that 
might have destroyed this first impression. 

At Atlanta, again, one is surprised (whatever he may have 
been told of it beforehand) by the number and variety of the 
institutions that are making it a great educational centre of the 
New South. I naturally sought first those devoted to the teach- 
ing of the Negroes, and so failed to visit the new excellently 
endowed Industrial College (due in part, I believe, to the admi- 
rable work and influence of Mr. Chaney), situated on the pleasant 
northern avenue of the town. Five or six colleges, of various 
sects and aims, make a sort of fringe about this wide-spread cap- 
ital, making it a very long pilgrimage, if one must see them all. 
The first I visited was Spelman College, for colored girls, founded 
and sustained by the Baptists. It is not a charity institution, 
but the pupils pay a moderate charge for instruction in plain 
English branches and the useful arts of the household and hospi- 
tal. Bright and willing damsels showed me through the interior 
arrangements of class-rooms, kitchen, and laundry; and I was 
told that the great success has been in the instruction of trained | 
nurses, who find ready employment on leaving, at twelve dollars 
a week. The college receives about four hundred pupils: only 
fourteen, I was told, were in the last graduating class, but some- 
thing like a hundred leave in the course of the year, with sufli- 
cient instruction, of unspeakable value, to find them their proper 
_place and work in life. Across the street is the neat row of 
dwellings for teachers and pupils; and here I had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the excellent and revered principal of the 
institution, Miss Packard, a lady of advanced age, once at the 
head of the Oread College in Worcester. She says that the 
instruction given is frankly and absolutely unsectarian, and 
regrets the necessity that there should be denominational col- 
leges in any sense. Still, it is a necessity, she thinks, and has the 
indispensable advantage that there is one great religious body in 
whose loyalty each is sure of finding its support. 

At the Atlanta University, which is supported by the Congre- 
gational body for colored students of both sexes, I was particu- 
larly struck by the system and thoroughness of the industrial 
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training. (Clark University, a Methodist institution, which I 
was unable to visit, is said to be still more completely equipped 
in this line.) For example, beginning with the plainest hand- 
drawing from the solid,—a cube or cylinder,—the pupil is led, 
through accurate drawing by scale, up to the complete model of 
a house (which is given here in small) suited to the simple needs 
of the laborer,— an object lesson in the domestic virtues of tidi- 
ness and thrift. This generously endowed institution, with its 
great laboratory annex just going up, it was a pleasure to see; 
the manual exercises, also, of the younger pupils, in which the 
white children of the instructors took their part,— a co-education 
so cruelly taken advantage of, under Georgia law, to deprive this 
university of the aid it looked for to the State. Still more inter- 
esting, perhaps, was a visit—by drive across the city after 
dinner, with one of the teachers —to the “ Morris Brown” Col- 
lege, an institution wholly founded, maintained, and taught by 
the colored people themselves. It is, to be sure, only a begin- 
ning. Only a wing of the proposed building is constructed; and 
the teaching is only that of a grammar school, with one earnest, 
intelligent principal (trained, I believe, in New Brunswick) and 
a staff of two or three assistants. But it has the great advantage 
of the oversight and help of Bishop Gaines (of the African 
Methodist Church) close by —a man of real mark, with whom I 
had the pleasure of an hour’s conversation after visiting and ad- 
dressing the school. He is a man a little rising fifty-five, a 
sturdy, cheery, and valiant specimen of his race, born a planta- 
tion slave, in which condition he lived till twenty-five, when 
the war emancipated him, and so is linked by a peculiar tie to the 
hopes and fortunes of his people. Some fragility of constitu- 
tion in his childhood, with his quick intelligence, had made him 
a sort of pet, and saved him from the harder labors of the field, 
so that he had indulged pretty freely his passion for book study, 
and was prepared to be the religious and educational leader he 
has proved. He has kept on the best terms with the white 
masters of the situation, of which he gave me this pleasant in- 
stance. Close to the corner estate on the Boulevard, where his 
college is begun, the city has built a large and handsome district 
school-house. Fearing there might be trouble from quarrels and 
jealousies between the two, he remonstrated, and was asked his 
objection. “ Why,” said he, “we don’t want to have the nigger 
children so near the white children!” The authorities laughed, 
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and promised there should be no difficulty; and I believe they 
have kept their word, and the two have been on the pleasantest 
footing ever since. Bishop Gaines sees clearly enough, of course, 
the dangerous and painful side there is in the condition and the 
prospects of the Negro; but he is engaged in the task of light- 
ening the difficulty and warding off the danger, and therefore 
he feels no such fears for his charge as their anxious friends 
express across the sea. 

Atlanta, somehow, as compared with Chattanooga, gives the 
impression of a Southern city quite out of proportion to their 
small difference in latitude. The difference comes, I take it, 
partly from its lying broadly open to country carts and mule- 
teams, and other signs of the outlying plantation life, while with 
the other there is closer gathering about the narrow courses of 
railway traffic; partly, too, from something more foreign in the 
soil and climate. This, if so, is very much to the credit of South- 
ern enterprise. For a local legend tells us that of this wide pop- 
ulous and prosperous town only six houses were left standing after 
Sherman’s terrible march; and that was less than twenty-seven 
years ago. That climate, however, one may easily believe, is 
not kindly to the growth of religious liberalism; and, much as 
Mr. Chaney’s work is valued and honored in the community at 
large which he served so faithfully, the special fruit of it still has 
an exotic look and flavor. The contrast is very marked in Chat-° 
tanooga, where there is a cheer, a confidence, an expansion in 
the enterprise that has rallied to Mr. Towle’s wise effort there, 
very pleasant to witness. The doors of the new church — hand- 
some and convenient after our newer models—were thrown 
open for the first time, with the gracious hospitalities of a recep- 
tion; and the way of its coming prosperity looked bright and 
clear. 

At Montgomery one first feels himself in an atmosphere wholly 
Southern and new—except for the pretty cressets of electric 
lamps; and at Mobile, quite among the monuments and relics, 
considerably faded, of a prosperity having a distinct Creole tinge 
in it,— a prosperity which it hopes that its fine commercial posi- 
tion may win back tq it some day. A fleet of tall square-rigged 
ships from European ports, waiting to bear away the forest treas- 
ures of the Gulf, seemed to re-enforce this hope, as much as the 
new ruins of a great fire daunted it forthe time. And at leaving, 
I met our brother Chaney, just arrived, cheerily confident of plant- 
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ing again the standarfl of a liberal faith that still counts its loyal 
friends here. 

Letters which I carried to New Orleans should have put me 
in communication with three or four of its fine new educational 
institutions; but it is a large place, with many subjects of distrac- 
tion, to say nothing of the confusions of a great holiday. Straight 
University, for colored students, was quite deserted when I saw 
it, and what little 1 gathered made me think it was not so wisely 
planned or so efficient as those I had left behind in Georgia. 
Quite the most interesting of what I found was at the University 
of Louisiana, whose president is a son of General Sidney Johns- 
ton, once of the University of Virginia, who, with the perfect 
courtesy of a scholar and a gentleman, has gathered about him 
the elements of a very genuine intellectual enthusiasm and life. 

The time of my visit nere was a little before the trial that has 
led to such unlooked for and tragic results. As a single illustra- 
tion of the temper then prevailing there, I may mention a con- 


versation with the wife of the Mayor, in which she told me that, 


as her husband was threatened with the same fate as the mur- 
dered chief of police, a volunteer guard of young men had just 
offered to protect him; but he declined the offer, saying he was 
quite willing to be kitled in the discharge of his duty, but not to 
set so illan example of shrinking from its risks. I think, how- 
ever, that the lady was a little impatient for his term of service 
to be over, however proud of the temper he met it in. 

I will not dwell on a matter that has stirred so much hasty 
temper and confusion of judgment; but will end with a little 
anecdote that was told me afterwards in the cattle country, 
which throws a side-light on some of the methods of Western 
justice unknown to courts of law. About four years ago, a cer- 
tain United States Territory was molested by roving bands of 
cattle-thieves, whom the Territorial authorities were quite im- 
potent to check, and who made all that sort of property unsafe. 
In order, therefore, to fulfil the ends of justice and “the higher 
law,” cattle-owners combined, and levied a troop of forty Texan 
cow-boys, who scoured the country, caught and hung ninety of 
the thieves, received their stipulated pay, and returned peaceably 
to their own ranges in the South. And the public was never 
informed of it! ; 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


A CHANGE OF AIR. 


Coming back to his post of service from a three months’ leave 
of absence, the Editor suddenly finds himself confronted with 
various symptoms of our theological climate, which strike him 
(as it were) in the face like an east wind suddenly succeeding to 
the softer breath of mountain and prairie. First is the hint that 
what we call Unitarianism, long known to be in a dying state, 
will doubtless perish outright, now that a well-known preacher, 
of soul larger than any ecclesiasticism or sect (on which ground 
five “dioceses” refuse him recognition), is named head of the 
Episcopalian Church of Massachusetts. Next is an apologetic 
plea to justify the historical past of Unitarianism here, on 
grounds that would certainly cut it off from the hope of any 
historical future, since they exclude, as something alien and abhor- 
rent, what makes nine-tenths of its vigor in parts of the country 
where it is most felt as a live and growing force. And, again,: 
the newspapers are telling us of a new ecclesiastical trial, in 
which a Presbyterian divine of eminence is put on his defence for 
some gentle approaches to a scientific criticism of things ecclesias- 
tical, and in his reply keeps so scrupulously clear of heresy that 
one wonders what, then, Orthodoxy can have come to mean. 
These things are as curiously discordant with the atmosphere 
one respires in those larger spaces as the breath of the coast 
‘with the breath of plains and hills. And this, in particular, 
when our thought turns to what concerns our own place and 
work. 

Whether any of these things move us, depends chiefly on our 
own care and share in the work which we have actually in hand, 
— which the Lord of all the faithful has assigned for our own par- 
ticular charge. Those who are busy in it never trouble them- 
selves with vain questions whether it is wanted, or whether it 
will last, or whether somebody else thinks it is not all it ought 
to be. When He has done with us, or with our task in this 
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special organization and way, he will no doubt give us notice to 
quit by some sign which we can all of us understand; but that 
will not be while we are diligent in it, or while any part of it 
remains undone. And it would be easy to name a large list of 
places, far or near, where not only our workers are diligent, but 
where the thing they do is plainly indispensable, and is what no 
other will or can do. It is a great joy when any of us can reach 
out, once in a while, and touch some such spot. 

It was our privilege, in the month of April, to meet a congre- 
gation of four hundred in the lecture-room (then first opened) 
of the noble and beautiful church building going fast to com- 
pletion in Oakland, California. Of those who were gathered 
there, an eager and intelligent body of hearers,— of the two hun- 
dred or more families united in that religious organization,— very 
few, as we afterwards learned, had any Unitarian antecedents 
whatever, or had perhaps heard till within these three or four 
years that there was any such form of faith,—at any rate, by 
personal witness of it. 

The young man who conducted. the Sunday-school was a 
Roman Catholic; interested class-members were Presbyterian or 
Methodist; of the forty who gathered in the minister’s study at 
noon, only one was by old associations Unitarian. They were 
drawn and brought together simply by the spirit of the Liberal 
gospel there taught: if they knew the name at all, it was a name 
that appealed to prejudice or at best curiosity. But the name 
was so far from being disguised that it was made conspicuous in 
the title of the organization, and carved in stone on the portal or 
foundation of the edifice. And as long as the name meant that 
thing, it would continue a name of power. 

It was a good thing to have come also in touch with a church 
work known frankly by our name,—so manly, various, devoted, 
and useful as that in San Diego; so modestly hopeful and well 
planted as in Alameda and San José; so strong, hearty, and pro- 
gressive as the young enterprise in Salt Lake City; so vigorous 
in growth as that in Denver; so strongly and prosperously car- 
ried through its earlier embarrassments as that in Madison; so 
wholesome, united, and earnest as that shown and reported in 
the sessions of the Western Conference, where old “issues” were 
lost in a current of sensible and useful work. He who has seen 
these things is ashamed of his own half-heartedness and doubt. 
He sees how good a thing it is, now and then, to seek a change 
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of air if he would know well the life of his own time; how true 
it is that that life must thrive by looking forward not back, and 
out not in, by broadening and not narrowing whatever makes for 
our spiritual fellowship. Even now, while we write, there comes 
to us this further word from California: — 


All my life I have been a Unitarian, but have never been so situated 
that I could connect myself with a society. I hope to be able to assist 
in organizing one here within the next few years. I have just received 
new enthusiasm from reading “James Freeman Clarke” and the “ Origin 
and History of Unitarianism.” I hope to obtain more of your literature. 
What is the progress made by the Church on this coast? Will you tell 
me the difference between Eastern and Western Unitarianism? I ask 
these questions in view of the possibility of an organization here. 


To which we answer: Our Superintendent on the Pacific 
coast, Mr. Van Ness, is confident that he could put twelve of the 
right men to immediate service as fast as he can find them; he 
has very much at heart the founding of a training school for 
ministers, at once scholarly and practical, which should furnish 
such men, specially fitted for the work he thinks most needed 
there; and the extraordinary welcome lately given to Mr. Alger 
and Mr. Hale, as our representatives from the East, he thinks, 
has already made a beginning, which needs only to be followed. 
up, to widen out a liberal movement that will be a powerful and 
living force in that region. 

Of the kind of service we have in mind, we cannot give a 
better notion than by copying from a letter written in reply to 
our remonstrance with a friend who seemed to us “faithful in 
too many things,” and who, we thought, ought to spare his 
strength for the one or two most needful in his remote and 
_hard-worked ministry :— 


Peculiar conditions beset one, which must be met and mastered. A 
peculiar and conglomerate people must be fused and educated,— and not 
in one way, but in many. Then the liberal minister cannot fulfil his 
mission and stand apart from the social, educational, and political con- 
cerns of the city. 

“The liberal deviseth liberal things, and by liberal things he shall 
stand.” I carefully considered my duty before accepting the position 
on the School Board, which I have held for over three years; and I am 
satisfied with the results. My position in the community on account 
of these and other public services is one that no exclusive pastoral work 
could have given me, while this last has never suffered from neglect. 
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I gathered the society at in the early spring of ’88, and organized 
it that summer with thirty-five families. Tt comprises nearly that num- 
ber now, and receives occasional accessions, all of them people whose 
religious home is with us, and who would otherwise be out of connection 
with any church. I know the life of this child and his worth. No 
other small society on the coast contains better material or has such 
a promising outlook. And the child has not cost the American Unita- 
rian Association nor any one, save his guardian, a cent for support. 
I shall therefore continue to bring him up in the best culture I can give 
him. I believe he will live to be a great power for good. 

How to economize force here must be a matter of careful management. — 
During the years of ’87, 88, and ’89 I printed many sermons in full in 
the local papers. I sent you one recently, of the average length. I have 
often done what you advise, and found it a useful exercise as well as a 
help by way of relief,— take an old sermon and. make a new one out of it 
by pruning the rhetoric and accentuating points. Most of my sermons are 
on simple, practical themes, every-day matters, timely topics, and noted 
occasions, as the birth or death days of the world’s benefactors, ete. 

For the first time in my ministry I have been giving a course of ex- 
tempore lectures on the great religions, meeting a demand for that sort 
of instruction in religious history, and correcting a little of that aberra- 
tion, so prominent here, in favor of any Orientalism except Christianity. 
I have found that short courses on labor, marriage, social questions, etc., 
have brought out the people and set the whole community talking about 
vital things ; while, as respects myself, the change of thought and labor 
has been somewhat in the nature of rest. ae 

In about three weeks I shall have finished my lectures on the relig- 
ions. Then I shall probably carry along a few Sundays on social 
themes, and intermit the evening services until fall. The Emerson class 
has been a source of refreshment to me, and the means of bringing up 
some people to our higher and surer ground of belief and hope. The 
text of Emerson’s essays is simply a point of departure for lively, search- 
ing discussion. Such reading and conversation may be carried on week - 
after week ‘for years by thoughtful people without loss of interest. 
Indeed, the educational effects ought to show in a deepening interest. 
I like to apply this touchstone to people. The shallow ones soon betray 
themselves. Here, where visiting ,ministers are about our only relief 
and church activities must go on the year round, the Unity Club and 
the Auxiliary must be permanent. We cannot depend on sensations. 
The bringing up of a body of people to self-dependent social and church 
life cannot be effected in a few years, and some of the effort will be ~ 
experimental. But I think I know these people here for nearly all they — 
are worth under present conditions. Until times grow better, so that th } 
society can have their own pastor, I see no other way to get relief 
except my quick, ready passage from one work to another, broken 
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occasional days on my land. I took this up with this object in view. 
Besides, any day I can get a few hours’ relaxation in my garden or at 
my bench in the attic. 

With the revival of affairs here, which will come, I shall be relieved 
from the pecuniary strain, by far the worst I have suffered. The work 
would be nothing to a free mind. I organized for work and in great 
variety. Yet you are right in insisting that the greatest success les in 
the pursuit of one or a few aims; and I am not offering an apology for 
what may have seemed to you a dispersion of energy, when I say again 
that the liberal minister who, above all others, is appealed to and drawn 
upon in a new city, must show a liberal spirit. He must “not forget to 
communicate,” whatever the cost. 

Tf I could eliminate my correspondence outside of family and near 
friends, the letters of inquiry, appeal, etc., I could read one more book 
a week. But I cannot ignore such things. Then the groping, half- 
made-up minds which must be patiently tended through the isms and 
spasms of thought which afflict them! It is a bore greater than the 
Hoosac Tunnel; but am I not here to help these people? I confess, my 
dear, good friend, that my lot is a holocaust, and must be, though the 
sacrifice be over a slow fire. Of late a few of our ablest people have 
come to my aid in the Sunday-school and other directions, and there 
appears more appreciation of my labors. 


A MEMORIAL WORD. 


The month has brought intelligence of the death of three of our 
fellow-workers whose names demand a brief memorial notice 
here. 

Frederick Frothingham had been nearly thirty-five years in 
our ministry, being first settled in Portland, Maine, in 1856, and 
continuing there about eleven years. It is likely that his earlier 
desire and aim were towards the scholarly side of his profession, 
as the first work he was publicly known by was a translation of 
' De Wette’s “Introduction to the New Testament,”— not exactly 
a sequel, indeed, to Theodore Parker’s notable translation of the 
work on the Old Testament, which he had made the vehicle of 
some of the sturdiest controversy of his day. The temper of 
intellectual battle was scarcely in the gentler nature of Mr. Froth- 
ingham, who had, nevertheless, the full courage of his convictions 
in other fields. He began his professional life just as the last 
wave was rising of the long anti-slavery struggle, when that con- 
tention had grown to be the one living passion of our poli- 
tics. A native of Montreal, he felt himself a little outside the 
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circle of our national tradition and life; nor would he consent to 
be an American citizen till the blot of slavery had been wiped 
from our Constitution. That with this line of separation from 
his people he held his post so long as he did was a testimony to 
the personal qualities that have always endeared him to a large 
circle of friends. Though reserved in general intercourse, and 
apt to be shy and silent on social occasions, there was a range 
within which his sympathies were very warm; and, while he was 
still a stranger to most of us, I remember hearing at that day 
how greatly he was endeared, through common delight in forms 
of literature then little known, to a group of nearer associates. 
His cast of mind was too grave, I suppose, to be ever generally 
popular, and his modesty, or possibly the lack of robust health, 
has kept him from the wider contact with the public, by platform 
or pen, which might have been expected of him, But his later 
ministries, in Buffalo and in Milton, have shown the same great 
and affectionate appreciation from those who came into a closer 
knowledge of him; and he has left the memory of a man singu- 
larly modest, generous, and refined, a preacher grave and thought- 
ful, a valued and constant friend. 

In memory of a near friend and brother beloved to many of us, 
Loammi Ware, we copy the following tender and appreciative 
words from a funeral discourse by Rev. E. H. Hall: — 


I speak only as a friend. The best lessons of friendship I have ever 
learned this man has taught me. He has shown me how tender and 
beautiful a thing friendship is, how large-hearted, generous, and loyal, 
how quick to discern all noble traits in others, how more than apprecia- 
tive of every genuine excellence. I am not surprised at this silent gath- 
ering from far and near of early and of later friends. Though I know 
so little of these busy years of his ministry, I should be very sure, even 
without this. pathetic testimony, that, wherever he has been, all who 
honored uprightness and integrity have found themselves drawn to him, 
that all who loved manly purity and delicacy have been bound to him 
as by chains of steel. I can understand that, wherever his life has been 
spent, he has known the art of making and keeping friends. 

Such a thoroughly enlightened mind as his, such natural love of 
beauty, such cultivated taste for music and all the arts, and such quick 
recognition of whatever was best,—in a word, such rare refinement of 
nature,— could hardly be placed in any of our New England communi- 
ties without making there its mark, and becoming a centre of choicest 
influence. I am not surprised to hear how universally he was prized -4 
and esteemed in the place where for the last quarter of a century he has 
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been doing his quiet work. Iam not surprised that the admiration felt 
for him knew no bounds of sect or class. Why should it? What do 
these traits of which I have been speaking know of sect or class? Such 
culture as his finds its own everywhere, seeks its like and is sought by 
it wherever it may be. I have known many lovers of art, but few with 
so sure a sense of beauty, few who knew so well what they liked and 
why, few who echoed so instinctively the higher refinements of criticism 
and taste which so many accept conventionally and slavishly. His pro- 
fession was to him, so far as I could judge, pre-eminently a means to 
lead men to purer and higher living. For the theological speculations of 
the day or its critical researches he had little taste, still less for what 
seemed to him its realistic or utilitarian temper. “ When you get on 
ideal grounds,” he said lately to one of his ministerial companions to 
whom he had been listening, “I am with you all the time.” He lived 
entirely in idealistic regions; lived among his much-loved poets and 
masters of every art, and looked upon the world of to-day through their 
eyes ; saw many ideals which others ignored or scorned, and believed in 
them, too, while others surrendered themselves to the immediate and 
practical. If this robbed him in any degree of dash or fire, or lessened 
the virility or vigor with which he grappled with actual affairs, it kept 
him exquisitely true to his best thoughts and highest dreams. Once for 
all, he was fastidious, and must needs accept whatever limitation, as well 
as whatever excellence, goes with that exacting word. His was not the 
rough work of the world, but the fine. His calling was to win souls to 
delicacy and high-mindedness. 


The memorial service for General Marshall the other day 
brought out in fresh relief the most honorable and interesting 
record of a memorable life. As a young man in a commercial 
position at Honolulu, something more than half a century ago, he 
quickly gained confidence by great vigor of intelligence and 
purity of character, so as to be, at five-and-twenty, a powerful 
force for good where there were strong undercurrents of the 
subtlest moral peril. General Armstrong, son of a missionary in , 
the Hawaiian Islands, testified with deep feeling to the faithful 
work of his early teacher and friend. The same qualities, of 
clear, quick intelligence, resolute action, and absolute fidelity, 
were shown in the responsible and confidential duties of his 
office during the war, where he was, as Mr. Hale finely illus- 
trated it, almost a personal friend and helper of every one of the 
hundred and fifty thousand men whom Massachusetts sent out 
into the field. Of late years he has rounded ont that noble life- 
service by giving his time and energies to that work of pure 
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philanthropy, the education of the Negro and Indian races. At 
Hampton it was beautiful to see the eager respect and love paid 
him at every turn and every word by the dusky throng to whom 
his face was a continual benediction; and, in the almost gratui- 
tous service he has rendered in the employ and confidence of the 
American Unitarian Association, he has done what it is not easy 
to see how any other could have done, to build up its work in 
that distant and difficult field. Nothing less than his frank faith 
in it, his untroubled serenity of temper, and his artless skill to 
win everybody’s trust, could have put the beginnings of life and 
vigor into the Montana School, which stands his best visible mon- 
ument. 


FROM AUSTRALASIA. 


We have received from a correspondent in Tasmania a Blue- 
book on the immigration of Chinese into the Australian colo- 
nies of Great Britain, which shows how the question we at- 
tempted to meet in this Review several years ago (October, 1885) 
presses there in the same way, but closer home. Our friend is a 
native of that newest of the great Colonies, known to our child- 
hood as Van Diemen’s Land, and is Attorney-General there. 
He became known to some of us here, on his return last year 
from London by way of Boston, Washington, San Francisco, and 
New Zealand, to take part in the Conference that was to prepare 
a constitution for the Confederated Colonies of Australasia,— 
travelling as a comparative student of the institutions of Europe 
and America. He has been for years especially interested in the 
study of our own literature, and the phases of our religious 
thought ; and few among us are more familiar than he appeared 
to be with the names and writings we most delight to honor. 

The book in question takes the form of “ Correspondence” on 
the subject it treats with the British government, since colo- 
nial legislation on so serious a matter as the relations with a 
vast and populous empire like China must submit to the revision 
and decision of the Imperial authorities. American legislation 
and American treaties with China are abundantly cited, so that 
we can partly see ourselves as others see us, and get a little side- — 
light on some points of the labor-question that touch ourselves. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


The Odyssey of Homer.— Some years ago Professor George H. Palmer 
of Harvard sent forth a volume containing the first twelve books of 
the Odyssey in Greek, with a translation in rhythmical prose. The 
latter received such a cordial reception that he has continued his 
delightful task, and has now rendered the whole work into English. 
He has desired, as his charming preface declares, to give a simple, 
direct, and minutely faithful translation; to get as far away as possible 
from a style which is visibly that of a translator in a sophisticated age; . 
to avail himself of the happy strokes of previous translators; and to 
employ a vivacious prose language which shall justly mark the “ per- 
meating joy” of the original by an unobtrusive rhythm. These desires 
Professor Palmer seems to us to have been very successful in gratifying 
for himself and the many pleased readers whom his version of the tale 
of the crafty, much-enduring Prince of Ithaca will doubtless attract. 
The rendering is eminently smooth. Occasionally, a little more pains 
might well have been spent in keeping out decided blank verse; but 
Professor Palmer has justified his choice of rhythmical prose as, on the 
whole, the best medium for rendering the Odyssey into our tongue. 
It is a great service, both to the purely English reader and to the 
student of the original, to have before him a translation so faithful and 
flowing as this speech of Hermes to Calypso indicates: ‘Goddess, you 
question me, a god, about my coming hither, and I will truly tell my 
story as you bid. Zeus ordered me to come, against my will. Who of 
his own accord would cross such stretches of salt sea? Intermina- 
ble! And no city of men at hand to make an offering to the gods 
and bring them chosen hecatombs. Nevertheless, the will of «gis-bear- 
ing Zeus no god may cross or set at naught. He says a man is with 
you, the most unfortunate of all who fought for Priam’s town nine 
years, and in the tenth destroyed the city and departed home. They on 
their homeward way offended Athene, who raised ill winds against 
them and a heavy sea. Thus all the rest of his good comrades perished, 
but wind and water brought him here. This is the man whom Zeus 
now bids you send away, and quickly, too; for it is not ordained that 
he shall perish far from friends. It is his lot to see his friends once 
more, and reach his high-roofed house and native Jand.” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) 
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The American Revolution.— In the preface to these two handsome vol- 
umes (bound after a new method which combines flexibility and durabil- 
ity) Mr. John Fiske explains their relation to his other works on American 
history. He has in mind a narrative history of the United States, some- 
what on the plan of Green’s History of the English People. But many 
years, he believes, will be required to carry out this project in four man- 
ageable octavo volumes. He therefore judges it well to publish frag- 
ments of the work. Such are his recent volumes on “The Beginnings 
of New England” and “The Critical Period of American History,” and 
such are these two volumes on “ The American Revolution.” Mr. Fiske 
is far from desiring to write a complete or detailed account of the war 
of the Revolution. But, without making pretensions to minute investi- 
gation, he has employed his well-known gift as a luminous narrator, 
able to compare things far and near, and always sure of his own mind, 
to construct a highly readable history. For such a work there was 
room, of course; and Mr. Fiske has avoided the extremes of too little 
and too much by keeping it within six hundred and fifty pages, printed 
in pleasing library style. He begins with Franklin’s admirable “Albany 
Plan” of union among the colonies, which so entirely failed to commend 
itself to them, and reaches Lexington, Concord, and the Mecklenburg 
County Resolves in the third chapter. (The legend of the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence is, of course, rejected.) Mr. Fiske’s charac- 
teristic excellences as a popular historian are more apparent when he 
reaches the battle of Bunker Hill. He is free from patriotic rancor. 
He seizes the leading points, and he knows how to add to the interest 
of his story by introducing incidents of special attractiveness, like 
James Otis fighting on the 17th of June, 1775, and by comparing the 
events of the Revolution with those of modern times. Thus he says 
of the Charlestown battle: — 

“Though small in its dimensions if compared with great European 
battles, or with the giant contests of our own Civil War, the struggle at 
Bunker Hill is memorable and instructive, even from a purely military 
point of view. Considering the numbers engaged and the short dura- 
tions of the fight, the destruction of life was enormous. Of all the 
hardest fought fields of modern times there have been very few, indeed, 
in which the number of killed and wounded has exceeded one-fourth of 
the whole force engaged. In its bloodiness and in the physical condi- 
tions of the struggle, the battle of Bunker Hill resembles in miniature 
the tremendous battles of Fredericksburg and Cold Harbor.... Against 
such odds even British pluck and endurance could not possibly prevail. — 
Under these circumstances, had the Americans been properly supplied 
with powder, Howe could no more have taken Bunker Hill by storm 
than Burnside could take the heights of Fredericksburg.” 

Mr. Fiske has given unusual unity to his exposition by his division 
of the Revolutionary struggle (he closes with Yorktown) into four 
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periods, by his first and second “blows at the centre” on the part of the 
English generals, and by treating Saratoga, the war on the frontier and 
on the ocean, the year of disaster (1780), Arnold, and Yorktown in 
separate chapters. Wherever one dips into the volumes, he is sure to 
read on for pages, so thoroughly is Mr. Fiske a master of gaining and 
keeping attention by legitimate art. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00.) 


Charles Grandison Finney comes next in the “American Religious 
Leaders” Series. Mr. Finney’s name was first familiar to us through 
anecdotes of his work in Revivals in Central New York, about half a 
century ago, which seemed to us then quite shocking and blasphemous. 
We are glad to associate them, as we find here, with the genuineness and 
intensity of his own conversion in early life, and to qualify them by a 
better knowledge of the man in his later work as a religious teacher and 
educationist. Still it is more the fervor of spirit than the largeness of 
intelligence we honor in such a man; and we cannot avoid the thought 
that the series will be inconyeniently long which includes half the 
names of those who are intellectually twice as worthy of it. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 


Theology and Philosophy. 


Thayer, Joseph Henry. The change of attitude towards the Bible. 
A lecture given under the auspices of the Boston board of the American 
institute of sacred literature, Feb. 27, 1891. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1891. 69 pp. 

Perry, William Stevens, D.D. The general ecclesiastical constitution. 
of the American church: its history and rationale. [The Bohlen lect- 
ures, 1890.] Delivered in Philadelphia. New York: T. Whittaker. 
1891. 291 pp. (It is of the Protestant episcopal church that the bishop 
of Iowa here discourses under the name he is pleased to give it, “the 
American church”!) 

Martineau, James. Essays, reviews, and addresses, selected and re- 
vised by the author. [Vol.] 2. Ecclesiastical, historical. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1891. 576 pp. (The essays are: Church and 
* state.— The church of England.— The battle of the churches.— Philo- 
sophical Christianity in France.— Letter and spirit.— Europe since the 
Reformation.— Phaethon.— Alexandria and her schools.— Professional 
religion.— The Unitarian position.—Church-life? or church-sect ? — 
Tracts for priest and people.— The crisis of faith The new affinities 
of faith— A way out of the trinitarian controversy.—The national 
church as a federal union.) 

Haweis, Hugh Reginald. The broad church; or, what is coming. 
London: Sampson Low. 1891. 276 pp. (Added are three sermons: 
On prayer; Mesmerism, spiritualism, hypnotism; John Stuart Mill’s 
religion. The chapters are headed with these questions and answers: 
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Are the broad church dishonest? No.— Are the creeds credible? Yes 
and no.—Is God omnipotent? Yes and no.— Was Jesus God incar- 
nate? Yes and no.—Is the imitation of Christ possible? No.—Is the 
Holy Ghost a reality? Yes.—Is the church a figment? No.— Are the 
clergy obsolete? No.— Are the saints intelligible? Yes.—Is the great 
hereafter a dream? No.) 

Gladden, Washington. Who wrote the Bible? A book for the peo- 
ple. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 381 pp. 

Paul, Charles Kegan. Faith and unfaith and other essays. London: 
K. Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1891. 249 pp. (The other essays 
are: Thomas 4 Kempis and the Imitation.— Pascal’s Pensées.— The 
story of John Calas.— What we know of Shakspere.— The production 
and life of books.— English prose and style.) p 

Marshall, John, LL.D. A short history of Greek philosophy: Lon- 
don: Percival & Co. 1891. 253 pp. (The author is rector of the Royal 
high school of Edinburgh, and was formerly professor of classical litera- 
ture and philosophy in Yorkshire college, Leeds ) : 

Carus, Paul: The soul of man. An investigation of the facts of 
physiological and experimental psychology. With 182 illustrations. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 1891. 458 pp. (‘There are in- 
numerable psychologies, innumerable physiologies, innumerable anato- 
mies, and floods of pamphlets discussing the many problems and inei- 
dents of experimental psychology. But there is not one book, as far as 
I know, in which all the facts of these various branches of science are 
gathered and presented in their connection.”) 


History and Biography. 


Allard, Paul. La Persécution de Dioclétien et le triomphe de l’église. 
Paris: V. Lecoffre. 1890. 2 vols. 

Shipley, John B. The English re-discovery and colonization of Amer- 
ica. By John B. and Marie A. Shipley. London: E. Stock. 1890. 
151 pp. (Contains the plea, by Miss Marie A. Brown (later Mrs. Ship- 
ley), before a committee of the United States Senate, for recognition of 
Lief Erikson’s discovery of America, A.D. 1000. 

Dictionary of national biography, edited by Leslie Stephen and Sidney 
Lee. Vol. 26. Henry II.— Hindley. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
1891. 448 pp. 

Herkless, John. Cardinal Beaton, priest and politician. With a | 
portrait. W. Blackwood & Sons. Edinburgh, 1891. 322 pp. [David — 
Beaton or Bethune was born in Scotland in the year 1494, became arch- — 
bishop of St. Andrews in 1539, was prime minister of James V. and a 
controlling force in Scottish affairs until 1546, when he was murdered 
in his castle by friends of Wishart.) ; ae 

Holland, Henry Scott, and Rockstro, William Smyth. Memoir of 
Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt: her early life and dramatic career, 
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1820-1851. From original documents, letters, manuscript diaries, etc., 
collected by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. In’ 2 vols, London: J. Murray. 
1891. Illustrations. Portraits. 

Cabants, Auguste. Marat inconnu. L’homme privé, le médecin, le 
savant, d’aprés des documents nouveaux et inédits. Paris: L. Genon- 
ceaux. 1891. 328 pp. 

Tarducci, Francesco. The life of Christopher Columbus. After the 
latest documents. Translated from the Italian by Henry F. Brownson. 
Detroit: H. F. Brownson. 1890. 2 vols. Illustrations. Portraits. 

Wright, George Frederick. Charles Grandison Finney. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 829 pp. ° American religious leaders 
series. (Finney was born in Warren, Conn., in 1792. He was at first 
a lawyer, but began preaching as a revivalist in 1824. He was closely 
associated all through his career with the early abolitionists. In 1835 
he accepted the position of professor of theology at Oberlin. He died 
there forty years later.) 

Higginson, Thomas Wentworth. Life of Francis Higginson, first 
minister in the Massachusetts Bay colony and author of “New England’s 
plantation ” (1630). New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. [1891.] 158 pp. 
(Makers of America series.) : 

Brinton, Daniel Garrison. The American race: a linguistic classifica- 
tion and ethnographic description of the native tribes of North and South 
America. New York: N. D. C. Hodges. 392 pp. (“A first attempt 
at a systematic classification of the whole American race on the basis of 
language. Dr. Latham was obliged in his work forty years ago by defi- 
ciency of material to depart from the linguistic scheme and accept other 
guides.”) 


Miscellaneous. 


Brentano, Lujo. The relation of labor to the law of to-day. Trans- 
lated from the German by Porter Sherman. With an introduction by 
the translator. New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 1891. 3805 pp. 
(Originally published in 1876 in Leipzig. ‘The classical political 
economy of England prevalent also in this country has been built up 
almost exclusively on the side of the capitalist, and is full of theories 
and assumptions. . . . It is owing toa theory, an exploded theory, the 
wages-fund theory, that the relations of labor have not been scientifically 
discussed by our economists, and that the treatment of the labor ques- 
tion has been left mainly to unscientific, more or less socialistic, even 
revolutionary writers.” Introduction.) 

Lafargue, Paul. The evolution of property from savagery to civiliza- 
tion. London: S. Sonnenschein & Co. 1890. 174 pp. (Considered 
under these heads: Forms of contemporaneous property.— Primitive 
communism.— Family or consanguine collectivism.— Feudal property.— 
Bourgeois property. These articles were originally published over the 
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Adam. Primitive communism was written in answer to Huxley’ 8 att iol 
on Rousseau and human equality.) 
The professor’s letters. By Theophilus Parsons. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. 1891. 215 pp. Portrait. (Letters written many years ago to oe 
young girl solely for her benefit and instruction, now prepared for publi- 
cation by the recipient). 
Schopenhauer, Arthur. The art of literature: a series of essays. Se- 
lected and translated with a preface, by T. Bailey Saunders. London: 
S. Sonnenschein & Co. 1891. 149 pp. (One of a series of selections 
from the “ Parerga and Paralipomena,” translated by Mr. Saunders.) 
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From Houghton, Mifflin § Co., Boston. 


Charles Grandison Finney. (American Religions Leaders.) By G. Frederick 
Wright. $1.25 2 

Who Wrote the Bible? A Book for the People. By Washington Gladden 
$1.25. : 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Livy, Books I. and II. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. B. Geb 
ough. College Series of Latin Authors. $1.35. (One of the neat best, 
most welcome of this excellent series. ) 

Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. Macaulay’s second essay on Lord Chatha ur 
- (English Classics, annotated.) : 
From Roberts Brothers, Boston. b 


The Professor’s Letters. By Theophilus Parsons. $1.00. Bs a 
hints from the Swedenborgian point of view. 


From Sweet § Sturdy, Attleboro, Mass. 


Right and Wrong relating to Literal Ethics and a Popular Form 
ment. By William A. Sturdy. (A somewhat rude, miscellaneous, 
though honest discussion of practical ethics.) 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. “ 


_ The Relation of Labor to the Law of To-day. es ; 
"Translated from the German by Porter Sherman, A.M. Price Pe ae 
The Question of Copyright. Compiled by George Haven Putnam. | 
Chansons Populaires de la France. A Selection from French Popu 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes; by Thomas Frederick 
Price $1.25. > 
4 poral Criticism and Historical Christianity. By Orello Cone, DD. 
1.7 iy ! 
yrs Literature, 1607-1885. By Charles F. Richardson. Price $3 
For sale by Damrell & Uph am. ie ir 
The Speculator. By Clinton Ross. 75 cents. ih 
Drinking Water and Ice Supplies and their Relations to Health | and 
By T. Mitchell Prudden. 75 cents. (Very entertaining as well a 
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